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HERMATHENA. 



NOTAE IN THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERAS.» 

T. 

P. 3, 3. In Prooemio, tI yap Sntrors] rl apa SfiwoTe Mad- 
vig. 

4) 17* i^fitTat ^ovXiVBtrOat] Imo ^^aai fiovXivtrBtrOai* 
4, 21. TO /ti€i/ aKixptadat Xiyovreo] Cf. Men. iv. 205. o{ 
raq h^pvq aipovng kuI * (TKiypOfjiai ' AlyovTic- 

4, 28. dntjQ Si — Ikhvov KwrayvCi} (1. Karayvwfjoiiat) airo- 

II. 

5, 13. KOI aTTo TOW Ifiarlov — ] C/. ad Arist. Fr. 360. h 

rig at fcoAaiccvet vaQwv (?) icai rag KpOKiSag afpaipiijv. Fr. 508. 
avfiiftig KpOKvSa fiafrriyovfiivri, Herod. iii. 8. Xa^wv Ik tov 
ifiaTtov tKaripov KpoKvSa, 

5, 18. Katvepf it TiQ Koi oAAoc] Scribe Kalrot^ el. tiq koc 
oAAoc- 

5, 21, ^OpOwc deleri iubet S. A. Hirschig, coll. Aeschin. 
de Fals. Leg. p. 52. c. 49. 



^ Secundum H. £. Fossil Editionem Teubnerianam, 8 Parv. Lipsiae, 18^8. 
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2 THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 

5, 26. aicovoi/rocl a«coi/TOc codd. ^Sovroc Cobet apud 
Hirschig. 

5, 27. ^ij<Troi; irarpoc vcorrfoi/] C/^ Arist. Av. 767. 
iripii^ yiviaOwy rov Trarpoc viorriov. 



IV. 

Jy 21. avajSijSXty/ilvoc avai row yoi/aroc] C/1 Philetaer. 
com. iii. 300, aypolKtjQ avtj yovaro^ ajutpi^et, 

rafidov'] "Lege rafiidov. C/. Lucian. Rhet. Praec, 17. 
KaOainp Ik rafielov (1. Tafittlov) wpoaipwv. Error solennis. 
C/. ad. Char. vi. xi. 

7, 26. ZwpoTipov irulv] Cf. Antiph. iii. 2t2. Ziopoript^ 
"Xpijjpevov olvoxot^ {oivapli^ ?}. £phipp. iii. 329. Kepatra^ 
HtMfpoTipov ^OpripiKUfg. Multo frequentius est cv^ctipoc* Cra- 
tin. ii. 216. ivZ^pov (et evZi^fpoTtpov) Kipaaov. Diph. iv. 402. 
Antiph, iii. 77. Eubul. iii. 268. 

7, 27. XaOtiv KaToXiaaQ—Ta iwirfiSHa] XaOtiv KaroXiaag — 
Madvig. 

7, 28. Totc tvSov] i.e. ToTc olKiraiQ, C/. Char. xxxi. 
piTptiv airoc toTc cvSov to iiriTriSHa, 

7, 29. KO^avroc rriv Ovpav^ Qu. Koxpavro^ nvoQ rrju 
Oupav. 

8, 5. Qu. ravra {anairaiv) t^c vvicrog. 

8, 9. t5c airSc 65oi; irapttjv KOpiaaaOai vap ^Apxtov roifg 
raptx^vo] Qu. — SavBhatrOai — rov raplxovQ. Modo enim 
praecessit to raptxog. Cf. Nicostrat. iii. 285. i-Kivta Tx\q 
a\)Tx\q 0801) I irpoc 'Afpoirijv cAdovaa wlpxpai arpdipara \ avrrjv 
KiXBVBf (jtri^^y ^^^ ''^09 ^'ClKipov {trap" ^Qxtpov Cobet. qu. wpbg 
"QKipov) I xaX'f'^Ma^a* 

Ibid. Trig avrriQ 68ov] C/. Arist. Pac. 1 155. x^f^^ '■^^ 

airric oSov Xapivadriv Tig jScuaaro;. 

8, 12. ^Aovc lyKpovaai] Cf. Arist. Vesp. 130. 6 S' dioTrc/oci 
icoXococ avrc^ irarrdXovc | ci^^icpoi/cv Ic I'ov roixoi/. 
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V. 



[lO, 4, ed. Ussing.] vtrrtpov iitHaiv lirl rdv Ocoi/tilvwi'] 
vtmpov iireiaUvaiy ?i/' uwy twv tiq Q^uifxivuiv Madvig. 



VI. 

9y 4* KOKbic afcovaai [icai AocSopijOficrai] ivvajUBVog Cobet. 
9, 8. €1/ 0ai;/Lca<Ti] Iv Oeajnaai coniecit Fustanus. Sed r/1 
Dion. Chrys. viii. p. 145. iroWutv OavfiaToiroidv Oav/nara 

iwiSBtKVVUTWV, 

9, 17. ixivov] C/. Arist. Fr. 251. 

9, 18. ypaiuifiaTt^l<ov] Imo ypafifiaTH^ttJV*^ 

9, 19. ovSl a/oa TToXAciiv ayopaitov (rrpaTtiyhlv (jl<r. ovSi vapr 
TToWutVy recte). 

9, 22. TO IxOuoirufXiaf to. rapixowfiXia] Imo ret Jx^uottiii- 
Xtia^ ra rapixoirtoXuaj Ut fiaXavuovy SiSaaKoXtioVy rapuioVf &C. 

Frequens hie error librariorum : c/. ad Char. 11. 

9, 23. TolfQ rofcovc — cicAlyeiv] Qu. roue x^^'^^^'C — • ^0/^ 
Arist. Feci. 813. 7rci>Ab;i; yap j3orpuc | pi(rriiv aTrijpa rfjv 
yvaOov xqXkwv ax^i/. 

9, 26. /u€7aAy rp 0cdi;^ icai waptppwyvlt^ SfaAcyo/ici/oi/} C/1 
Plut. Gracch. 2. 6wriviKa Tpa\vv6pevov ataOotro ry (jnovy koI 
irapappriyvvpevov. Arist. Ran. 412. xiTtJvtov irapappa' 
yivTo^. 

vn. 

ID, 21. KiaXiuv rohg iraiSac vrpopavOavuv] C/» Arist. Nub* 
966. bIt av TTpopaOnu ^ap iSiSaaKev (sc. 6 ScSaaicaAoc)* 

10, 22» Toaavra koL irpotrXaXtJV ro7c naiSorptjiatg koI £<Sa- 
iricaAofc] Qu. TOiairra wpoaXaXiijv Koi roig iraiSoTpt(3avQ — . 

11, 4. ouS' €i Twv \eXiS6vu)v So^euv av ilvat XaXiarepog^ 

Deleatur av. 
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VIII. 

II, 12. icarajSaAaii/ to ij^oc] LegT© /JieTa[ia\u)v — cum 
Casaubono. 

II, 15. TTwc €X**^ ^^P^^ TovSe tlirilv icaivov;] wiog «X«<C Tcpt 
Tou Ti €i7reii; icaivoi' ; Madvig. Qu. ttwc ?X^'^ tt/ooc ro ri bIithv 
Kaivov ; ita enim dicere solebant. 

II, 24. ct»c noXv(r7rlpxa;i; ica) (t) P) 6 fiatriXthg M^XV i^^vfictifce. 

II, 28. Kol TToXifv Tov Zw/JLOV {tov Sitoyfiov ?) yeyovivqi : c/. 
cjjwypijrai pauUo supra. 

II, 29. eli/at S^ avrc^ ical <Ti)/ie7ov (qu. arufxtiov koi) ra 
vpoawwa, 

11,30. TMv iv Tocc wpay/xaai] t\e. m^gistratuum. C/. 
Thuc. iii. 28. o! €v rote vpayfiaai. Arist. Pol. v. 7, 8, et 
Demosthenem, 

11, 31. XlyBi S' (Lc icai Trojoaiciifcoc] Qu. Xeyliv^S' (sc. oloc, 
ut supra) — . 

Ibid, wapaKTiicoi] Cf. Herod, iii. 129. Trapofcovaac riq — 
row — Ai|/uofCT}S€oc Ti\v rkyyxiv* Cf. Arist. Ran. 750. wapaKOvtjJv 
S^airfyrwv | arr* av XaXuxn. 

12, 12. wepi(TTa<TBi^ — ] Cf. Char. vi. tmv ireputrTa/xivijJv 
Tohg o')(Xovg. 

12, 18. ov Sirifiepivovaiv] Qu. ov ov {fifj) Buifieptvovfri, 



IV. 

12, 26. TO Si Kpia-^aXai iraaac] C/^ Cratet. ii. 237. ovkovv 
§ieraaTpl\pag aeavTOv aX<r\ watrttg aXe(^a;i; ; Arist. Pac. 1074. 
TOiQ aXat ye iratrria ravrt. 

12, 30. TOV KpCOITTwAllvJ IlTlO TOV icp607r(iiXt|i;. 

13, 2. fu €X"] Glossema haec sapiunt. 

13, 9. axvpoif] Imo axypa aut aA^ira. 

13, 10. Tci xaXKBia] Imo to x"^*^^^ • ^' Arist. Fr. 9. 316. 
13, II. apvraivav] Cf. Arist. Fr. 383. 
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13, 12. Koi HwiiV in XAovrai airicov Kpaycii/y 'OvSc/uia aoi 
Xop<c] Qu. Kai €C9r€?v &r€ AlAovrat aTricui;, ^ KaXci)C> ovSifxla aol 
XapiC.' 

X. 

13, 18. Iy r(^ /Lctii'f] Qu. iKOLfm^ firivi. 
13, 22. x^''('^*'] Lege ypTpav. Cf. Arist. Ran. 985. to 
rpvfiXiov I TO mpvaivov riOviiKi (1. Kariayi) /uo(. 

13, 24. oloc /LC€Ta0l/O6£v] FOFt. SciVOC . C/! Char. XV. 

Siivbg KorapaaaaOat r<^ XiO^t. Nisi omnino delendum oloc- 
I3» 27. i^ai ovK av iaaai oSr€ (ruKOTpayri<Tai] Qu. icac ovSci/a 



laaai 



13, 28. avKOTpayfiaai] Fort. trvKa Tpvyii<Tai. 

I3y 30. vwepupsplav wpa^ai] Fort, vwipiifiiptag irpaCai. 

13, 31- roKOv rojcou] C/1 Alen. iv. 322. iirguv rtov tokwv 
€X<»v roKouc- Arist. Nub. 1155. 

i4y I. fAiKpa ra Kpia Koypaq] Anglice, Having cut {chopped) 
the pieces of meat small. 

14, 7. ItjxXv ISmi/] Scribe \<mv IZuv, Et sic Foss. 
Ibid, fcal raq kXhq Itjpiva^^ Imo -7- lovpivaQ (Angl. 

getting rusty). Ab \ovv. Cf. Menand. iv. 235, olov 6 yXv 16c, 
Qv (TKOTTyg, TO aiSripioVy \ to S' IfiaTiov 01 a^rsc^ o Si Op\\p to 
^vXov (sc. trfiwei). 

14, 10. TO fjilaov T^c vpipaQ viroXvopivovg^ Cf. Xen. 
Anab. iv. 5, 13, el tiJv vuicTa vitoAvoito. et ad Arist. Vesp. 
1158. 

XI. 

14, 17. ai/a<rupa/ici/oc- to alSoTov] Confer epithetum 
ava(r{fpToXigy Com. anon. iv. 631. 

14, 29, vpotrraq irpog Kovpitov] Lege irpoaoTag npoc 
Kovpuov. Cf. ad Pac. I183. tira irpoa<n-ac [vpotrraQ V\x\go) 
vpoQ rov avSpiivTa tov UavSiovo^y &C. 

I4y 30* /tiopoTTciiiAioi;] IniO /tiv/DOTTCiiAccoi;, ut KOVpttov, /3aAa- 

vctov) SiSoffKaAccoi/i &c. Cf ad Char. vi. 
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15, 2. '^tKaaai wc T^Qn<m,6v ri 7r€7ro<i}ic(iic] 7cXa<Tat &<nr6p 
a<TrcTov n ttcitocijiccuc dudum correctum est, sed neminem id 
recepisse iure queritur Cobetus. 

xn. 

15, 18. KCLi wpoOv/xoQ Sk ivifisXriOrivai] Malitn kqI rrpoOv^ 

xin. 

16, 7. wapayyiWei] Imo irapayyeXei. Ita etiam G. A. 
Hirschig. 

16, 10. (iov\i<rOai Stawiipav Xa/u/3av£cv] Qu. jiovX^aOai Sfj 
ireipav Xa/uj3av€<v. 

16, 12. hnypaypm liri to /uvQ/ua] Qu. iwiypi^ai lw\ rcf fJLvfi' 
nan. 

XIV. 

16, 23. icat ravrtji/ clafli/ai /uAXcov] Malim icai ravr t)c 
cldilvac /ticXXoi/cnjc* C/^ Thuc. v. 60, ovircp rac airo [iw\ ?) 
orpariac S^icac irpli; uaiivai icptvovaiv. 

'7> 5* ^S'^ y^ '"'^'^ acrrpiov (o^£() et mox rriq yr^q pro trltran^q 

Person. Ipse commendo iiSu yc roJi/ aypcji; o^cc. C/1 
Cratin. iun. iii. 374, r^c 75c i^Q y\vK\) \ o$€«. 

XV. 

17, 17. on ovfc ai' yivovro SiSojuiva] on ovk Si/ yivoiro 
SiSofiivtov Dubner et {ykvaaiTo) Cobet. on ovk av SiSoiro to 
yivofiBva [non datum iri ea quae deheant et soleant dart)y 
Wyttenbach ad Plut. Mor. p. 86, A. on ovk av Sixoiro 
Si^ofxBva feliciter F. W. Schmidt. 

'7> 23. irpoaiTTahaQ — n^ XfOcji] C/. Com. anon. iv. 697, 
fifj woWaKtq irpoc Tov aitrov XtOov — nraittv [naUiv vulg.) t^^opra 
Koipov oiAoXoyovfievov. 
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XVI, 

1 8, I. hri\Qfavriv (?) aTrovi^afAcvoc Pal. in\ icpfivrnv conj. 
Siebenkes. ano icpfiviiQ conj. Schneider. inX Kpfivy Madvig. 

1 8, 2. wBpippavafJLBvog^ Cf. Menand. iv. loi. 

1 8, 6. irapsfav] Cf. Arist. PL 690. 

18, II. cay juDc 0i/AaKOv aA^froiv (aA^irt|V| litteris rt|i/ 
SUprascriptis, cod. Vat. aA^irtypoi/ Cobet.) Sca^a7y (Siarpayy 

G. A. Hirschig. Cobet.) Utraque emendatio proba est. 
Cf. Antiph. iii. 34. ayYaov ak^iry\phv fcoi^. Cf. Com. anon. 
iv. 612. Sv i&q StopiKy jSco/uov 6vTa irfiXivovy | icai; (ri r) /ittiSli/ 
aAA^ ^X^^ Scarpa7p d^AaKoy, | aXiicrpvwv Tp^^OfihvoQ av atjf* 
iawipa^ \ 4^9 riOi/juvoi (1. TiO^vrai) tovto ai^fiuov Tivec- 

18, 13. Ti^ aKVTo&bpTg] Imo rc^ (rKvXoSixpi^f ut apud Aris- 
tophanem ter legitur postulante metro. 

18, 15. rfjv oiKlav Kadapai Sai/ cue 6t mox (p. 19, 3) ttfjcx- 
Ka6apai COdex Pal. Trjv oifcfav KaOfipai Seevoc et mox 7rc/o<ica0ti- 

pai Cobet. 

18,17. Kau yXavKsg — avaKpayioai] Ita COrrigit Foss. Cf 
Menand iv. 230. av yXavK ivaKpaygy ScSotica/tiCV. 

18, 18. *'A6i|vo K/ocfTToi ' Meinekius Vind. Arist. p. 129. 
collata formula ^ Di meliora ! ' 

I6id. c<r. oSrcii TraptXOaiv. Recte. 

18, 20. ovT iwl Xbx^ iXOuVf TO firi fiiatveaOai avn<pipov iavri^ 
^riaaQ {Ivai] Cf Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 16. ml hrlariQ 
fiefiiavToi S Tt Xexovg axpafx^voQ koI 6 OvriauStwv (ex emen*- 
datione Cobeti). 

18, 21.' icai Taic rerpam Si koI rate €j38o/id<Tt irpoora^ac — 
legitur in cod. Vat., ut monuit Cobetus V. L. p. 71. 

10, 2. Upetac icoAlaac] Upia — recte G. A. Hirschig. Cf 
Arist. PI. 1 182. 6 S' av licaAA(€paro Tig \ Kajiii y ^fcaAei tov iepia. 

199 3- ffKiXXy rj (TKvXaKi KcAcOcrac avTov TrBpiKaOiipai] <TKiXXy 
KOI SgSi — G. A. Hirschig, coll. Diphil. iv. 416, npoirlSag 

ayvtZtjjv Kovpag — BqSi fxiq. OKlXXy re fiiq^ &C. Lucian. Alex. 
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ii. 253. j3(j3Afov — KaOdipov wg aAi|Owc rac yvJjfiaQ ovx iiro 
SigSi {ov SgSi Reitz.) koI aKlXXy koI tcu^ roiavraig <p\vapiatg. 
Menipp. i. 466. nspi filtra^ vvtcrac iirl rov Tlyptira irorafibv 
ayaywv cjcaOtjpl ri /xe — Kai weplnyvKre S^Sfoic (8^81 recte V.) icai 

I6td. fiaivofiBvov Ti ISwv] Malim /xaivSfiBvov Se iSJjv. 

19, 4. iffpt^ag tic K6\irov irrvtrai] tftpl^aQ rptg — Hirschig", 
coll. Theocr. vi. 39, die I^V Pa<rKavOt5 Si, rpic etc ifiov tirrvaa 
k6\wov. XX. 1 1, Lucian. Alex. T. II. p. 253. Adde Lucian. 
Menipp. T. I. p. 466. fxtTa 8* ovv riji; €7r(|»Si)y rpXg av jULOV irpog 
TO irpoawTTOv airowriaag^ &C. Tibull. i. 2. 95. Mihi illud 
ipsum (l>ptKac corruptum videtur ex rplc €tc« 

Ibtd, HQ k^Xttoi/ VTvaai] Malim bIq tov koXitov irrvaai. 



XVII. 

19, 12. OTTO r5c ^^XnQ ovTtjg fie ^cXeTc] Leg© — ovroic A*€ 
^iXcrc* C/. Arist. Nub. 86. aXX', ciTrtp lie tijq KapSlag 11 ovrwc 
^iXeiC) I ^ T^^h vtOov fJlOl. 

19, 19. v^c ovtrtaQ to ^fitav airitrnv] — awitrrriv Cod. Pal. 
— avoXivXtv Cobet. — anifffiri F.W. Schmidt. Qu. — awiOavtv, 



xvin. 

20, 13. TO IfiaTtov — IfcSovi/m Sctvoc] — JieSoDvoi wXvvat (del. 
Scivoc) G. A. Hirschig. C/, Char. xxx. ical Ifnariov — cicSoi;i/a< 
vXvvai* xxii. 8rai' IkSw OoifAariov iKvrXvvat {irXvvat, Uirsch.). 

20, 20. 7va <^uXaTTt|rac airov] tva iftvXaTTy avrov recte G. 
A. Hirschig. 

Idtd, fiij — airoS/oaap] firj — arroip^y Hirschig. Cobet. 

20, 22. woffov KaraOoV ov yap <T\oXaZb} ttci) irifjLTrHVy MriSlv 
—£7(0 yap av <yi;j nov aoi KaradCo ; oi yap a\oXal^(D ttcii, ttTTtTv' 
M)|olv TTpayfuLaTtvo*!' €701 yap ?a>c ov <rv a\oXa<Tyg avvaKO" 
XovOfi<Tw Madvig. 
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XIX. 

21, I. iuvoQ Koi IXkti ?x^'^ — ] ^f* Arist. Eq. 96. lyto Si 
kv\1\vl6v yi <roi koI ipapfiaKOV SiSu)fii \ rav roiaiv avriKVYi/Jiloig 
iXKvSpia TTtptaXdiltHv. 907. PI. 784. 

2I9 9. ufia iriwv irpoaipvyyavHv] Lege afia wtvtjjv [tnier 
bibendum) — . Cf. Char. xx. koI iaOlvjv 8' afia SntytXadai die, 
&C. Char. ix. a/jta yiXi!pv inraXXaTTBaOai. 



XX. 

21, 20, sg. Kal TO waiSiov — ] C/. Arist. Eq. 716. k^H^ 
wawep ai rirdai ye airi^cic KaicCjg' \ /natrvjfitvoQ yap Tt^ fulv oXlyov 
ivTiOrig^ I airrbg S* iKiivov TpiirXatriov KariairaKag. 

22 f 21. Kal TO ifiaria Si \priaTa jucrajSaXAtaflai] Annon — 
fiiTavafiaXXifrdai ?. 

XXI. 

23, I. OvpioKag — XriKvOovg] Lege OovpiaKog — cum Sylb. 
et Casaub. 

23, 3* oifXaiav ixovrrav Uiptra^ cvv^aa/ulvovc] C/1 Hip- 
parch, com iv. 431. aAA' rj SaniStov tv ayairryrbv irotKiXov | 
nipaac 'txov. Plaut. Pseud, i. 2. 14. ^Bellusta — tapetia.' 
Virg. G. iii. 25. 'Purpuraque intexti toUunt aulaea Bri- 
tanni.' 

23, 5« 'f**^ TOVTo irepuwv XP^^ ^^^ '''^^^ 0iXo<to0o«c — tTriSc/ic- 
vvadai] Kixp^vai et ivtviStUifvaOcu recte corrigit Cobetus. 
C/. XXX. ^n. Ka\ irapa tiIjv yvwpifiwv roiavra K^xpaaOac a piiT av 
awavrfitraty &C. 

23, 14. ra fiiv aXXa iravra inroSovvai {Sovvat Vat. lege 
irapaSovvai) Ttf wcuSl airsveyKHv o^KaSe. Cf. Arist. Pac. 729. 
J7/(ic7c Si rlcuc raSc rd (ricei;)| 7rajOaSoi/rcc | ro7c aKoAovOocc 
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SiljfjLBv (Tiu^eev. Ran. 15 15. <nf Si tov daKOv \ rov liaov irapadoQ 

Ibid, €ic T^v ayopav TrtptvarHv^ Kara Trjv — melius Pal. 
Sed praestat iv ry ayopq, — . 

2 3) 23. <m<pavCjv koi <rr€0 a i/ov vra aAci^cev Pal. irrc^a vcliv — 
aXc (0(1)1/ Coraes. Cobet. 

23, 24. (rvvSioticfitratrOai irapa rCfV irpvravswv] avvScoiici}- 
aavra ti iBiOTTOifiaaaOai Madvig*. <rvviioiKri<raa9ai ra twv wpv' 
TavBwv nescioquis. Non male. 

23, 29. Ta Upa a^ia (ca. aiatay recte) koI icaXa. 



XXII. 

24, 5. iirtypaxpag plv avTov to ovofxa] ivriypaipac fxlXavi 
— Madvig. 

24, 8. irXfiv tCpv Upwv] Lege ttXi^v rCtv hpitov, 

24, 12. iirotrropivvvtrOai] Lege iiroaropvvadai* 

24, 17. iKirXvvai] irXvvai recte G. A. Hirschig. Cf. 
XXX. Koi Ifxariov iK^ovvai ttXvi/oi. xviii. 

24, 19* irpo'iSofjLSVog] Fort, wpoaitrdopivog. 

24, 20. rp Y vvaticl — irpotKa HtreveyKa/jiivy] rg yvvaiKi — 
irpoiKa lire 1/67 fca/icvp Cobet. Cf. Lys. xix. 14. Tfjv infiv finripa 
IXafisv oifSlv iwi<lt€pop(v7iv. Aesch. c. Ctes. § 172. 7a/ia 
yvvaiKa xpvatov iirKpepo/iivtiv iroXv, Lucian. Dial. mer. 4, 
§ I. nivTB TTpoiKog raXavra {ToXavrivv wpoiKa recte Cobet.) eiri- 
itapofilvtiv. 

24, 22. eic Trig yvvaiKitag^ Ik Trig ywaiKttag ayopac supplet 
Cobetus. Qu. Ik Trig ywaiKwvlTiBog. 



XXIII. 



24, 29. irpotrSoKln (i<j. irpofjnoUimgy recte) Tig ayaOwVy &C. 

25, 6. Siivog Xiyuv wg ptTa ivavSpov {fitT ^AXiK^vSpov 
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(Cobet.) cod. Pal. 

25, 14. il^aywyiic ^vXwv] Imo tlaaytoyfigj in fallor. Nisi 
de exportatione {iKayutyy) ex Macedonia agitur. 

25, 15. avKO^avTfidy irtQavripui f^iKQaoi^HV TTjOOd^icc] avKO- 
iltavTriOy mpatrlpto (jtlXog ilvai ij irpO(niKH Madvig. 

25, 16. iv rg (TiroStf^J Qu. iv ry o-iroSocrfg. 

25,19. ayv(jj<TTwv — napQKaOrifiivtjv] a7va>Ttoiv — Vat. prob, 

Cobet. Recte. C/. ad Arist. Ran. 926. 

25, 22. Kol TTOiriaai Sixa raXavra] Qu. wore noiijaat — i. 

25, 29. iv fxitrOwry 01x^9 oIkwv] C/. Xen. Conv. iv, 4. iv 
fittrOurraig {olKtaig) olfcovatv. Athen. V. p. 212. D. 6 Si irport' 
pov cjc i^LtaOwTfig olxtaQ l^cct;!/. 

25, 32. SfvoSoxfac] Imo gji/oSoicfac. C/. Eur. Ale. 552. 



XXIV. 

26, 9. /ui(r0oii/ulvovc] Imo /ui<T0oi;i;rac* 

26, 14* rail/ i^' airov rivi avi/raSac] Qu. roii; v^' avrt:^ nvi 
iTTiraiai, 

it J 17. iaaai av £i<TcX0c7y] Qu. eai^ riva fXaiXStiv. 

26, 19. ovi^rci^at] Qu. i-nira^ai et hic. 

/$/V/. rac ^7700 vc Sici/Occv] rac i/'ij^ouc SiaOiTv conj. Ast. 
Recte, opinor. 

26, 23. oTTiiic aAAwc uii lorai] C/. Arist. Av. 133. Sttwc 
irapiifti fxoi — . kclL futiSafiUjc aXXtjg noiri<Tug> 



XXV. 

26, 28. €£ TIC /tii7 fiffivriTai] Annon « nc fiffiitirai ? Confer 
Aristophanis locum Pac. 276. aXX\ ft Ttg vfxiov iv 2a/uo- 
9p^KTg Tvy\avH \ fi^fxvupiivogy vvv iariv tv^aadai KoXovy &c. 
Ubi schol. SoKOvai yap 01 fitfivrifiivot ravra SIkuioI re Ji/ai Ka\ 
tic Scii/faii/ awZ^adm koI Ik \eiiiiwvwv. 
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27, 18. TOW traXTTKnoi] Annon roO aaXwiyKTov ? 

27, 19. ovfc lacrei rov avOpwirov vrrvov XajSeti;] J/tti/ov pro 
vwvov corrigit Cobetus, coll. Char. vii. oircjc ov tinag vvtvoq 
Aa/3y. Soph. Phil. 767. Xafxfiavei yap ovv \ virvo^ fie. Plat. 
Conv. p. 223 B. Alex. com. iii. 511. Anglice, to get any 
sleep. 

21 y 27. €ICO/U«r£B^] Qu. KOfllaBUV. 



XXVI. 
281 24. XeTTToc Koi av\iuLU}v^ Imo aXovrog 



XXVII. 

29, II. plxpQQ TO </Ltarioi;J C/. Arist. Eccl. 507. piwreiTi 
yXatvaQ. Act. Apost. xxii. 23. /otTrrovvrbiv to, ifuiaria. Lucian. 
de Salt. 83. Aristaen. Epist. i. 26. 

29, 12. T01; /3ovv aiptifrOdt] Imo tov jSovi/ aipeaOatf sub- 
limem tollere. 

29, 20. 7rea(ii»i/ ri\v KetjtaXfjv Kareayivat] Cf. Arist. Ach. 
1 180. fcai r^c K6^aX^c Kariayi ttc/oI A{0ov Trcacui;. 

29, 23. €ic fcoTTOvc e;i/3aAAe<i/j Lege uq Kovrovg ifi" 
^aXXtov. 

29, 24. StaToSe^EcrOai icat S<aKOi;r(^ea0ai] C/. Xen. Cyr. i. 
4, 4. rj SiaTo^evaofiivog rj SiaKOvriovfievog. 

29, 28. iSpav (TTpl^cti/J Lege TYJv iSpav arpi^uv* Cf. 
Theocr. xxiv. iii. oo-aa S' airo aKcAlcnv i^ponrpo^oi 
^ ApyoOev avBpeg \ aAAaAovc a^aAAovTi TraXaiffjuaaiv. Arist. 
Thesm. 133. vwo tijv tSpav avTiiv {ifiov) wrriXdB yipyaXog. 
Nub. 1507. 

29, 29. peXeriv opx^itrOai] Cf. 29, 19. Arist. Thesm. 1 1 79. 
6pK^a< fcai piXerxidi (i. e. op^furai koc /ticAcT^acc)* ov icaiAvcr' 
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xxvin. 

30, 18. Qu. wamp {Kvvig) ai yvvaiKig iv raig odolg avvip* 
\ovTai {avvipxovrai etiam Cobet, Mein.]. 

XXX. 

32, 26. ([ikidwvti^ M^^P^l 4^HSwvi(t^ fiirpt^ Cobet, coll. 
Alciphr. Epist. iii. 57, ((mdioXif {fftHSwydt^ Cobet) rw fiirpi^ 
Kixp^rai [xpnrai id.). Strab. viii. p. 358, et Poll. x. 179, ubi 
vitiose ipuddviog legfitur. Verum videtur ^uSwXt^ iiirpi^, 

33) 13* £^<<^ /uicrOaicrcu] Fort. iKfiKrOwaai, 
33i 15. ira/E>' avrtf aTToOiivai] Imo wap* avTff — . 
33» 19* Kol vapa tCjv yvwpifiwv roiavra KixP^<^Oai \ a firir 
av awaiTriaai — ] Kixp^^fOai pro KixpcttrOai Cobet. C/. ad 

Char. V. 4. 

33, 21. airoSfSovrctiv] Fort. airodiSovrog, 

F. H. M. BLAYDES. 



JUVENALIA. 

I. 149. 

Nil erit ulterius quod nostris moribus addat 
Posteritas : eadem facient cupientque minores : 
Omne in praecipiti viitum sieiii, Utere velis 
Totos pande sinus. 

Sieiit for stat seems a little awkward, although perhaps 
it is pregnant : * come to a stand-still.' Nevertheless, the 
corruption in P, steiiSy may indicate deeper corruption. 1 
should like to read : 

Omne in praecipiti viiiumst, eia I utere velis 
Totos pande sinus. 
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Eta or heta, with an imperative following, is a very 
idiomatic form of encouragement. Cf. Silius 12. 514, 
where it is found in the same position in the verse : 
Eta ! incute muris Umbonem Iliads. 

2. 169. 

Nam si mora longior urbem 
Indulsit pueris, non umquam derit amator. 
Mittentur bracae, cultelli, frena, fiagellum. 

\imittentur in the last verse means *will be sent as 
presents/ it is more likely that bacae^ * pearls * or * beads/ 
is the true reading than bracae, 

2. 647. 

Erldromidas Tyrias et femineum ceroma 
Quis nescit ? vel quis non vidit vulnera pali ; 
Quern cavat assiduis sudibus scuioque lacessit. 

I should prefer contoque. To harass a post with shield 
seems an absurd exercise. 

9. 130 seqq. 

Ne trepida, numquam pathicus tibi derit amicus 
Stantibus et salvis his collibus. Undique ad illus 
Convenient et carpentis et navibus omnes 
Qui digito scalpunt uno caput. Altera maior 
Spes superesi. Tu tantum erucis imprime dentem. 

This passage is discussed at length by, Mr. Housman, 
Class. Rev. iii., p. 200. I do not feel the same diflBlculty 
as to altera that he does, but the passage would read more 
simple if Juvenal had written : 



area maior 



spe superest. 
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* You have a wider field than you imagine before you.* 
Area might pass into alta^ altera^ from some reference to 
uno*. and spe before superest would easily become spes. 
This metaphorical use of area is common enough : cf. 
Ov. Her. i. 72: Am. 3. 15. 18; Fast. 4. 10. Spe with 
comparatives is common. As to the verse Grains ens tu 
tantum faticis imprime dentem which follows in P, I express 
no opinion, save that it is either spurious, or (with erticts)^ 
a complete separate verse. 

14. 210 seqq, 

Talibus instantem monitis quemcumque parentem 
Sic possem adfari : ' die, o vanissime, quis te 
Festinare iubet ? meliorem praesto magistro 
Discipulum. Securus abi : vinceris ut Aiax 
Praeteriit Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. 
Parcendum est teneris, nondum implevere medullas : 
Naturae mala nequitta est. Cum pectere barbam 
Coeperit at longae mucronem admittere cultri, 
Falsus erit testis,' &c. 

Naturae mala nequitta est is the reading of P. and of 
Buecheler. I do not understand it. Later MSS. have 
naturae mala nequitiae^ which is the vulgate adopted by 
Mayor : mala being nominative to implevere. But I ven- 
ture to suggest that the true reading is to be deduced 
from the corruption in P. Read : Natura aemula nequitia 
est. * Vice is emulous by nature.' This is a sentiment 
which suits the whole context. * You need not be in such 
haste to teach your children avarice. Spare their tender 
years. When they grow up they will do their best to 
equal you, and outdo you in your besetting vice. For it is 
in the nature of vice to be emulous.' The only change 
here is the substitution of u for a. 
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TiBULLIANUM, I. 6. 71. 

£t mihi sint durae leges, laudare nee ullam 
Possim ego, quin oculos appetat ilia meos ; 

£t si qui quid peccasse puter, ducarque capillis 
Inmerito proprias proripiarque vias. 

The MSS. variants are: vs. i. sini, 2, possum. 3. putat^ 
putor^ putet, ducatque, 4. protias. The only great diflBlculty 
is as to the fourth verse. It should be rectified, it seems 
to me, by writing 

ducarque capillis 
Inmerito propri/s, proripiarque y2?ras, 

Proripere is joined vj\t\iforaSy Plaut. Capt 3. 4. i. The 
genesis of the corruption seems this : the rhyme common 
in the two halves of the pentameter caused proprias ; then, 
as proprias wanted a noun, foras was changed to vias. 

A. PALMER. 
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CHARLES THE GREAT AND IRENE. 

* 'THHE central event of the Middle Ages ' and the 
J^ motives of the actors who were concerned in it, 
are far clearer now than they were in the days of Baronius. 
We may safely say that the clearing up has been chiefly 
due to the author of the Holy Roman Empire^ and to the 
great Munich historian who has recently died. Mr. Bryce 
has once for all placed the coronation of Charles the Great 
in its true perspective ; in that respect there is nothing to 
add to his work, and nothing to take away. Dollinger 
showed* that while it was the hope and dream of Charles, 
and the aim of his policy, to obtain the imperial crown, 
he did not desire to usurp it ; he rather wished to come 
by some means to a friendly arrangement with the rulers 
and people of that imperial city in the East where had 
been celebrated all the coronations of successors of Con- 
stantine for more than three hundred years. Hence is 
explained the reluctance of Charles to take the imperial 
name at the precise moment which Pope Leo chose for the 
memorable act.' But although we are so much more 
enlightened than Baronius and many who came after him, 
every student who reads over the story, especially if he 

1 In DcLS Kaiserthum Karls des cipua festivitas essety eccUsiam non 

Grassen und seiner Nachfolger, intraturum^ si pontificis cottsilium 

' The words of Einhard in the Vita praescire potuisset. Invidiam tamen 

Caroli Magniy c. 28, are emphatic : suscepti nominis, Romanis imperatori' 

fuodprimo in tantum aversatus est^ ut bus super hoc indignantibus^ magna 

adfirmaret^ se eo die, quamvis prae- tulit pacientia, 

VOL. vni. C 
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goes to the sources, will find abundant matter for doubt 
and conjecture. And if we turn from Western to Eastern 
Europe, and follow the story of Irene, we find more matter 
for doubt, new scope for conjecture. The purpose of this 
Paper is to set forth an hypothesis that will bring into one 
focus certain problems which puzzle us about the sovran 
of Aachen, and certain problems which puzzle us about 
the sovran of Constantinople. 

It is clear that in the year 794 A. D. the relations be- 
tween the Imperial and Frank Courts were not friendly. 
In that year befel the first great historical event witnessed 
by the Frank city on the Main. In that year prelates of 
Gaul, Germany, and Italy met in Franconofiirt, and 
Charles himself presided over the gathering. The Fathers 
had to pass judgment on a heresy which had been pro- 
mulgated in the land beyond the Pyrenees. At Toletum, 
which, once a Teutonic capital, had now to submit to 
the Mohammedan rulers who dwelled in Corduba, Bishop 
Elipandus preached a new doctrine as to the nature 
of the procession of the Son from the Father; and 
he found an ally in another Spanish churchman, Felix, 
Bishop of Urgellum. Felix, however, was not a subject 
of the Emir, who ruled at Cordova; his diocese lay 
north-west of Barcelona, within the limits of the Mark, 
which King Charles had reclaimed from the dominion 
of the Moslem. Both the bishop of great Toledo and he 
of less famous Urgel were condemned at Frankfurt, as 
they had been condemned before by lesser councils at 
Aquileia and Regensburg. But the assembly had to deal 
with the eastern as well as with the western peninsula of 
Europe ; it had to pass from heresies preached beyond the 
Pyrenees to schisms which divided the lands beyond the 
Balkans. The chief work of the Council at Frankfurt was 
not to pass judgment on errors originating in a Moham- 
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medan Emirate ; it was asked to decide on doctrines which 
distracted the Roman Empire. It was called upon to con- 
sider the g^eat question of image worship, compared with 
which Adoptianism was an obscure aberration. On this 
question a middle course was steered through a difficult 
strait. On the one side, like a Scylla, was the Council of 
Constantinople, which had condemned images (in 753), 
under the auspices of the Fifth Constantine ; on the other 
side, like a Charybdis, was the second Ecumenical Council 
of Nicaea (787), which had condemned iconoclasm. Of 
these, the second danger was the greater, because it had 
the sanction of a Pope. But notwithstanding the authority 
which had emanated from the Tiber, the learned men who 
met on the Main condemned the council over which the 
Empress Irene and her son had presided. It does not 
concern us here to enter into the ecclesiastical details. 
For our present purpose the Council of Frankfurt interests 
us as indicating the spirit which prevailed at this time 
in the Frank kingdom, and especially in the breast of 
Charles, towards the Empire. This spirit is clearly 
brought out in the Ltbrt Carolini^ written under the in- 
spiration of the king of the Franks, whose name they 
bear. This document, in which the controversial argu- 
ments used at Frankfurt are set forth in literary form, 
breathes a spirit of bitter animosity against the * Greeks.' 
The supreme in the State, as well as the supreme in the 
Church at Constantinople, are charged with gross vanity 
and blasphemous arrogance; and the whole document 
strikes one as animated more by political rancour than by 
theological earnestness. 

It is clear that the sovran who inspired the Council at 
Frankfurt had no friendly feelings at the time towards the 
sovran who had inspired the Council of Nicaea. Perhaps 
Charles had not yet forgiven Irene for her abrupt forbid- 
ding of the espousals which she had arranged between 

C2 
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her son Constantine and the Frank princess Hruodtrud. 
It seems clear, too, from passages in the Caroline Books ^ 
that at this time he had no thought of attempting to win 
that supreme title which was to be conferred on him in a 
strange way six years later. At the same time, it is clear 
that he was jealous of the princes who reigned on the 
Bosphorus, just because they possessed by indefeasible 
right, as he had to admit to himself, the title of Roman 
Emperors. In the Caroline Books we find protests entered 
against the official terms of the Roman court. The Franks, 
abasing themselves before heaven, affect to regard with 
horror the * divine* epithets which were added to the 
names of the Roman Emperors. That they should be 
called divi^ and that their acts should be called divalia — 
that seemed blasphemous to the Frank king, although 
Popes themselves used to conform to a pagan, but time- 
honoured usage. I have not space to follow the invectives 
of the Frank manifesto, but under all the pious arguments 
there lurks, it seems to me, much of the temper generally 
designated by the proverbial * sour grapes.' Charles was 
beginning to feel the sting of jealousy. The greatest man 
in Europe, as he felt himself to be, he was still over- 
shadowed in rank by a youth, who certainly was not 
brilliant, and by a woman. As yet he saw no way to 
winning that rank himself; the idea of usurping the title, 
and erecting a rival Roman empire, never occurred to 
him, nor would such a course have had the effect which he 
desired. Men would look upon him as an upstart if he 
were not acknowledged at Constantinople, and unity was 
felt to be an indissoluble addition of the Roman Empire. 
It would be interesting to know whether, thirteen years be- 
fore, when he betrothed Hruodtrud, his daughter by Suabian 
Hildeberga, to the Roman child Augustus, Charles enter- 
tained the idea that, if this union took place, his son-in-law 
might admit him as a colleague in the Empire. This co- 
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option of a father-in-law by a son-in-law a3 an Augustus 
might be paralleled by the co-option of a father by a son, 
which had taken place when the grandson of Leo the 
Great, destined to die before the year of his reign was 
ended, crowned his father Zeno. If Charles cherished 
such a dream, it was no wonder that when Irene refused 
to fulfil the contract he should have been deeply disap- 
pointed. 

Between 794, then, and 800 the assumption of the 
imperial crown for Charles passed from the region of 
impracticable dreams into the number of things that could 
be done. I believe that the initiative came not from 
Aachen, nor from Old Rome, but from New Rome herself; 
I believe that the Augusta designedly smoothed the way 
for Charles to advance to g^asp a Roman diadem and an 
imperial title.' This may seem at first a strange theory ; 
it may seem strange that the * Western Empire' should 
have owed its origin to the intentional policy of a 
sovran who ruled over the Roman Empire, not yet * the 
Eastern ;' yet this hypothesis, I think, best explains the 
data. 

The next event that concerns us now, after the Council 
of 794, is the blinding and deposition of Constantine VI. 
by the contrivance of his mother in 797 (August)* Then 
the Empress Irene rules alone, without a male colleague 
either nominally or actually assisting. The Empire had 
certainly never come to this pass before. Never before 
had the men of New Rome seen the day when there was 
no Augustus, man or child, to preside in the cathisma of 
the hippodrome, to worship in St. Sophia, to receive the 
senate and the denies in the palace. Never before had 

• If Mr. Freeman's conjecture (Eng- instance, of Constantine V. prove 

Ush Historical Review^ Oct. 1889), that correct, then the bestowal of the lesser 

the title of Patrician was conferred on title is the preliminary stage to Irene's 

Pippin with the consent, or at the design to bestow the greater title. 
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the men of Old Rome seen the day when there existed no 
male successor of Octavian and Trajan, separated from 
them indeed by lands and seas, indifferent, it might be, to 
their interests, but still their overlord, wearing the imperial 
crown, a Roman Augustus in Europe. The case of the 
Augusta Pulcheria furnished a parallel indeed to the early 
years of the reign of the Augusta Irene, when she acted 
for her son, who was not yet old enough to act for himself. 
But Pulcheria, acting on behalf of her brother Theodosius 
before he was adult, furnished no precedent for Irene reign- 
ing alone after the deposition of Constantine. It might be 
a nice legal question whether the Roman Empire could 
devolve upon a woman ; but the public opinion of the 
Romaioi had on one occasion expressed itself clearly 
enough. An Augusta of the seventh century who, like 
Irene, formed ambitious projects, and schemed and plotted 
unscrupulously to carry them out, met once with a rough 
check in the hippodrome from some frank speaker. Mar- 
tina, the second wife of Heraclius, tried to grasp the su- 
preme power for herself, and would have fain overshadowed 
both her stepson Constantine and her own son Heraclonas. 
But a bold voice was raised when an Augusta attempted 
to magnify herself above an Augustus. * You are honoured 
as the mother of the Emperors, but they as our Emperors 
and lords.' The significance of this remark is clear. The 
Romans regarded Augusta as a title of dignity, not as 
implying a claim to power or rule. A woman was con- 
sidered unfit to discharge some of those duties which 
devolve upon a ruler. * When foreign ambassadors,' they 
told Martina, *• come to the court, you cannot receive them 
or reply to them.* Men might concede that a mother or a 
sister should discharge the duties of a regent, with the 
help of councillors ; but the youthful Augustus was always 
there to sit on the throne, and represent the Roman 
Empire. Martina was compelled to hear the indignant 
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cry, * God forbid that the Roman Empire should fall so 
low.' 

But the irregularity, which was not tolerated in the 
case of Martina, was far more pronounced in the case of 
Irene. Martina wished to reserve her son in the back- 
ground ; Irene was ruling without a male colleague of any 
kind. The wonderful ability of the Athenian lady is 
shown by the fact that she maintained her abnormal posi- 
tion for more than five years — partly, no doubt, by playing 
off the ambitions of her courtiers against one another. But 
her position was extremely precarious, and she must have 
been fully conscious that it was so. She was a staunch 
champion of the orthodox faith, and this fact certainly 
was a strong support. But there was a large and impor- 
tant iconoclastic element in the army. Men who looked 
back to the glorious days of the Fifth Constantine and the 
Third Leo, and contrasted with those the recent days, in 
which nothing great was accomplished — these men could 
not look with complacency on the rule of an iconodulic 
woman. It was certainly an extraordinarily bold step 
for the Empress to place herself in a position so full 
of jeopardy, and I cannot believe that she would have 
taken that step without some adequate motive. With her 
son as colleague she was quite safe, and she had ample 
power. Her own ability and the weakness of Constantine 
enabled* her to manage him. He was sometimes refrac- 
tory, but he was really attached to her, notwithstanding 
her domineering ways and all she had done to despite him. 
She could not forget how, after her enforced retirement, 
he had restored her (792) to her former position, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the army, and had used stern 
measures to constrain the Armeniac regiments to recognise 
her title. Surely it must have seemed more for her own 
interests to continue to share the supreme power with a 
feeble son, whose existence rendered her own position 
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impregnalDle, than to attempt to stand on an untried 
pinnacle, where it seemed highly improbable that she 
could keep a footing for long« 

It seems strange that Irene should have decided to 
commit herself to a course apparently so impolitic, and 
place herself in such a perilous position. But when we 
take into account the circumstance that she could only 
reach that perilous place by most unnatural acts, her 
conduct seems stranger still. If Constantine had been 
prepared to abdicate the crown at her request, and with- 
draw to some remote country, one might think that, for 
her own safety, she would have hesitated to ask him. 
But in a case where it was necessary to depose her son 
violently, and even deprive him of eyesight, in order to 
render him incapable of ever assuming the imperial title, 
there must surely have been some unusually strong motive 
determining the mother to face the jeopardy. I, for one, 
cannot believe that her only motive was to be sole sovran 
in the Palace of the Acropolis of Constantinople. I 
cannot believe that merely such an ambition prompted her 
to face the dangers which were sure to threaten the rule of 
an unsupported Augusta, dangers increased through^the 
odium excited by such unnatural treatment of a son. 
Without some deeper motive not recorded by our authori- 
ties, not known to them, even the pious organizer of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, even the popular restorer of 
images, would not have persuaded herself to encounter 
such uncertainties and perils. 

Irene was not an old woman in the year of the Council 
of Frankfurt. We may be sure she was young when 
Constantine V. selected her to marry his son. Prince Leo, 
in 768. If she were eighteen then, and she may well have 
been even younger, she was only forty-four in 794. A 
woman at this age might well feel a wish to have a lord to 
share her throne. She might well prefer a husband, whom 
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she raised to be her peer, to a son who, however submissive 
she compelled him to be, had ere now proved refractory. 
And it surprises us, that when she compassed her son's 
deposition she chose no Roman Patrician to reign by her 
side. By such a course she would have avoided the 
dangers which threatened an Empress without an Emperor. 
The more we consider the whole drama from every point 
of view, the more convinced we may be that Irene would 
never have blinded and deposed her son, if she had not 
formed the design of supplanting him by a husband. To 
put an imaginary case — if Agamemnon had died at Ilium, 
and if Orestes and Cly taemnestra ruled together at Argos, is 
it likely that Clytaemnestra would abolish her son, unless 
there were an Aegisthus in the background ? 

On what favoured Patrician, then, did the choice of the 
august lady fall ? On no Patrician certainly who dwelled 
on or beneath the Acropolis of Constantinople, for in that 
case there was nothing to hinder her from making the 
Patrician an Augustus, when Constantine was put out of 
the way. Would it surprise us if we were told that 
Irene contemplated giving her hand to one who was 
greater and more famous than any general or governor 
of her own, to one who ruled over a Christian realm 
larger than hers, though it was not the Roman Empire ? 
Would it surprise us if Irene selected in thought for her 
future colleague a Patrician greater than any Patrician who 
waited on her in the imperial palace, and resolved to wed 
herself the father of the maiden who had been betrothed to 
her own son ? The circumstance that no writer records 
such a resolve is no sound objection to the conjecture. 
For as that resolve, assuming it to have been formed and 
to have determined the conduct of Irene, was never carried 
out, the chroniclers were not likely to know anything 
about it. In such a design on the part of Irene there 
would certainly be nothing to surprise us. Throughout 
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Europe she could have discovered no more splendid match. 
The refined aristocracy of Constantinople might with some 
reason despise the Teutons of the West as barbarians, but 
if any of her ministers affected to include the King of the 
Franks under the reproach, Irene had every means of 
knowing better. From the Greek Elissaeus, who had 
sojourned long at the court of Aachen, to teach the 
afiianced bride of her son Constantine, she could learn 
what manner of man the great conqueror really was. The 
imagination of the young Constantine had been fired at 
the thought of marrying the German princess who lived so 
far away in North-western Europe; and it was hard to 
console him when he learned that the Lady Erythr6, whom 
he had never seen, was not to be his. It is easy to con- 
ceive that, as the form of Hruodtrud entered into the imagi- 
nation of the son, the form of Charles may have crept into 
the imagination of the mother. It may well have been 
that the fame of a hero whose strength was beyond the 
strength of other men, and whose prowess equalled his 
strength ; of a conqueror whose arms had been victorious 
north, and south, and east, and west ; of a king who culti- 
vated the arts of peace as ardently as he followed the 
pursuits of war — it may well have been, that the form of 
the lord who ruled in the [/rSs Aqtcensis^ beyond the 
Danube and beyond the Rhine, fascinated the fancy of the 
widowed lady who ruled in the imperial City. 

Politically, as well as personally, for the Empress, as 
well as for the woman, such an alliance might seem to 
offer advantages on a splendid scale ; such advantages as 
might have dazzled a contemporary, for even now they 
almost surprise an historian, when they come into his 
view. If the realm of Charles were united to the realm of 
Irene, the Roman Empire would again extend from the 
Phasis to the Atlantic ; the Roman eagles would again fly 
on * the shores of the Northern Sea '; the lands which be- 
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longed to Charles beyond the Rhine, the lands which 
acknowledged him beyond the Elbe, might partly com- 
pensate for the lands to the south, which Heraclius and 
his successors had lost to the Saracen invaders. Here 
was a prospect which might well dazzle the eyes of the 
Roman Augusta. Looked at from his point of view, it 
could hardly fail to allure the Frank king. 

If we assume, then, that Irene conceived the design of 
sharing her imperial throne with the great Patrician of the 
West, her behaviour towards her son is completely ex- 
plained. Without such a motive it is inexplicable. Con- 
stantine's disobedient conduct in divorcing Maria, the wife 
whom his mother had compelled him to take, and espous- 
ing Theodote in her stead (January, 795) may have finally 
determined Irene to bring matters to an issue. Before 
committing herself, she would naturally take care to 
arrange matters with the enemy whom she desired to 
change into a fiiend, and several messages probably 
passed between Constantinople and Aachen. Such secret 
messages we should not expect to find recorded in the 
chronicles, whether Frank or Greek. These embassies 
occupied time, and the final blow was not struck until 
summer, 797. On the 15th of August Constantine VI. 
was blinded, and ceased to be an Emperor ; and then, for 
the first time in the annals of the two Romes, a woman 
reigned alone on the throne of the Caesars. 

We could not expect to hear of the messages which, on 
my hypothesis, were interchanged between Charles and 
Irene before the event of 797 ; but there is duly recorded in 
the Annals of Einhard the arrival, in 798, of an embassy 
from the Roman Court.* The men whom Irene chose to 

' AfmaUs Laurissenses (Pertz, i. p. legati Michahel patricius quondam 

184), Aquasgrani palatium pergens Frigiae et Theophiius presbyter, epis- 

legationem Graecorum a Constantino- tolam Herenae imperatricis ferentes : 

poli missam suscepit. Erant enim nam filius ejus Constantinus imperator 
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conduct the embassy were Michael Ganglianus, a Patrician, 
and Theophilus, a priest of Blachernaa. Their duty was to 
inform King Charles of the deposition of the Emperor 
Constantine. It seems to me that this embassy is a 
confirmation of the hypothesis which I am seeking 
to expound. It certainly proves that friendly relations 
had been established between the two Courts since the 
Caroline Books thundered against *the Greeks/ And if 
there was no understanding between Charles and Irene, 
why should the Empress have been at pains to send to a 
distant court news of an event which in no way concerned 
it ? What was Constantine to Charles, or Charles to 
Constantine, except on the hypothesis which I propose ? 

So far we have been following the motives of the Em- 
press ; let us now turn to regard the motives of the King. 
Can it be supposed, it may be asked, that Charles was in 
any way privy to the machinations which Irene organized 
against her son ? We may answer, that Charles might have 
accepted the offers of Irene, and yet have been ignorant of 
the unnatural part which she was undertaking to play. 
She could easily have represented her son as a worthless 
youth, highly unpopular, one whom his subjects would 
rejoice to dethrone, and this was actually the idea enter- 
tained in the West.* But even if Charles suspected that 
she was weaving some dark and doubtful scheme against 
her oflFspring, it was a great prize that she proposed to his 
ambition. She offered to raise him to the highest rank in 
the world, and to bestow on him the most precious symbol 

anno superiore a suis comprehensus et purport of the embassy is peculiar to 

excaecatus est. Haec tamen legatio the Ann, Laur, It only proves of 

tantum de pace fuit. course what the ostensible purport 

The Annals of Einhard add three was. As to Patricius Frigiae^ I have 

points — Michael's surname was Gan- no doubt that it means stratSgos of the 

glianos ; Theophilus is de Blachernis ; Anatolic Theme. 

Constantine is deposed propter morum * See last note. 
insolentiam. The clause as to the 
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of earthly authority. The successor of Constantine and 
Theodosius, he would be the lord of all European Christen- 
dom. When he consented that his daughter should cross 
the seas, and assume a Greek name, he cherished a hope 
that his influence would be extended into Asia — 

ut per natam regni vires tendantur in Asiam. 

And perhaps he even dreamed that he might himself be 
elevated from the rank of Patrician to that of Augustus. 
But now the chance was offered to him of being Emperor 
without a son-in-law for colleague ; he might now dream 
of reigning in the city of Constantine, as well as in his 
own Aquae. 

In support of my hypothesis I would insist on three 
clear facts — (i) that in these years (between 794 and 800) 
Charles formed the design of becoming a Roman Emperor ; 
(2) that he considered recognition of his title at Constanti- 
nople indispensable ; (3) a marriage with Irene was openly 
proposed and negotiated after 800. It seems plain from 
the whole story, that it never occurred to Charles to 
usurp the imperial title : and usurping that title meant to 
assume it without the consent of the legitimate Roman 
sovran at New Rome. DoUinger thought that Charles 
negotiated with the Court of Constantinople to induce 
Irene to transfer the imperial crown to him. It is hardly 
possible to believe that he would ever have seriously 
demanded such a transference ; he might, of course, have 
asked to be accepted as a colleague. But the sex of the 
sovran with whom he had to deal smoothed away the 
difficulties ; a king and an Empress might easily marry 
Eastern and Western Europe, and make them an undi- 
vided Empire. And, as I believe, the proposal came from 
Irene. 

In the year after that in which Ganglianus and Theo- 
philus brought to Charles the tidings of the dethronement 
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of Constantine, a Saxon war claimed the presence of that 
monarch beyond the Rhine. In the same year, too, Pope 
Leo III., having escaped with difficulty from an attack of 
his enemies, journeyed northwards, to implore the son of 
Pippin to defend him, and restore him to his see. The 
Pope and the king met in Westphalia, at Paderborn, but 
it was not till the autumn of 800 that affairs in the north 
allowed Charles to cross the Alps, and restore order in 
Italy. The Pope returned to Rome a year sooner than 
his defender, but before he returned they conferred to- 
gether on many matters. Doubtless the news which the 
ambassadors of Irene had brought from the citadel of the 
Bosphorus was discussed between them. 

Here a new element appears ; the plot thickens. 
Against the ambition of a king and the desire of a woman 
is set the craft of a priest. We learn from two sources' 
that Pope Leo applied in his difficulty to the Empress 
Irene, and received no help. The statement is in itself by 
no means incredible, for though the bonds which attached 
Old Rome to New Rome had been relaxed in the reign of 
the two great Iconoclasts, the orthodoxy of Irene and the 
gathering of the Seventh Ecumenical Council had renewed 
relations between the Pope and his sovran. As for the 
authority on which this application of Leo rests, neither 
the statement of the monk of St. Gall, nor that of the late 
Greek chronicler, Constantine Manasses, would have much 
weight, taken alone ; but in combination they have very 



B Monk of St. Gall, i. 26, and Con- 
stantine Manasses in his rhymed 
chronicle. M. Gasquet, Vempire 
byzantin et la monarchie franque^ 
p. 281, drew my attention to these 
statements. He does not express a 
positive opinion as to their credibility, 
but he justly remarks, that public 



opinion still considered the Emperor the 
natural overlord of the Bishop of Rome. 
* Loin qu*il pariit strange que le pape 
port&t son difiigrend & Byzance, 11 sem- 
blait aux hommes de ce temps extra- 
ordinaire que justice ne fdt pas faite 
par I'empereur.* 
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great weight, because they are independent. It seems to 
me that we must accept this evidence, and conclude that 
Leo turned to the Augusta before he sought the presence 
of the Patrician. The refusal which his envoy met at 
Constantinople can have inspired him with no good will 
towards Irene, and he would certainly have looked with 
no favour on an alliance which, by drawing the king of 
the Franks into close union with New Rome, could 
hardly fail to draw him away from Old Rome. If Charles 
communicated to Leo, at Paderborn, any projects in regard 
to the imperial title, his spiritual father may have decided 
even then to anticipate the carrying out of them. 

After the departure of Leo, Charles remained a few 
days at Paderborn, and there came to him three envoys 
from Michael the Strat6gos of the Theme of Sicily, but of 
their business the Annals of Einhard do not inform us. 
We may suspect that the matter related to some joint 
operation against the common foe of Romans and Franks 
alike, against the Saracen pirates of the Mediteranean. 
In any case the embassy seems to point to a growing 
intimacy between the two great courts of Christian 
Europe. 

In the year 800, at the beginning of June, Alemannian 
Liudberga, the wife of Charles, died at Tours." Her death 
removed one obstacle which, however, would hardly have 
been found a serious one by a mighty monarch advancing 
to secure the imperial crown. The circumstance that 
Charles was married must not be alleged as an objection 
to my theory that he had for several years past con- 
templated a marriage with Irene. If Constantine VI. 
had been able to divorce his consort Maria and marry 
Theodote with the tacit consent of the Patriarch Tarasius, 
it would have been no hard task for Charles to compass a 

* Ann. Laur.f p. i86. 
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divorce from Liudberga, even as he had before put away 
the daughter of Desiderius, and married Hildeberga. But 
when his queen died in the city of St. Martin his hope 
must have seemed nearer than ever to its accomplish- 
ment. 

How Charles set out from Mogxmtiacum and crossed 
the Alps in the autumn, how he was received by the Pope, 
and how he was crowned and anointed Augustus on 
Christmas Day, I need not rehearse here. Competent 
critics agree that it was a surprise to Charles, and a sur- 
prise half unwelcome. The solemnity of the scene, the 
acclamations of the spectators, overcame the resistance 
which he was almost disposed to offer to the function 
which the Pope had taken upon himself to perform. This 
coronation was not that on which the King had set his 
hopes. The Pope, unquestionably, was the highest pontiff 
in Christendom ; the city of the Tiber was venerable, 
sanctified by memories old and recent ; but for all that, 
to be proclaimed Emperor in the Old Rome did not mean 
as much as to be proclaimed Emperor in the New, and to 
be crowned in the Church of St. Peter by the Pope did not 
give as clear a right to the title as a coronation by the 
Patriarch in St. Sophia. For the consent of the Senate of 
the Roman Empire was a necessary part of a legitimate 
election, and the Senate of the Empire was in no sense 
represented in Italy. The Senate of Rome was a mere 
municipal body. There can be little doubt that the newly 
created Augustus felt that he had still to make good his 
title. He was called Imperator on the banks of the Tiber ; 
but if he were not called Basileus on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, his dignity would be little more than a 
farce. 

But if the Emperor felt scruples, the Pope must have 
rejoiced in the success of his stratagem. He had now 
bound the king of the Franks more closely than ever to 
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his interests, and he had by the same act lessened the 
probability that the projected alliance of Charles and Irene 
would ever take place. For it was plain that the Empress 
must regard with suspicion and displeasure the indepen- 
dent assumption of the title and the crown which she had 
desired to bestow. Leo knew that it would seem to her an 
indecent usurpation, little less than a menace of hostility. 
He knew that at Constantinople Charles would be con- 
sidered a tyrant who had arisen in Italy' and intended 
ultimately to sail eastward and grasp the true seat of the 
Roman Empire; for in men's minds at that time the 
Roman Empire and the city of Constantine were insepar- 
able. Thus the Pope, I conceive, wished to estrange Charles 
from Irene, and to prevent the possibility of Eastern in- 
fluence becoming dominant in Western Europe, which he 
regarded as his spiritual domain. 

Meanwhile others were striving in the East toward the 
same end for which the Pope was working in the West. 
Roman Patricians were not likely to look favourably on 
the intrusion of a rival from Francia ; and although the 
Empress doubtless kept her schemes as secret as possible, 
we must assume that they were known to her favourite the 
eunuch Aetius, who, for his own sake at least, could not be 
jealous of an aspirant either to the hand or to the throne 
of his mistress. But Aetius had a brother named Leo, for 
whom he was anxious to secure the crown ; and it was 
therefore his policy to do all that he could to throw 
obstacles in the way of Charles.' The obstacle in the 

^ Gasqnet has some good remarks on in the good graces of his mistress, by 

this aspect, op, cit, p. 285. Cp« advocating the marriage with Charles. 

Einhard, Vita Caroli, c, 28, * propter I may here correct an oversight in my 

susceptum a se imperatoris nomen et History of the Later Roman Empire^ 

ob hoc quasi qni imperium eis praeri- vol. ii. p. 479, where I say that Aetius 

pere vellet, valde suspectum.' desired to place Nicetas on the throne. 

• I suspect that Stauracius, the rival Theophanes is explicit, that Aetius's 

of Aetius, may have maintained a place candidate was his brother Leo. 

VOL. vni. D 
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East to the marriage of Irene with Charles was the 
interest of Leo, the brother of Aetius ; the obstacle in 
the West to the marriage of Charles with Irene was the 
interest of Leo, the Pope. It is clear that the event in 
the Basilica of St. Peter must have been welcome to Aetius 
and his brother; they could now denounce the Patrician, 
who had proclaimed himself Augustus, as a tyrant and an 
undisguised enemy ; they could say that he was openly 
false to his engagements with the Empress, and insinuate 
that he intended to come to dethrone her." 

But the new Emperor was determined to make his 
peace with Irene and to carry out the old project, as if 
the Pope had never intervened. There is no record of 
an emb9,ssy sent by him to Constantinople in the year 
80 1, but it seems almost certain that some messengers 
were actually sent to explain to Irene that no usurpation 
or insult or hostility was intended by the coronation of 
Christmas Day. It was in answer to such a message, we 
may assume, that Irene despatched the Spathar Leo, who 
arrived at Aachen early in 802. His mission, contem- 
porary Annals say, was * to confirm peace between the 
Franks and the Greeks.' In answer to this embassy 
Charles sent Jesse, Bishop of Amiens, and Count Helm- 
gaud to Constantinople,'^ and these were the envoys who 
witnessed the deposition of Irene and the elevation of the 
First Nicephorus at the end of the year. The Frank 
annalists merely say that the ambassadors were sent * ut 
pacem cum ea statuerent'; but the Greek historian, Theo- 
phanes, is better informed. He knew that the idea afloat 
was a marriage between Charles and Irene, and a union of 
the East and the West [kvuxrai ra i^a kox to, i<nripia) ; and he 

9 Monk of St. Gall, i. 28, * sicut imperio.' 
tunc faraa ferebat, ne Carolus insperate *® Einhard^s Annals ^ ann. 802. 

veniens regnum illorum suo subjugaret 
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says that Irene would have consented had it not been for 
Aetius, who was trying to secure the sovranty for his 
brother. The words of Theophanes certainly imply that 
Pope Leo desired the proposed marriage ;^i but on such a 
point a statement of Theophanes is not worth very much. 
It is possible, however, that the authority of Charles may 
have extorted from Leo an unwilling consent to his plan ; 
and the Pope may have been convinced that it could never 
be carried out. The dethronement of Irene cut off the 
hopes of Charles in this direction ; but he never ceased 
throughout the reigns of her successor, Nicephorus, and his 
successor, Michael, to negotiate for a confirmation of his 
imperial title. A discussion of the relations between the 
two Courts between 802 and 814 must be kept for another 
occasion. 

Whether my hypothetical reconstruction of the events 
before the December of the year 800 is right or wrong, the 
project of marriage in the year 802 is a distinctly attested 
historical fact. It marks a peculiarly interesting moment 
in the history of the Roman Empire — a moment when 
there was the chance that, if only for a short time, the 
Empire might again, in some directions, resume its old 
dimensions, and in others pass beyond the utmost limits 
which defined its measure when it was at its greatest. If 
Irene had conceded the imperial crown to a Frank lord, 
the Empire would have been more imposing than it had 
ever been since the days when Arcadius bestowed the title 
Augusta on his Frank lady. Gaul and Italy ; Pannonia, 
Noricum, and Rhoetia; Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia; 
even the Agri Decumates, east of the Rhine ; the islands 
which lie between Italy and Spain ; a strip of Spain itself 

^^ Theophanes, A. M. 6294, ll<p$a<raif nwot (tvxBrjyai airiiy r^ Kapo^k^ 
dh Koi ol hrtoffraXirr^s leaph Kapoikov Tphs ydfioy Koi iifuirai ra i^a Kai rh 
iwoKpurtdptoi koX rod wdwa Aiomos i<rw4pia, 
wphs riiy tiKrtfittrrdrriy Eip^yi^Ki curo^- 
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— all these countries would have been gathered back to 
the imperial fold. And besides these, East-Franks, and 
Bavarians, and Saxons, and all the barbarous and wild 
nations between the Rhine and the Vistula, the Ocean 
and the Danube,*' Slaves who were more or less subdued 
by Charles, would have acknowledged the same lords as 
Constantinople. Over Jazygia too, the land between the 
Theiss and the Danube, Charles seems to have claimed, by 
virtue of his Avar conquest, a sort of overlordship." 

Such would certainly have been the map of the Roman 
Empire at the beginning of the ninth century, if this mar- 
riage had taken place. But the Empire might easily have 
become much greater even than this. If the great Charles 
had found himself Emperor of the whole of Christendom, 
he might well have dreamed of recovering those Christian 
countries which had belonged to the realm of the great 
Constantine. If the strength of the Franks and the 
strength of the Romaioi had been united under one head, 
and that head he who had reclaimed the Spanish March, 
who can say that the fatal enemy of Christian Europe 
might not have been driven from the shores of Spain and 
from the shores of Africa ; nay, driven even beyond the 
Euphrates and beyond the Red Sea. Had Charles been 
acknowledged at New Rome, he might have measured 
swords with Harun Alraschid, and expelled the Saracen 
from the Holy City. A$ he was only acknowledged at 
Old Rome, he maintained friendship with the Caliph, and 
tried to protect the interests of Jerusalem by diplomacy. 
In any case, we may be sure that the kingdom of Bulgaria 

wEinhard's Vita Caroli Magni, land between Danube and Theiss. The 

c. XV. idea of a northern Bulgaria on the 

^^'EiaAiSLxdfib.^etadposttam in altera Theiss has been fully refuted by 

Danubii fipa Daciam, I believe that Hunfalvy in his valuable work Magyar" 

Einhard uses the name Dacia wrongly, orstdg Ethnogmphidja, p. 167, sqq. 
and means not Trajan's Dacia, but the 
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would have been subdued, and the province beyond the 
Danube which Trajan had conquered and Aurelian had 
resigned, the Dacia which in later days was to become 
part of a small Romania, might have been then made part 
of a large Romania by a Christian rival of Trajan. These 
things did not happen ; but they might have happened if 
Charles had assumed the imperial crown in a different 
way ; if he had received it, as Irene, according to my view, 
wished that he should receive it. 

J. B. BURY. 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE 

OF EURIPIDES. 

THE texts which are here printed for the first time 
come from the papyrus fi-agments recovered by 
Mr, Flinders Petrie in the structure of Ptolemaic mummy- 
cases he exhumed at Kurob in the Fayoum. Of this 
discovery I shall g^ve full details in the forthcoming 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The papers found along with these remains of Eu- 
ripides' famous play are dated in the early years of 
Ptolemy III., viz. before 230 B.C. As we have found no 
dates later than this reign in any of the cases, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the present literary fragments 
can be more recent ; nay rather, the natural inference, that 
a play of Euripides ivould take longer than ephemeral 
documents would to turn into waste paper, is strongly cor- 
roborated by the character of the writing. From a palseo- 
graphical point of view the hand is very old, possibly 
generations older than the company in which it was found. 
In any case we have before us part of the oldest known 
MS. of a Greek play. 

There can be no doubt as to the identification. Not 
only do the passages recovered correspond strictly with 
the argument of the play given by Hyginus^ and his enu- 

* Cf. Nauck's ^ra^^. Tragg, Grac,^ Lycutn concedere regnum Amphioni. 

2nd ed. p. 411 : — Dircen ad taurum We learn from a schol. (ad Ap. Rh. 

crinibus religatis tiecant [sc. Amphion iv. 1090) that the young men enticed 

and Zethus] Lycum cum occidere veU Lycus under false pretences into the 

Unty vetuit eos Mercurius et simuljussit mountain. 
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meration of the actors, but one of the fragments quoted by 
Stobseus IS evidently from tS?e final chorus here partly 
recovered. The various philosophical saws, and the dis- 
cussion on the relative merits of manual labour and of 
music, which made the play so celebrated in antiquity, 
all belong to an earlier part. We have the speech of 
Hermes, as Deus ex machina^ and the reply of the tyrant 
Lycus, almost complete ; and there seems room for 
nothing more than a few concluding lines of chorus, as is 
usual with Euripides.' 

The text, though very well written, and easy to read 
where it is not maltreated by age and glue, is broken or 
effaced so as to leave much to conjecture. It is in very 
small capitals, the words are not divided, and there are no 
accents or stops. I have separated the words merely to 
save the trouble of printing a second copy of the text, 
but my divisions may not all be correct. In many cases 
the ti-ue reading was not seen by us till we had con- 
jectured it, and then fitted it to the faint vestiges on the 
papyrus. Mr. Sayce and I did a great deal of this work 
during the first decipherment — of course the first comers 
reap the main harvest of these delightful studies —and M. 
Henri Weil, from an imperfect copy of the last column 
sent him by Mr. Sayce, made some brilliant guesses. But 
I thought his work should be kept separate from ours, and 
trust that when he reads the present paper he will have 
many suggestions to make. Then Mr. Bury filled up 
several gaps, and Mr. W. J. M. Starkie made a few sug- 
gestions. In this way we are enabled to present the 
precious fragments in such a form to the learned world 
as to save other scholars much preliminary labour. But 

' Frag. 916 (Nauck) appears to be such an ending, and would suit this place 
▼cry well. 
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we do not pretend that the work is complete, and trust 
to see the last column, at all events, completely restored 
by the ingenuity of those who shall find the truth where 
we are still at fault. 

I now proceed to give a short commentary on the 
separate pieces before us. As can be seen firom Frag. C, 
there were two columns on each page, making together 
over seventy lines. Fragments A and B, so far as their 
form goes, might belong to one other page, but a careful 
examination of their contents forces me to conclude that 
we have in them portions of different pages. It is not 
easy to say which of them should come first, and I at 
first thought that A spoke of the advent of Dirce in 
Cithaeron, and therefore should come considerably earlier 
than B, at the close of which Lycus is announced. 
But Dirce (according to Hyginus) had appeared as a 
Bacchanalian in the mountain ; had attempted the murder 
of Antiope through her sons; had been seized by them 
and tied to the bull, and killed — all of which a messenger 
had related, before the young men entice Lycus into the 
mountain by a friendly message. When he appeared, he 
was probably, after his first speech, drawn into an am- 
buscade by the young men. This is the subject of Frag. 
A, which mentions his guards^ and his entering the house, 
where he was afterwards seized and bound. Then follows 
Fragment C. These are the reasons why I should perhaps 
have placed the fragments in a different order. 

The right column of A seems to have been a thesis 
refuting Antiope's claims that her sons were the offspring 
of Zeus. Such a speech might be spoken either by Dirce 
or by Lycus. 
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Antiope a. 

ILe/i Col.'\ 

AC HAOMAI KAI 

— OYK AC4»AA€C ToA €inAC AN0PU)n €C . Yf . . 

— APAN A€l Tl €K€INoYC A o|A €rU) T€0NH[KoTAC ? 

— KAAtOC AP €in€P ofCGA TAZU)M€C0A . . . 

] AAAHN H AoMCON CT€IX[€IN €]CU) 5 
] KAI nPIN OIKOYM [€No| ? 
]ToYC S€NoYC [ 
] AoPY*opoY[C] €SU) [ 
] NTAI . Al . . . o|N n[ 
HM]€IC KAI CY eHCoM€N KAAUC 10 

] HeoC €ICIN o| E€No| 
]oYK €XoYCIN €r X€Po|N 
] ♦PoYPo|T€ RAN ? . . . n€TPAC 

NT€C KAN . . K HI AoMCON 

A€ nAIAAN €MHI is 

. AIX€lo KAI TAX €IC€TAI 
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Antiope a,— [Right Col.'] 

AIACT 
o|oc KHPY 
K]AI n[PIN] TA M€N €♦[ 
oY I€YC €M€IX©H[ 20 

Tl A ICTAN€IC[ 
IHNoC MoAoYCA C€[ 
€n€IA op|Z€l KAI A[ 
AYTH T€ A€INH[ 
nAIAAC T€ ToYC I[ 25 

U)N XPHC AKoY€IN[ 
€K0NTA AoYNAI[ 

Frag. A (left col.), 2. The obelus at the opening marks 
that the speaker changes with each line. But for the cretic 
ending which results, I should read the line ai/0pai7r' ic 

3. The stop is after rt. The MS. varies as to elision ; 
often both vowels are written, but in perhaps as many 
cases the elision is observed. 

4 and 5. Perhaps ra^oijueo'da wv 

ToKiv TIV aW'llVy &c. 

The rest of the passage seems to have been consulta- 
tion how best to take measures for the capture of Antiope. 
The mention of going within some house or hut in the 
mountain, and the fact that the final chorus (Frag. C 4) 
mentions the seizure of Lycus within the house, make it 
likely that this Frag, refers to Lycus. If so, his first 
speech, which begins at the close of Frag. A, must have 
been followed (at some distance) by the dialogue before 
us, in which one of the young men, perhaps Zethus, poses 
as a g^ide in order to lead Lycus into the snare. Let 
the reader judge. 
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Antiope B. 
]A€ MHA€ on(A)C ♦€YZoYM€eA 
]AC . . . C€r6NNHC€N HATHP 
]€l r«1€0 HMU)N r €X0PON ANAPA TeiCCTAI 
]KTAI A€ nANTWN €IC T0C0NA6 CYM*oPAC 
]T oYA AN €K*Yro|M€N €1 BoYAo|M€0A s 

]HC NeU}P€C AIMA MH AoYNAI AIKHN 
]CIA HMIN €IC ToA €PX€TAI TYXH 
] 0AN6IN A€l TUIA €N HM€PAC ♦Aei 
jTPonAIA noA€MIU)N CTHCAI . X€PI 

]€NoYTU) MHT€P €SAYAU) TAA€ 10 

]o AAMRPON AI06POC NAI6IC HCAoN 
T]oCoYToN MH TAMCIN M€ . HA€(a)C 
]A €INAI ColC T6KNOIC ♦.AH 

KA]AoN TOA AAAA CYMMAX6IN ♦lAolC 

]nPoC ArPAN T€ 6YTYX . . €IH . HN is 
€]AU)M€N ANAPA AYCC€B€CTAToN 
C . . .] C€l XPH AoHACAl TYPANNIKoN 

CJto.] ] AYKOC nAP€CTI CirU)M€N ♦IAo| 

l,k.2 noYC Al n€TPAN 

APACMolC 20 

TIN€C A€ NAIIOC AICON T€C €K HolAC ? 

CHMAtN[l . . T . AIRA TIRPAC 

A6IN0N NoMIItON AYToC oYK ATIMACAC 

[Four more effaced lines.] 
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Frag. B can be placed with certainty. The conclusion 
of it is plainly the speech of Lycus when he first appears 
on the stage, and is introduced by a line of the chorus 
warning the previous speaker to be silent. The general 
sense of the passage has been determined mainly by 
Mr. Bury's sagacity. The speaker must be one of the 
young men (probably Zethus), as he addresses his mother 
in lo. He is calming her fears at the approach of the 
tyrant, and urging that if Zeus be really, as she says, their 
father, he will help them in their struggle. The argfu- 
ment seems to be — * let us not think how we shall fly, but 
how we may summon the father that begat us to help in 
avenging us. We cannot escape, for the fresh blood of 
Dirce will convict us of her murder. We must either win 
or die. And now appeal to Jove above not to indulge 
in amours with mortals unless he intends to help the 
children which result. It is ignoble not to stick to one's 
friends. Let him help us to compass the death of this 
hateful tyrant.' The announcement of Lycus's approach 
does not commence with KAI MHN, as is usual; but what 
the words are we cannot tell. 

The following is Mr. Bury's restoration : — 

] A€ MHA' oniOC ♦€YZoYM€0A 
MATHN TAP HMAC Z€YC €r€NNHC€N RATHP 

nAHN €1 M€e HM(a)N T CXePoN ANAPA T€ICETAI 

IKTAI A€ RANT' oYN €IC ToCoNA€ CYM*oPAC 

(OCT' OYA AN €K<l>YrolM€N €1 BOYAolM€eA 5 

t 

AIPKHC N€U)P€C AIMA MH AoYNAI AIKHN 
TolC APtOCI A' HMIN €IC ToA' €PX€TAI TYXH 
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H TAP eAN€IN A€l TU)IA' €N HM6PAC OACI 

H Tol TPoRAIA noA€MIU)N CTHCAI X€PI 

AAAA CY M€N oYTU) MHT€P €ZAYAn TAA€ lo 

KAY' oC To AAMHPoN AieEPoC NAIEIC REAoN 

Z€Y MoY ToCoYToN MH TAMCIN M€N HA€U)C 

CnCIPANTA A' €INAI ColC T€KNolC ANU)4>EAH 

OY TAP KAAoN ToA' AAAA CYMMAX€IN ♦lAolC 

CtOCoN A€] nPoC ArPAN T' €YTYXH 0€IHC oAoN is 
onWC €A(a)M€N ANAPA AYCC€B€CTAToN 

ToloN A€ Col XPH AoEACAl TYPANNIKoN 



4. The papyrus reads FIANTION in this line, which 
is the great difficulty. For the position of ovi/, cf. 
HeraclidcBy 793. 

8. Cf. Helena^ 1090. 

10. EHAYAU) ; imperative middle. 

11. Cf. PhoentsscBj 84 sq. 

15. For the optative and imperative jointly in a prayer 
to gods, cf. PhoenisscBy 586, 587. For tt/ooc aypai/ 6801;, 
cf. Eur. SnppliceSy 885, A^ r aypac Idv. 

The speech of Lycus seems to have opened with a 
remark that the ascent into the mountain after the run- 
away Antiope was troublesome. But it is too fragmentary 
for any certainty. Line 23 only is complete. 
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Antiope C. — [Le/fCol.'] 

Oho.} NTAC WC MATHN AOrWN 

CY]MMAXoYC ANU)<I»€A€IC 
fC AN e€oC e€AHI 
THN A ANA CT€rHN TAXA 
PIWN Ce€NoC BPoXolCI KATA s 

ON • lUJI Mo| Mo| 
A€A 

. AIA T(a)N NeANItON X€P€C 

Xy*.] Gfi nPoCn[oAo| Mo| nAK|IT€C OYK APHS€T€ 

Oho.} AAAAAI€T[ ]rA BoAl . AN . C . . U) M€AoC lo 

W] TAIA KAA[MoY K]AI noA[IC]M ACWniKON 
KAY6IC oPAl n[ ]A . €1 . n€PAN toBePH 

AIMAToC AIK[ ] . . XPoNloC AAA oMtOC €n€C€N 
€AAB€N oTAN[ ]N AC€BH BPoTCON 

Xy*.] ^Mo| eANoYMAI RPoC AYolN ACYMMAXoC 15 

THN A €N N€KPo|CIN oY CT€N€IC AAMAPTA CHN 

r»t'} h" tap T€eNHK€N KAINON AY A€r€IC KAKoN 
oAKolC r€ TAYP€|o|CIN AIA*€PoYM€NH 

Ifk.} nPoC TOY nPoC YMWN ToYTo TAP e€AU) MAe€IN 
irMANeANolC AN U}C . . . N€IC? (ON YRo «, 

. . . HTir . . n]€*YK AnWN OYK o|A €rw 
Tl ToYT €P€YN[A]IC €N N€KPo|C n€YC€l eANCON 
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B*rme».-\ €Y(0 ON €Z(OPMU)[M€NoYC 

Z AND^loN . MAC A€ Co| 

€NU) 25 

♦ICON 

erepwnoN 

n APNHCHI TAA6 
. N . . . . €To 

3<> 
AKA 

MA m 

NONTAC €r Aloe 
oC MoNAPXIAN 
KlAAM€|o|C ANAZ 35 



Antiope C— [Right Col.'] 

oTAN Ae eAHTHIC AAoXoN €IC HYPAN BAACON 
CAPKtON ASPolCAC THC TAAAinWPoY ♦YCIN 
oCT€A nYPUCAC AP€OC €IC KPHNHN BAA€IN 
U)C AN TO AIPKHC oNoM eniONYMoN AABHI 
KPHNHC [Ano]PPoYC ©C AI€ICIN ACT€oC 40 

n€AIA T[A eHB]HC YAACIN €ZAPAU)N A€l 
YM€IC A[€n€l]AAN oCloC HI KAAMoY nOAIC 
XU)PeiT€ [ ]C ACTY A€ ICMHNoY RAPA 
€nTAC[ToM]oN nYAAICI[N] €ZAPTY€T€ 
CY M€N[ ]TorNEYM . . noA€MIWN AABWN 
ZHeU)C[ ]noN . N CY[. .]N A AM<l>|oNi 45 
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AYPAN K[€A€Y]U a[IA] X€PWN UnAICMENoN 
M£An€IN 0eoY[C tOljAAICIN £S-oNTAI A£ Col 
neTPAl T€[. . .]MNAI MoYCIKHI KHAoYMeNAI 

aeM . . . .]MHTPoc ei[. . .]oyca e^ioAiA so 

. . T£[ ]N TeKToNUN QHCCI XePl 

leYC THN/^€ TIMHN CYN A eru) aiAlOMI Co| 

oYHEP TOA eYPHM £CXeC AM^IION ANAZ 
A£YK(«) Ae niOAU) TIO Aloe K£KAHM£No| 
TIMAC M£rlCTAC £ZeT er KAAMOY noA£l 55 

KAI AEKTPA o MEN SHBAIA [AHH-]£TAI TAMoN 
OA £K ♦PYrUN KAAAICTON [£Y]NAYCTHPIoN 
THN TANTAAAOY HAIA AAA [oC]oN TAXICTA XPH 

cn£YA£iN eeoY n£Mf antoc oia boyaetai 

*'■] m noAA AEARTA ZEYC TieEIC KA0 HMEPAN <» 
€A6li TACA ABOYAIAC £MAC 

£CCi|>PH[ ] AoKoYNTAC oYK EINAI AloC 

nAPeCTE KAI IHT £»P£ MHNYTHC XPoNoC 
fEIAEIC MEN HMAC C<>10IN A£ MHTEP EYTYXEIN 
ITE NYN KPATYNET ANT EMoY THCAE X0oNoC 6s 
AABONTE KAAMOY CKHHTPA THf TAP AZIAN 
WWIN nPoCTieHCIN EEYC ErU T£ CYN All 
£PMH[1 APE]oc Etc KPHNHN [B]AA!d 

TYNAIKA QA-CAC THC[ ]NoYCA PHC 

NACMolCI TerrHI HEAIA QHBAIAC X0ONOC ;o 

AIPKH npoc AN[AP](»)N YCTEPUN KEKAHMENH 
AYU) AE NEIKH KAI TA RPIN REnPArMENA 
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Frag. C. We now come to the longest and most 
connected fragment, being a leaf with a few pieces 
broken ofiF, and a good many words effaced. But the con- 
nexion is quite clear. It begins with the close of an 
excited choral song, after Lycus has gone into the snare 
prepared for him by the young men. Then he reappears 
dragged out by them, a captive, and about to be slain. 
After an excited dialogue Hermes intervenes, stops this 
new violence, and gives directions to Lycus and to Am- 
phion concerning the building of Thebes, and the transfer 
of the monarchy to Amphion. Zethus, who was no doubt 
the younger, is treated as of little importance. With the 
acquiescing reply of Lycus, which we have complete, the 
fragment closes. 

Let us come to details : — 

9 is pronounced by Lycus behind the scenes, and the 
chorus breaks out into a strain of exultation. 

Mr. Sayce was the first to perceive that 13, 14, is the 
very passage quoted by Stobaeus, but with this reading 
(cf. Nauck, fr. 223) : — 

AIKA To| AIKA XPoNloC AAA oMWC Ynon€CoYC 
€AAe€N oTAN €XHI TIN AC€BH BPoTbON 

In this reading YFlonCCoYC' appears to be corrupt, 
and has given rise to many suggestions (cf. l^Tauck adloc) ; 
but the present text does not help us out of the difficulty. 
The word €n€C€N is indeed very faint, and I may not 
have read it correctly, but I can suggest nothing else. 
Ynon€COYC is certainly not there. Mr. Bury sug- 
gested CnA0AN , which makes good sense, but I cannot 
find it in the vestiges on the papyrus. 

15. The word ACYMMAXoC is new, but formed on 

proper analogy. The Stichomythia between one of the 

young men and the t3n:ant is quite clear. 
VOL. vm. E 
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The opening of Hermes' speech (13 lines) is almost 
totally lost, but the next (right) column contains the most 
connected passage in the fragments. It abolishes the 
claims of Nauck's fir. 224, conjecturally assigned to the 
Antiopey and justifies the acute criticism of H. Weil in 
reviewing Nauck's new edition. 

38. The word BAA€IN should rather be a finite verb, 
but the reading is certain. 

41. €ZAPAtON is new to us as a compound. 

45-6 are very faint, and the opening of neither line 
certain. 

50 is still a problem. MHTPoC is certainly there, and 
after €1 three letters which look like AIX • 

54. Cf. Here. Fur. 29. 

56-7. I suggest commas after AHS'CTAI > then 
€YNAYCTHP|oN , and both it and riAIA are in apposi- 
tion with FAMoN • The first of these words is already 
known in the form €YNACTHP|oN as Euripidean ; the 
insertion of the Y> and the second A in Tantalus, and 
4^€IA€IC (64) are among the few mistakes in the text. 
According to the received legend Amphion made this 
marriage. 

62-3 are very faint, and we may have read the opening 
of them incorrectly. The opening of the former looks like 
€CC^P ; in the second the I is plain, but there seems 
hardly room for the H after it. £<^ . P€ may be €YP€ 
or €<^€P€ • In the subsequent lines our suggestions (in 
brackets) will doubtless be improved by fturther advice. 

As this discussion is not intended for beginners, I 
have omitted all illustrations of what is obvious, and all 
aesthetic comment, being only concerned to give such in- 
formation as will help scholars of experience to complete 
the restoration and elucidation of the text. The assimila- 
tion of final letters is much the same as it is in the Greek 
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of inscriptions^ and the form of the I is that recognized to 
be of early date. The writing is so small and compact 
that about twelve leaves, such as that which we possess, 
would contain the whole play ; nor does it seem to have 
been written in a series of parallel columns along one long 
roll of papyrus, as is usually the case with the early papyri 
found in Egypt. I have lately seen one fifteen feet long, 
containing some thirty or forty columns side by side. This 
Antiope was written on one side of leaves of a moderate 
• quarto ' size, with a broad margin ; It was probably the 
ornament of some little private library in the Fayoum. 
All our efforts to find any further scraps have been in 
vain ; nor could they easily escape us, owing to the pecu- 
liarity of the hand, which differs widely from all those — 
and they are very numerous and various — found among 
the papyri. Even the other classical scraps have quite 
a different appearance. The writing of the PhcBdo of 
Plato only can rank superior to it, and even more highly 
finished. 

When the facsimiles of this and other texts appear in 
the forthcoming Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
the reader will be able to judge of these things for himself. 
There is only one thing to fear. The fresh exposure to 
light and air of documents so long glued together, will 
cause the ink to fade, so that future scholars may fail to 
find what we have seen and verified by the eyes of several 
concurrent witnesses. 

J. P. MAHAFFY. 



The following is the first instalment of Mr. Sayce's 
studies on the every-day or fugitive documents of the 
Petrie papyri. They are very difiicult to read, and have 
taxed all his skill as a decipherer. — M. 

£2 
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M 163.* — Bad handwriting, with many erasures and 
corrections. The papyrus much injured : 

1 . [icXc](i)vi \aiptiv ot XaTo[fioJt ot cv TLfurrmm 

2. [cpyjojoficvot erasure TrapaXal3ofjLev[oL wapa] aov 

Kai 

3. ras ircTpas cv TtT[a]v(i)i ciXc XaTOfn7T[ov] 17817 

4. vwt 8c apyov/JL€v Sia ro /ii; ^X^^^ o'a>fi[a]ra 

5 . (ooTC avaKa^opfow] nyv afifiov rrjv cTravo) 

Affiai}r 

6. 1-17$ Tra . . . Xo . , ?roXi7v oatjiOip (?) ccos £1779 o^ftc 

7. pov rffi€pa n79 17/icpas 179 ci/oycurficvoi cicrtv 

8. 8c ... (1)1 iifirfviDi oi8a9 8e 8iort [o] roiros 

9. €prffiOi Kai ovK €)(Ofi€V (Tvrov Povkofi€VOL 
I o. crwrcXco-ai ra apyaXca T17V t ... 17V 

1 1 . air€k0(Of/i.€V airo&wprja-ov 8c XiTTopcos 17/itv 

12. c/x Ta;(€i iva /X17 cvKaroXtircD/icv €vn;;(€t 



The numerous blunders and corrections in the letter 
show that it must have been a rough draught. Sof/icara is 
* slaves.' In line 10 we should probably read Trjv T[ax(crr']riv. 

Kle6n, as we learn from other letters, was * chief 
architect.* The * quarry men ' would seem to have been 
freemen, and distinct from the * slaves,' who were needed 
to clear away the sand over the rock. The quarries must 
have been situated in the desert adjoining the Faydm. 
The local marks in verse 6, including \ufiiig9 are quite 
unknown. 



1 This numbering refers to the par- * ^ is the sign for year, Thouth is 

tictdar mummy case in which Mr. the Egyptian month. 
Petrie found the document. 
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On the back of the letter is the address KAcaii/c, and an 
obliterated memorandum — icaOorc . . . cvrev^c [<^c]« There 
is a rude design under it. 

O5, I. 

1 . 0CC0VOS avayyciAavTOS 

2. irapa SoxTTparov 

3. paxriX^a irpwrraiai tovs OTotfftovs [to>v] a<li€ifyrjfiev(ov 
4* 17 cjTi T17V yiyv cTriXcXcy/icvcov €7rt /^lyfvos] Ilcptrtov 

5. Tov €V T(i)t mtZ fArf$€va oiT€t[<rtf]at /^^^^[c] ircLpaXafi 

6. pav€iv irapa r\j.vof\ . . . [oiKovoJ/iiais cos av o [jS^ooriXcvs 
xfaparafct] 

7. TovTwv cirt<r[roX<k>v cav] 8c rtvc? . . . T17? (ov . . . 

TO 

8. 17 Kara;(a>/9i70'ai [ri]<rtv 17 oAAcos ^rcos oiKovofirj 



9. ScoptoTOi TpoirtoL (Oi . . . [8]owat oKOVofiiat avnfi, 

oKvpa 
I o. coToxrav kcu . . . Kia 'iraKros 

1 1 . TOV xpovov ov a . . . y . . . Kara to tov [^jSajo-iXccos 

12. vpooTay/xa 

The royal decree is, possibly, to be dated in the six- 
teenth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 269).* It will 
be noticed that, as in the wills, the Macedonian month 
(Peritios) is named : in the private letters and accounts, as 
on the ostraka, only the Egyptian names of the months 
are mentioned, even though the writers may be Greek. 

The decree seems to refer to the confiscation of the 
land of certain natives — * the king orders that no one 
should ask for or receive from another the farms of those 
who have been deprived (of their holdings), or selected for 
the land' (? devoted to the soil). StopKn-ai » SwpiiaOai. 
[Perhaps for SKopiarai rpontoi roiiSc. — M.] 

* [If it refers to the original military settlement in the Fay^m. — M.] 
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Q. 6. 

1. . . . TCtfV araOfMiv Kai rtov ir^piPoKmv rwv ... k (?) 

2. . . . [ot]#o;TOvs €7n araO/jLOv^ ^X^''^ ^*'''' ^* X^PV 

3. rovi fcvptov? cav 8c rts airojSLwnji rcot a^rortv 

4. . . . [a'TTort] (rarco o aTroj^tao'a/i.cvos rov oucrffxaroi cica 

5. [OTOV] . . . TOV TOV fJLTlVOS E a TOV TTCptjSoXoV E 8 

This receipt forms part of a collection relating to the 
tenure of the farms in the FayHm. It comes between one 
of which only the last few words remain, among them 
being the date of the fourteenth year, and another, which is 
dated in the twenty-fourth year. As Ptolemy Euergetes I. 
reigned only twenty-three years, it is probable that the 
rescripts belong to the reign of his father Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. [It is, however, possible that Euergetes entered 
upon his twenty-fourth year, though the land quarrels were 
probably at the beginning of the colony. — M.] 

The last lines signify that whoever wrongfully occu- 
pied a farmstead was to pay to the heirs of its lawful 
possessor one metrites of oil or wine per month for his 
occupation of the building, and four metrdtai for his occu- 
pation of its enclosure. 

This rescript is immediately followed by another, in 
the form of a letter from the king (in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign) to a certain Lykom6d6s : — 

(l.) [^l3a]<rtX€vs IlroXcfiaios AvKOfirjSvjt. )(aip€i,v 
(2.) [r(i)]v Tovs Kkrfpovs a<lirfifyrjfi€V(av tTnrecov 
(3.) [ot (T^TaOfiOL TTcptcoToxrav TCtft ^SacriXct cav 
(4.) [ft^] TLaiv rjfi€i^ tir ovofiaros CTrurrcLXcD/icv 
(5.) . . . (i)v8i €pp(0(ro Lk& OLpr€fiunov tcrj. 
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' With regard to the knights who have been deprived 
of their lots, let the holdings be considered royal property, 
unless we give instructions to individuals by name.' Dated 
year 24, 28th of Artemisius (Macedonian month). 

The same pap3rrus which contains these rescripts con- 
tains also a memorandum which begins : — vwofivrifia Nuco- 
fcAcc XP^M^^'^'^^ vapa Mfa/Lti|ro[c] To[y] Uevvorpioc ir^pi rijc 
[cjvrcv^Eoic* It mentions AXi^avSpeiav^ and is dated in 
* the tenth year,' but the rest of the text is unfortunately 
destroyed. 

5,n. 

1. jScuriXcvovTOS nroXcfiatov 

2. Tov nroA.€/iAiov 2(i>n7po9 

3. Z. A.£ X^^^X ^ ^^^ l,\ap.i(ov 

4. irapa nroX€/xat[ov] . . . twv (?) 

p 

5. 'ircpt . . . p.ov TOTru}v 

6. KOI ncrco-ovxov Ktofioyp kcu 

7. CIS TOV y • . . 

8. X^^^X ^ 

9. TTcSiXov . . . 

10. vavvi 16 airo xacvx^os 

1 1 . cjcri/xi/o'cctfs AtaK[ov] cts <ry F j8s 

12. icat Owco^pts A8ia<^OTOs 

13. avrcos ^ AtoKov cis . . . 

This is the commencement of a statement of receipts, 
which is interesting on account of the date, the thirty- 
seventh year of Ptolemy (Philadelphus), the son of Ptolemy 
Soter. It will be noticed that the icai/Lco'ypa[/Li/uar£vc], or 
village clerk, bears an Egyptian name, while his superior 
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has the Greek name of Ptolemy. The symbol for iKrifiiiaiCy 
* estimate/ in line 13, is new. It is a compound of M 
and L 

T. I. Second column. 

I. Uprjfiarurov 

1, LiOL /^[cJx^P *c AcrKXi/iriaS . . . 

p 
3. KcoTWTOV Trap fifnav 

4'. Lia fifx^'P *^ ^^^ ^ C2pi(i)v[o9] . . . 

S* Ic8 a-HijScvcot KaraycTOi ^A.[a] . . . 

pp 

6. TO KoBrjKov vavwwTOV pa . . . 

7. ofioXoyci Acoptcov Av . . . 

8. ofJLoXoy€L Ai(i)v ?rapa Ntxavopos cxE^^^] * * * 

stc 

9. ovPoXjov rovTO 

stc 

10. ofu>Xo[yc]t Akccjv Trapa 2t<rar€tria8 . . . 

1 1 . o/xoA,o[y€t] AiroXXoScopos c^ct 8t c/i . . . 

12. KaAAiKpam;? Aaipicov c^ct . . . 

13. NiKavcop Ilv^aivt \aip€i,v . . . 

14. Ai[ov]v(ro8a)pa)t Ata)vo9 E K€K\rf . . . 

15. cXaiovpyiai? Tp[i]a)v Ttfw/o-ts ira[pa] . . . 

p 

16. aTTo t[o)]v yp . . . rtov rov . . . 

stc 

17. T17S iroXefjLOv . . . TrcptSos c/mys . . . 

18. |-pta R ttTTO 8c Toin'cuv v7rofivq[_fJLaT(iiv] . . . 

19. €19 rov 1-17$ cXaias 'iroXc/iov to , . . 



I give the above, though I am unable to explain much 
of it, since it is the best-preserved of the fragments which 
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were found in the same mummy case as the fragments of 
the Antiope, Several of the fragments bear the dates of 
the third and eleventh years (of Ptolemy II. or III.). 

As xp^A(ar(^w signifies ^ to inscribe a contract in the 
public records,' the use of -xpr^iianaov shows that we are 
dealing with a rough draught. 

An illustration of a receipt is furnished by another 
fragment (twenty- third year) : — 

S. 251. 

1 . o/AoXoyci Atowcrios Ka'K\ypr\j.aZov\ 

2. awTLfia(r6ai rov V7ro['y€ypafifi€VOv] 

3. a/i^rcAxtfva cts to kjL UepiTiov . . . 

p 

4. €7rOLKLOV TOV HpOfcXctSoV /i . . . 

5. €K fierpTiTtov ScKoSvo . . . [/xcj 

6. fLCTfiTp-ai SvO KOU TOV . . . 

7. axpoSpviDv Kat oTc^av(i>/xa[ra>v] . . . 

8. 8pa;(/LUi)v 8cica8vo wv Hp[a#cA,ct8i7s] • . . 

9. 8pa;(/ui)v 8vo cav 8c tov . . . 

10. ycvi/rai Trpoi cov ot crco/i . . . 

1 1 . ypa^tas opicov jSouriXiicov . . , 

12. oyxoXoyci 10-18(0^0$ Ao'KXi7[ma8ov] 

13. awTi/xaarOai tov vtto , . . 

14. /iot afiTrcAxova c[tsj to icyZ. • • • 



It would appear that not only were fruit trees and vines 
gfrown in the Fayiim, but also flowers for bouquets or 
wreaths at dinner. 

The following fragment tells us the sums at which the 
gardens were assessed: — 
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S. 237. 

I • 8i AptoTcovos rctfv Xoittcov ic(i>/lui>[v] . • . 

2. n^s /X€plSo^ 

3. PaxriXiKTi^ Tft)v Trpos ofyyvpiov . . . 

4. <rvyrenfxrifi€vwv 

5. ?rapa8€iGr(i>v TVdEo . . . 

6. a/iTTcXcDVcov 7Va2xt(^ p 2s . . • 

7. n^yxKcr Bp8 = 

8. icai a/i7rX(i>v(i)v yeK)7/Aa[r(i)vj ^ . . . 



Lines 5, 6, 7, read : — * on gardens assessed at i talent 
70 minasy the tax is ... ; on vineyards assessed at i talent 
617 drachmae, the tax is . . .; altogether on property 
worth 3 talents, 626 drachmae, the tax is 104 silver 
drachmae, 2 obols.' In adding up the amount a drachma 
has been deducted from the value of the property, or was 
the talent calculated at 61, instead of 60 minae ? 

N. 185. 

8ia ravra Trpos • • . 
Trpo% Tft)t 'jrXrjp(afAaTL tcdi €[7ri ?]7roX 
vv avTov aSeX<^ov kolKws ttoh^ctcis 
ffipovrjcras a>9 cvSc;(0/icva>$ ir€pL avrov 
€LS TO eTTLypafji'qvai avT<OL ypa/ifuirctov 
€av (Toi ^ivrjfTai tovto [ctti] 
Trjprfcras cvxaptcmycrcts tj/xlv koll , . • 
a$Los T€ coTiv av^pcoTTOs cv ypuai . . . 

The commencement and end of the letter are lost. For 
the use of TrX^pcu/ia, I may cite an ostrakon from Kamah in 

my possession — H/oaKXeai/cu ko^ XS qtto tow vc^vnov 0)Lc[o«a>c] 
UTTO Tov \<M)piov UiKepaiov ko^ i oivov y o^ovc j3 €«c TrXijpaKrcw 
7ror[»jpcwv] i oju[oea;c] wtirpaKa S£7rXofc[cpafcioi/j c^ o/u[o«eiic] 
SfaiKQ Qpc(iJi;i ypa/u/xar[€£3 8c7rXoK£pa/i[cov]. 
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A 2. In capitals. 

1. noXvicpaTi;$ rctfi varpi \ai,p€iv icoXcds ttocis ci epptacai koi ra 

Xovtra <roL Kara yvaifir/v €<mv eppta- 

2. fi€6a 8c icat rjfi€L^ irokXaKi^ ix€V ycypa^a crot Tropaycvccr^ai icat 

cnwmyorat ftc oirois nys eiri tov 

3. irapovros <r)(pXji^ (uroXvOta Kai wv 8c ct 8vvarov cortv icai /xrjOev 

crc ra>v cpyaw icctfXvci 

4. vtipaBrfn, cX^ctv ci9 ra Apo-tvocta cav yap (rv irapayevrji ?rc?rcur- 

fuu patSutfS /AC ra>t ^SacriXci 

5. avaraST^ecrOai yivwTKt ht /Ji€ €)(avTa irapa ^tXcoviSov Fo aTro 

sic 

TOVTOV TO ftcv rj/xvcrv 

6. CIS ra 8coKra v^cA.iTro/Aip' to 8c Xoittov cts ro Savciov icarc^SaXov 

TOVTO Sc ytvcrat 

7. 8ta ro /A17 aOpow tj/jm^ oXXa icara /iiKpov XafxPav€LV ypa^c 8 17/Atv 

icat 01; tva ci8<i> 

8. /tcv cv ois ct icat /A17 aytavita/iev ciri/AcXov 8c icai cravrov ottox 

vyiaivrj^ icai ?rpos 17- 

9. /xa? €ppii>fx€vus €X6rjLS ci;rv;(ct. 

The sum mentioned in line 5 is 70 silver drachmas. 
From the spelling of ^fxitrv we may infer that upsilon 
had already acquired the sound of u 

A. H. SAYCE. 



To the interesting letter just given let me add another, 
which I have deciphered from the papyri since furnished 
to me by Mr. Petrie. 

] c(A)ci<r>ANei xAipeiN 

XAPIC TolC e€oC noAAH €1 YPIAI 

Neic vriAiNei Ae kai aunikoc [?] 

n€<r>YT€YTAI A€ KAI H AMn€ 
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AoC RACA €[?] nYeM€N€C s 

TPIAKoClol KAI TA n€PI THN 
ANAA6NAPAAA To AC CAAIoN 
A€AU)K€N XoYC C ToYTtON 
€X€I AYNIC r 6XPHCAMHN 
A€ KAI nAPA AYN€h)C APTA lo 

BAC A KPieo? RYPWN AYToY 
€nArr€AoM€NoY KAI <l>IAoTIMoY 
ONTOC riNUCKC A€ KAI oTI 
YA(jOP €KACToC TtON oPWN THN 
. AMnCAoN <l>YTEYoMENHN nPoT€PoN 15 
ACIN <I>ACIN OY [A€] YHAPXEIN 

On the back are the following words : — 

0X€T€Y0M€N KAI noTIZoMCN 
€YoYC TA nPWTA III 

€PPU)Co 

The difficulties in this text arise from the writer not 
being an educated man. The general sense is clear. It 
corroborates the statement of Strabo, who turned aside on 
his journey up the Nile to see the Fayfim, and notes that 
here alone in Egypt oil and wine were largely cultivated. 
This we may now attribute to the Greek settlement, whose 
papers and letters form the bulk of the Petrie papyri. 

J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON PASSAGES 



IN THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



I. 



Leviticus xx. io. 

B^« nti^K n« pi«r -)B?« t:;^»^ 

* The man that committeth adultery with another man's wife, 
even he that committeth adultery with his neighbour's 
wife'(A. V. = R. v.). 

ON this Geiger has a long discussion {Urschrift^ 
p. 241). He remarks that this repetition of the same 
clause, in almost the same words, is a scarcely intelligible 
tautology ; and the passage becomes still more surprising 

when we observe that B^^^t ]^B^^t> in the sense in which 

... .. 

it is here used, is thoroughly unbiblical, although 
usual in the Mishnah. His conclusion is that the 
original text was in;;-) TW"^ n« ^IW It^^, for which 
a copyist wrote, according to the usage of his own time, 
B^^K ntt^K .... Then either he or another wrote the 
correction in the margin, and so both remain. 

There is no need of this circuitous explanation, which 
is interesting as showing the influence of the Massoretic 
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punctuation on those who do not admit it to be authori- 
tative. Divide the verse differently and it will be obvious 
that we have simply a line accidentally repeated: 

riB^K n« pjKr -){y« ^^)io 
n{y« riK ^iw^ -){y« B^^K 

II. 

Exodus xxx. 6. 

' And thou shalt put it [the altar of incense] before the veil 
that is by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy-seat 
that is over the testimony ' (A. V. = R. V.). 

The position of the altar is defined by the former 
clause ; the latter is not only superfluous, but scarcely 
correct, for the altar which was before the veil was not 
* before' the mercy-seat. Rashi, indeed, explains the 
clause as specifying that the altar was to be neither to 
the north nor to the south, but just opposite the ark. 
If this were intended, he might expect ' before the ark ' 
as in xl. 5, not * before the mercy-seat.' Further, the 
definition of the place of the mercy-seat is superfluous. 
The Samaritan text and the LXX omit the clause, and 
although the omission might be easily accounted for from 
the similarity of the clauses, yet in the circumstances it 
must be allowed some weight. Repetition is as fi-equent 
a fault as omission. Of course it is possible that we have 
here an erroneous reading and its correction side by side, 
or the repetition may have been purely accidental at first, 
and then TlDTa in the second clause have been changed 
to maD from design. 
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m. 



2 Kings vii. 13. 

'7«nfe^'' liDnn-^33 Dan na n«B^3 -)b?« 

* Let some take, I pray thee, five of the horses that remain, 
which are left in the city \^Heb, in it] (behold, they are as 
all the multitude of Israel that are left in it : behold, they 
are as all the multitude of Israel that are consimied') 
(R. v.). 

According to Thenius the repetition of D^H shows that 
two distinct cases are supposed ; safe return, and destruc- 
tion by the enemy; in the former case they share the 
lot of those that remain which are near death by 
starvation ; in the other, that of those already dead. 
Similarly the note in the Variorum Bible. It is, I think, 
a case of accidental repetition, and the length of the 
repetition is about that of a line in the later copies, so 
that it was easily occasioned by the recurrence of IB^R 
in about the same position in the line. The LXX have 
not the repetition. 

It may be interesting to give a few other instances of 
repetition. The most striking one is in i Chron. ix. 35-44, 
which whole passage is nothing but viii. 29-38 repeated. 
The repetition was occasioned by the recurrence in ix. 34 
of the words of viii. 28. The comparison of the names in 
the two places is very instructive. 
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2 Sam. vi. 3, 4 : we have a generally recognised 
repetition of an entire line, occasioned by the recurrence 

of Tw^t and betraying itself conspicuously by the 
ungframmatical absence of the article from the adjective 

after n>^T]. The LXX is correct. 

Ezek. xi. 8, 9 : there is also a well-recognised repetition 
of about one line occasioned by the recurrence of the 

words TJ7B^n D/^t. The Versions are correct and a few 
Hebrew MSS. 

Ps. xc. 17 is another instance occasioned by the 

recurrence of 13 vl/. 



IV. 



Job xxiv. 14. 

* The murderer riseth with the light, he killeth the poor and 
needy, and in the night he is as a thief (R. V.). 

This is inconsistent with the context, which deals with 
the enmity of crime to light. Verse 13, *They are of 
those that rebel against the light ; they know not the 
ways thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof. The 
murderer .... Verse 15, The eye also of the adulterer 
waiteth for the twilight,' etc. The older commentators 

were not blind to this : some rendered '^^^t7 * before the 
light ' (a quite impossible rendering), others * at first 
dawn.' Yet this does not escape the difficulty. Those 
rise at dawn who wish to do their work in the light. 

Read ni»-«^, * When there is no light' 
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V. 

Psalm xii. 6. 

Probably the true reading is vJ7 (Bickell). I mention 
this only for the sake of the following : — 

Psalm xl. 8. 

* In the roll of the book it is written of me ' (R. V.). 

The words are a crux. Some render, * in the volume 

of the book it is prescribed to me/ I remark, first, that 

the Hebrew has not the article. It is, * in a roll of a 

book.' Secondly, the use of the participle 31]1D with no 

subject expressed, as in the first two renderings, appears 

to me inadmissible (I state this with some hesitation, as 

grammarians do not seem to have noticed it). The 

participle is properly an adjective. With a subject 

expressed it can be used as a predicate, the copula being 

as usual understood; but it cannot, I think, be used as 

itself including an impersonal subject ; i.e. as = yiypairrai, 

impersonal. Another rendering is, *with the roll of the 

book that is written for me.' The first remark that the 

article is not in the Hebrew holds against this also. And, 

surely, with this interpretation HIH^ ought to have the 

article. Moreover, how poor a meaning we get ! It is 

possible, says Ewald, that the poet may have brought 

a roll of the Pentateuch with him, z,e. * Sacrifice thou 

wouldest not, so I have brought a Bible'! or, as Hitzig 

prefers, * I have brought on me a written leaf,' viz. of 

prophetic matter written by the poet himself. I may 

add that "2 ^tl3 means to * bring with one,' e.^. *an 

F 
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offering' (Ps. Ixvi. 13): not *to come, having with one 
as one carries a book to church/ Olshausen judges that, 
there is no resource left except to regard the verse as a 
marginal note of a reader who could not reconcile himself 
to the statement, that God had no pleasure in sacrifice, 
since it was prescribed in the law (!), or more probably 

(because of the sufl&x in vJ7), as an explanation of ^JIYT 
in V. 9. 

There is another resource. The words are a marginal 
note recording a various reading : * In a roll of a book is 

written vJ7.' This is a perfectly gframmatical, if not, as I 
think, the only gframmatical rendering. The note might 

possibly refer to v in the preceding verse, but much 

more probably to v in xli. 6, cited in the preceding note. 

Examples of such notes finding their way into the text 
are to be found in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS. For 
instance, in 2 Cor. viii. 3, a codex of Wetstein*s after 

Si^aaOai Vfxag has Iv woWoig tCjv avriypaiJKOv ovnog cv/oi|rcu 

Koi ov KaOijQ nXirltrafxev. In Luke xxiii. 15, we have in the 
Book of Kells, ^ remisit eum in alio sic remisit eum ad 
vos.' In I Sam. xiv. 41, a 9th century codex has *Domine 
Deus Israel, da iudicium in hoc loco vide ne quid praeter- 
missum sit/ 

The Hebrew text being written in columns, there is no 
difficulty in the supposition that a note intended for 
xli. 6, was supposed to belong to xl. 8. The interval 
is such that the two verses might probably have stood at 
the same height in adjoining columns. 

This gloss being rejected, of course, TX\ii/J}7 comes to 
depend on ^nitll, * I come to do thy will ' ; and we 
naturally read with Bickell, 'jiTnil!! instead of ^I\). 
When mfe^J/? and ^]^^t3 were separated by the gloss, it 
became necessary to connect ^nVQH with the preceding, 
and so to write 1 for 3. 
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It may be interesting to mention other instances in 
which a correction has got into the text along with the 
reading corrected : 

VI. 

Psalm lix. lo, ii*. 

Here ITJ/ is clearly wrong, and is corrected in the 

Qer6 to n;/. mOB^^ is also wrong ; ^« IDtt^ does not 
mean * to wait on/ The most obvious correction is 
mDTK. Lastly, nOH is an error for HDH, which is the 
Qer6. Now, at the end of the Psalm in z^. 1 8 nearly the 
same words are found, but with these errors corrected. 
It does not seem likely, if the words were a refrain, that 
the scribe who had made three blunders in them in v. lo, 
should write them correctly in v. i8, and not observe his 

former error. Moreover, the last two words ^IDH ^H/X 
in t^. II begin a new sentence; whereas in i8 they are in 
apposition to what precedes. Some critics amend lo, ii, 
accordingly, but Hare's suggestion is probable, that i8 
was originally meant as a correction of lo, i la. 

vn. 
Psalm Ixviii. 5, 33, 34. 

iDB^ "nDT u^rhvh yr^ s ^jik nor u^rbvb rf^ti} z^ 

\^i^b Mhif^ IDB^ iT3 Dlp-^Dcy 

The 68th Psalm is a thorough crux interpretum. 

There is a Jewish story which amusingly illustrates this. 

It is said that in Elysium some of the most eminent 

Fa 
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commentators desired, to be presented to King David, 
expecting to be received by him with special marks of 
honour. He simply handed them this psalm: * There, 
gentlemen, interpret that if you please,' whereupon they 
slunk away abashed. Much of the difficulty is due to 
corruption of the text, and modem critics have made some 
good emendations. One gloss at least has been pointed 

out, namely, in v. i8 ]^ilif ^Q/K, which appears to be a 
gloss on D^n3*). 

In V. 5, above quoted, I think we may trace another 
gloss. When v. 5 and 33, 34 are placed side by side, as 
above, we cannot fail to notice an intentional parallelism. 

(For ^yi» in v. 33, I should read mn'^ or HliT^). We 

first notice that H/D is entirely out of place in v. 33, 

and it is so like 1 /D of v, 5, that the latter is probably the 
true reading (so Kennicott, Hupfeld, Dyserinck, Bickell, 
Graetz). But the words which now concern us are 
^D^if iTH. For lOty Hare and Seeker proposed iriDty, 
and the same suggestion has been made, or adopted, by 
Dyserinck, Reifmann, Hilgenfeld. I suggest that the 
words disguise a gloss on milTJ/!!. This word means 
*in the deserts,' but has been interpreted (probably from 
V. 33) as = * in the heavens ' (so the Prayerbook and 
A. v.). The LXX render it *the west,' Sucr/iwv. In this 
ancient uncertainty a gloss is not improbable. ]1D^B^^ 
(]DB^'') which occurs in v. 8 would be a correct gloss and 
comes very near the consonants of the text. 

Verse 34 itself requires correction, viz. in Glp ^Dtl^ ^DU/. 
Some critics would leave out one ^Dtt^ (Ewald), others 
substitute ^D^ for the second (Dyserinck). We might 
more easily read: DlpD D^DJ^S. The resemblance be- 
tween D and tt/ in the old alphabet is considerable. This 
also gfives a better sense ; * the ancient heavens ' would be 
a very strange expression. 
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vm. 
Psalm xxxv. 14. 

* I behaved myself as though it had been my friend or my 

brother : 
I bowed down mourning as one that bewaileth his mother ' 
(R. v.). 

The former clause is incomplete, the attitude of mourn- 
ing not being indicated, whereas in the latter clause it is 
expressed twice. Some critics transpose the verbs (Riehm, 
Delitzsch); others remove 1Hp and place it after v 
(Hupfeld, Bickell). The latter device makes the former 
clause too heavy for the second. But, besides this J[/T 
is too feeble for the connexion, as it does not mean * a 
dear friend'; it often means only an acquaintance, or 
neighbour. I suggest pointing J[/*)3, * Bowed down as 
(were he) a brother to me I walked ; as one bewailing a 
mother, in mourning I stooped.' 

IX, 

Psalm xlix. 8, 9, 10. 

* None of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give 

to God a ransom for him : (For the redemption of their 
soul is costly, and must be let alone for ever :) That he 
should live alway, that he should not see corruption' 
(R. v.). 

The reader must be struck with the unusually prosaic 
and unrhythmical character of these verses in the E. V. 
The parenthesis is awkward. It has been proposed by 
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Olshausen to transpose verses 9 and 10, but this eflFects 
little improvement. When we look at the Hebrew we find 
that the E. V. has, in fact, improved upon it. There is no 

*for' in the original, but *and,' the verb i^T\ is without 
an expressed object, and so used it means to * cease,' not 
to * leave alone/ or *be left alone,' and lastly, v. 9 is 
wholly unrhythmical, v. Ortenberg omits it as a gloss, 
but it is not easy to see how in its present form it could 
ever have come in as a gloss. I think a very slight 
alteration will restore the text. But first, I mi^st remind 
the reader of the emendation in v. 8 adopted by Ewald, 
Bottcher, and others, viz. •^^t for ^^t, and HlfS^ for ^^9^ 
First, then, I omit 1 before Ip^ and I take Tp^ in the 

sense of price (Zech. xi. 13). Now, as to 7^^, which is 
certainly corrupt, by a transposition of ^ and T we get 
\}T\\ or (if preferred) l7n^, * that he should continue for 
ever/ We thus get a perfectly clear and coherent sequence 
of thought, * No man can buy himself oflF, nor give to God 
his ransom, the price of redemption of his soul, so that he 
should endure for ever, and live still on perpetually, and 
should not see the pit.' 

7in is read by mistake for ^*7^ in Isaiah xxviii. 1 1 . 
It may be objected, first, that l/H does not occur as a 
verb in Hebrew ; and secondly, that the root-meaning, as 
given by Gesenius, is quite different. To the latter ob- 
jection I reply, that the root-meaning assigned by Gesenius, 
viz. * to be smooth, slippery, then to slip away, to 
fleet,' is purely conjectural, and very improbable, as the 
source of the meaning of the noun ^/^, * life/ ' world.' 

The Arabic jj^ has the meaning ' to endure,' even to 
endure for ever, and in accordance with this the latest 
editors of Gesenius have adopted this as the root-meaning. 
The non-occurrence of the verb is not of much conse- 
quence, since IvH as a substantive, in the sense of *life,' 
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was so familiar. But there is certainly a superfluity of 
words in w. 9 and 10, and the restored text betrays a 
gloss, if not two, in v. 9. Itt^M ^nSi Ip^ is clearly a 
gloss, as nSD; and in v, 10 lTJ/"^n^1 is probably a gloss 
on D7TJ/*7 \7U\ the latter rendered necessary perhaps by 
the rarity of the verb. nVJ? may then be connected with 
the following words. It frequently precedes its verb. 



X. 

Psalm xlix. 15. 

In the following emendation on the same Psalm I 
have been anticipated by van Ortenberg ; it has, however, 
sufficient interest to deserve record here — 

OI/T' mo iDB^ h^\n\ih ]«V3 

Iv - T : T :•- 

: ^h ^aro b^)^\t} tvhib di^vi 

* They are appointed as a flock for Sheol ; 
Death shall be their shepherd. 
And the upright shall have dominion over them in the 

morning, 
And their beauty shall be for Sheol to consume, that there be 

no habitation for it.' — (R. V.) 

The third clause is not easily intelligible. Delitzsch 
understands it to mean that after the night of trouble the 
righteous shall, like conquerors, trample on their oppres- 
sors ; but the preceding clause seems to represent them as 
already dead and buried. Others take the morning to 
mean the life after death which the righteous alone shall 
enjoy. But for the Psalmist to use the word * morning' 
alone to signify this would be to propose an enigma to his 
readers, and that in a Psalm whose metaphors are not 
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obscure, and to express the superiority of the righteous 
in the future state by saying that they trample on the 
deceased oppressors would be very strange. Besides, the 
thought would unsuitably interrupt the connexion between 
the second and fourth clauses. Point m^l, combine the 

two following words into one D^")B^^D3 (recldy cf. Prov. 
xviii. 31, *goeth down smoothly.' — R. V.). So far we 
have made no change in the consonants. * They go down 
straight into . . . .' Now we must write lllp/ for "Ip^/, 
*into the grave.' The word "I3p has already suffered 
from a transposition of its letters in v. 12, where the true 
reading is beyond question D^^Ilp (DlSp), * graves are 
their houses for ever' (see margin R. V.). v. Ortenberg 
reads 18137 ITII^ (cf. Ps. 1. 24), and after emending, ejects 
the clause as a gloss. I think the transposition is more 
easily accounted for than a mistake of ^i for p. That the 
clause is a gloss is highly probable. We can hardly 
suppose that the Psalmist should first express his thought 
poetically, and then in bald prose. Graetz also adopts 
13p/, but makes other improbable emendations. It is 
well to remind the reader that in the last clause we should 
certainly point 73JD with Lowth, Ewald, Hitzig, Riehm. 
* Sheol is their habitation.' Doubtless also, for y) we 
should read ID/ (Hare, Krochmal, &c. = LXX Syr.). 

XI. 

Psalm xiv. 5, 6. 

: pnv -ina dm^k-o 
: mono miT ^3 

* There were they in great fear : for God is in the generation of 
the righteous. 

' Ye put to shame the counsel of the poor, because the Lord is 
his refuge.' — R. V. 
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Psalm liii. 5. 

' There were they in great fear, where no fear was : For God 
hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth against theer 
Thou hast put them to shame, because God hath rejected them.* 

It does not often happen that we can compare two 
ancient copies of a Hebrew text, as we appear to be able 
to do here, for these two Psalms are only different editions 
of one and the sanie. Most of the verses are nearly iden- 
tical, except that in liii. Elohim takes the place of Jehovah 
in xiv. The variations in verses i and 3 do not transcend 
the limits of transcriptional error. But the differences in 
the verses above quoted are considerable. Yet in Hebrew 
the similarity of sound is so great that, taken in connexion 
with the identity of the rest of the Psalm, no reasonable 
doubt can remain that both are modifications of the same 
original. The modifications are probably due not so 
much to a copyist as to a reciter whose memory was not 
exact. It has, however, been supposed by some critics 
that the differences are due to an attempt to restore a 
partly illegible text. According to others, in Ps. liii. a 
later poet has adapted to a special occurrence the language 
of xiv. The similarity of sound in several of the words is 
too great to allow us to regard this hypothesis as probable. 
Surely the resemblance between T\)iJ} and T\D)iJ}y (injOHD 
and (D)D>tD, "n^ and ITD, cannot be accidental, nor is 
the position of these words respectively consistent with 
the hypothesis of imitation. Moreover, no deep analysis 
is required to show that the text of liii. is corrupt. It has 
clearly the advantage of xiv. in retaining the clause 
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* where no fear was/ The enemy then are smitten with a 
groundless panic; why? Because their bones (or the bones 
of their comrades) were scattered! In such circumstances 
a panic is not exactly groundless. Then, in addition to 
their bones being scattered, they are themselves put to 
shame — a decided anticlimax. Neither expression would 
be much to the credit of the later poet. An American He- 
braist, Mr. King, has suggested pointing r\^D)£JJ (more 
coitectly mOXI/), and taking the word in the sense 

* weighty counsels,' in support of which he refers to Isaiah 
xli. 21 : * Produce your cause, saith the LORD ; bring forth 
your strong reasons (DD'^mOVV)* saith the King of Jacob.* 
There, however, the notion of * reasons,' or * proofs' (not 

* weighty counsels'), is suggested by the word * cause' in 
the former clause ; it is not contained in the word mDW> 
which simply = robora. But a very slight change removes 
the absurdities, viz. read mWIO (fWI/D), * counsels.' To 

* scatter devices ' is a very tolerable metaphor. It may be 
remarked, that in every instance where niVj/D occurs, 
except one (i.e. six times) it refers to bad counsels. * God 
is in the generation of the righteous,' in xiv. 5, is a very 
strange expression. Now, ^^^ is not only like ITS in 
sound, but is its Aramaic equivalent, and is actually the 
word by which in liii. 5 the Targum renders that word. It 
might, therefore, readily have been substituted for it by a 
copyist or reciter. A later edition, reading it as 1113, found 
it necessary, in order to complete the sense, to add p^lif . 
This is the only word in Ps. xiv. which has nothing re- 
sembling it in liii. Now, in xiv. 6 ; * Ye put to shame (or 
" will put to shame," not " have shamed," as in E. V.) the 
counsel of the poor, because the LORD is his refuge,' makes 
reasonable sense only if we take the first clause as meant 
defiantly or interrogatively, *Ye may frustrate .... [if 
ye will, but ye cannot], for,' This supposes a rather harsh 
ellipsis. It is also deserving of notice, that B^^Zin does 
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not elsewhere occur with an impersonal object. ^2n is a 
difiBcult wordy and the suffix has nothing in the context 
with which it can be connected. The translation of the 
LXX ov0pfinrop€OKMv, suggested to Cappellus the reading 
spn. The LXX rendering does not, however, support 
this conjecture, as they never so render spn. If we have 
to construct a text from which both that of xiv. and that of 
liii. may have been derived we might perhaps read as 
follows : — 

(?) epn mxTD nra D^^^in^ 

* There were they in great fear, where no fear was ; 
For God hath scattered the devices of the impious. 

The poor hath shamed him, because Jehovah is his refuge/ 

XU. 

Psalm Ixxi. 20, 21. 

(I read the suflBxes in the singular with the Qer6.) 

* Thou shalt quicken me again. 

And shalt bring me up again from the depths of the earth. 
Increase thou my greatness, 
And turn again and comfort me.' 

•Turn round and comfort me' appears to me a very 
strange expression to use of God. 2DD does not mean to 
turn * again.' Clearly, I think, the word should be 31{t^fl. 

On the other hand, 31^^]^ before "^J/J/Il is, I venture to 
think, unsuitable both in sense and rhythm. It is a 
marginal correction of ^DT\ which has crept into the text. 
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XIII. 

Psalm Ixxii. 20. 

* The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.' 

Readers in general have learned from the Revised 
Version that the Psalms are in the Hebrew text divided 
into five books. The 72nd Psalm is the last of the second 
book. It is almost needless to prove that the words 
quoted above do not originally belong to this Psalm itself, 
which, indeed, in the title is attributed to Solomon. Had 
the editors found such a subscription they would not have 
given it this title. On the other hand, if the title is the 
older, then again it is clear that the subscription must 
have been intended to apply, not to this particular Psalm, 
but to the preceding collection, this Psalm being excep- 
tionally included.^ The Septuagint appears to have read 
m/Hn for m/Sn, translating vjuvoi, and this is, no doubt, 
the right reading. It is, in fact, simply equivalent to 
Finis Psalmorum David. The word was altered by later 
editors, who supposed that the subscription preceded from 
the author of the Psalm, the difficulty of the title being 
surmounted by interpreting it *For Solomon.' 

xrv. 
Psalm cvi. 48. 

' Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and let all the people say, Amen, praise ye the Lord.' 

This Psalm ends the fourth book. Each of the four 
books ends with a doxology, that which ends the whole 
collection being numbered as Ps, cl. It has been sug- 

^ Psalms idii.-l. have probably been accidentally displaced from the 3rd Book 
(Ewald). 
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gested that this is mei^dj due to selection. Psalms which 
ended with a doxolc^y being chosen to conclude the 
several books. But it is more probable that the doxolo- 
gies are a litnrgical addition. I will only remark that 
nowhere else does ' Amen ' occur, except after * said,' or 
* shall say.' But Psalm cvL is peculiar in ending, * And 
let all the people say Amen.' That this is a liturgical 
direction will be obvious when it is considered that to say 
Amen has no meaning, except with reference to words 
just uttered, and generally uttered by another person. 
The incongruity is striking when we hear a whole congre- 
gfation sing the words, and even more so when they are 
sung by a choir, which neither expects nor intends all the 
people to say Amen. 

I Chron. xvL confirms this. There we have at the end 
of a psalm made up of cv. and xcvi. the last two verses of 
this psalm, but the clause in question runs thus (v. 36) : 
' And all the people said Amen and praised the Lord.' It 
seems that the Chronicler looked on the words as a liturgical 
direction, and simply recorded its fulfilment by the people. 
Another alternative is of course possible, that an editor, 
or copyist, of the Psalm borrowed the words from Chron., 
changing the tense to suit his purpose. This comes to the 
same in the end. 

XV. 

Isaiah li. 6, 7. 

* They helped every one his neighbour ; and every one said to 
his brother, Be of good courage. So the carpenter 
encouraged the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the 
hammer him that smiteth the anvil, saying of the solder- 
ing, It is good : and he fastened it with nails, that it 
should not be moved.' 

This has no connexion whatever with the context. 
Verse 6 indeed might possibly be connected with v. 5, but 
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falls more naturally to z'. 7. The verses really belong to 
the preceding chapter after v. 20, *He that is so im- 
poverished that he hath no oblation, chooseth a tree 
that will not rot ; he seeketh unto him a cunning work- 
man to set up a graven image that shall not be moved.' 
It is not in the prophet's manner to break off thus 
suddenly without some mocking details. The verses 
quoted above fit in here very suitably, and it is to be 
particularly observed, that v. 7 ends with the same words 

as xl. 20, viz. COID^ k7. Here is the clue to the derange- 
ment ; the verses were at first omitted from homoeoteleuton, 
and being supplied in the margin got into the wrong 
place. The interval would make about a column. 

As an example of similar displacement in the same 
book, I may refer the reader to two known instances, 
ch. V. 18-25, which belongs to ix. 8-x. 4; also xxxviii. 
21, 22 f which have their true place after v. 6. In their 
present place they are ungrammatical, the tense used not 
admitting a pluperfect rendering. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 

January ^thy 1 89 1 . 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE 

LATIN SCENIC POETS.^ 

I. LlVlUS, vs. 1 8 (Ribbeck, vol. i. ed. 2, p. 3). 
Etiam mi minitds ? mitte ea quae tiia magis sunt qudm mea. 

Ribbeck omits mi^ and writes sunt magtSy both with 
Nonius. 

2. Ennius (vs. 8, p. 16). 

Nam consfliis obvardnt quibus 
Conc6dit Hector. 

So Ribbeck. Nonius has concedtt hie ordo. Write: 
cancedity credo. 

4. Ennius (vs. 151, p. 35). 

C6nstitit cred6 Scamander, drbores vent6 vacant. 

So Ribbeck. But Nonius has vagant^ quoting the 
passage from vagare = vagari. I propose to keep vaganty 
and to refer the passage to the description of some storm. 
Credo is remarkably otiose. I propose — 

C6nstitit cedrd Scamander, drbores vent6 vagant. 

• Scamander is choked with cedars : trees are travelling 
with wind.' Ida was famous for cedars. 

^ A fonner series of these Notes appeared in Hermathena, vol. vii. p. 46 seqq. 
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5. Pacuvius, vs. 138 (p. 93). 

Utinam nunc matr^scam ingenio, at medm patrem ulciscf queam. 

These words are from the * Dulorestes/ and are uttered 
either by Orestes or Electra. If by Orestes, matrescam 
must remain, although such a formation as matrescere for 
meae matris similis fieri is unknown from any other source. 
I am inclined to think that Electra is the speaker, and the 
true reading marescam. Marescam would be very soon 
changed to matrescam^ occurring in the same line with 
parent. 

5. Pacuvius, vs. 217 (p. 103). 

Usi honore cr6do Achivi hunc sc6ptrum patientdr poti. 
Read eius honore^ * out of compliment to him' (Achilles). 

6. ACCIUS, vs. 105 (p. 149). 
Miiliebre ingeniiim, prolubium, occdsio . . . 

Read— 

Mulfebre ingenium, pr61ubium, procdcitas. 

7. ACCIUS, vs. 424 (p. 190). 

Undo quis non mortdlis florem If berum invidit meum ? 

But the MSS. of Nonius have unde aut quis mortalis. 
That looks like — 

Unde anguis mortdlis florem Ifberam invidft meum ? 

^Whence has a deadly serpent (or serpent in human 
shape) looked with evil eye on my children's beauty ?' 

7. Accius, vs. 576 (p. 211). 
Aut sa6pe ex humili s6de sublima 6volat. 
Read Avis saepe. 
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8. ACCIUS, vs. 456 (p. 195). 
The MSS. of Nonius here give : — 

Frigit fricantem corpus acuum occulte abstraso in flumine. 

Ribbeck seems wide of the mark here, so I will not 
give his reading. I think the line which apparently 
describes the treatment of the dead body of Meleager 
may have run: — 

Fricat frigmtis c6rpus ac turn occ61to absiersti flumine. 

9. ACCIUS, vs. 473 (p. 197). 

T6, uti dixi, mdcte his armis, mdcte virtutef patris. 

Nonius quotes the line as from the Neoptolemus ; but 
his lemma is corrupt, and mixes up part of the name 
Neoptolemo and the first word of the line cited: Enntus 
optolemptata (or optokmpotd). This points to : — 

Apia^ tt dux t\ mdcte his araiis, mdcte virtutef patris. 

* Put them on, and go forth as leader endowed with these 
arms and your father's valour'! Aptare is the proper 
word for assuming armour or arms. 

10. ACCIUS, vs. 633, p. 218. 

Fluctf cnioris v61verentur Mysii. 

So Ribbeck, with Buecheler. But the MSS. of Nonius 
have mihi for Mysii. I would read : — 

Fluctf cruoris v61verentur dt mini, 

• Waves of blood, as it were vermilion, were rolled along.' 
I wish to make the same suggestion (if it has not been 
made already) in Silius Italicus 46 : — 

Dum Romana tuae, Ticine, cadavera ripae 

Non capiant, similisque mini per Celtica rura 
Sanguine Pergameo Trebia et stipantibus armis 
Corporibusque virum retro fiuat ac sua largo 
Stagna reformidet Trasimenus turbida tabo. 

VOL. VIII. G 
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where, as in the passage from Accius, the MSS. give mthi. 
I am aware of a possible construction with mihi^ and of 
two objections to miniy but I think mini^ notwithstanding, 
is worth proposing. 

II. LiVlUS, vs. 3 (vol. ii. p. 3). 

Festus, p. 174 (M.), cites Ltvius in Virgo. The name 
of the play is uncertain. I suggest we should read In 
Jurgio : in * The Quarrel! 

12. Caecilius, vs. 90 (p. 51). 
Ere, 6bsecro, hercle, d^sine ! P. Mane co6piam. 

The syllaba anceps is justifiable, but sense is improved 
by writing: — 

Em ! mane co6piam. 

« 

A slave is being flogged. 

13. Caecilius, vs. 129 (p. 56). 

Satine huic ordini, 
Etsi nihil egfsti quaesti ? P. Qua^sti ? P. Quia sunt a6muli. 

The passage is quoted by Nonius as showing the second 
declension of quaestus, I cannot think he is not blun- 
dering. His MSS. give egi^ not egisii, I write : — 

Satin haec 6rdine 
Etsi nihil egi quaesivi ? P. Quaesti. P, Quia sunt a^muli, &c. 

Someone asks another : * Is it not the case that I have 
inquired thoroughly into these things, although I efifected 
nothing ?' Answer : * You did inquire.' Quia sunt aemuli 
demands a sequel for explanation. 
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15. Afranius, vs. 169 (p. 185). 

Til, Castalia, c6gita tu ffnge fabricare 6t libet. 

* Castalia nomen cum per ]se rarum turn in togata sus- 
pectum/ Ribbeck. Read : — 

Til gesfa dlia cogita, &c. 

I will merely record the following suggestions : — 
Vol. i. p. 4, Livius, vs. 26, puellum for puetum; p. 10, 
vs. 30, iciie after inlicite; p. 1 1, vs. 40, ingeni\^aciem\; p. 117, 
Pacuvius, vs. 317, inpertita quid for inpetrita quit ; p. 187, 
Acciusy vs. 396, ixpulsim for expulsum^ and etprocelliy 397, 
for out procellisy and aura mulsa for alia multay 404 ; p. 191, 
vs. 430, add onus after imponas ; p. 230, Ovid, vs. 2, vae ! 
pUma (probably anticipated); p. 241, Incert. vs. 45, write 
Non miUia peccabisj scio : sin pdccas, regere pdssum ; p. 242, 
Incert. vs. 49 (p. z^)^ex/atur iox fatur; Incert. 121 (p. 253), 
caram for sacram; Incert. 185 (p. 263), dominio for domino^ 
making the verse trochaic. 

A. PALMER. 
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SOPHOCLEA. 
Soph. Oed, Col. 542-548. 

XO. Svorrave, ri yap ; lOov ff>6vov 

01. Ti TovTO ; TL 8' ^^cXcis fttt^civ ; 

XO. irarpos; 01. iraTrai, Scvrcpav liratcras ctti voat^ vocrov, 

XO. Iicavcs. 01. Ikavov ^ct 8c /iiot 

XO. ri TOVTO : 01. irpos Sucas rt. XO. ri yap. 01. iyta <l>pdarw» 

Kcu yap &v ovs l<j>6v€wr ifi awtaXea'av' 

vofju^ 8c KojOapos, Si&pis k TO^ IjXjdov. 

The great diflSculty in this passage is v. 547, where the 
MSS. give Koi yap aXXovg iijtovtvaa Koi ainjjXiaa. Hermann's 
oAouc for aWovg sets the metre right, but gives no sense, 
for aXohg cannot mean * caught by fate,' nor * caught 
(overtaken) by Laius ;' still less can aXobg i^ovevaa = iaXtov 
i^ovevaag. The reading given above is Mekler's, which 
Professor Jebb accepts. I give Professor Jebb's admir- 
able rendering — 

Ch. Wretch ! How then ? . . . thine hand shed blood ? . . . 

Oe. Wherefore this ? What would' st thou learn ? 

Ch. a father's blood ? Oe. Oh 1 oh ! a second stab — wound on 

wound 1 
Ch. Slayer 1 Oe. Ay, slayer — ^yet have I plea. Ch. What canst 

thou plead ? Oe. A plea in justice. Ch. What ? 
Oe. Ye shall hear it : they whom I slew would have taken mine 

own life : stainless before the law, void of malice, have I 

come unto this pass ! 

Now, Mekler's reading of v. 547 seems to produce an 
anticlimax. The plea which Oedipus brings out at last 
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with a final jet of pent-up feeling should be something 
stronger than * my act was in self-defence/ A stronger 
plea would be : * If I brought death on Laius, on myself 
too I blindly brought death and destruction.' I propose 
to read : — 

KoyL dAxio$ y' i<l>6v€va'a icat wXccra. 

If aXaogy which is somewhat puzzling because it is used 
tropically for * unwittingly/ became corrupted to aWovg^ 
that would have been made the subject of the verbs, and 
would have led to the corruption of tea/*'. The 7' in 
my reading is not the schoolboy's 7c, inserted only to 
lengthen a short syllable; it is essential to emphasize 
duly the strongest word in the sentence, * myself too in my 
blindness I slew.' The koL ii\taa is requisite to show that 
l^ovevoro is metaphorical, ^ it was a murder of myself too, a 
murder of my happiness.' The copyists taking the common 
view, that Koi &Xeora is merely epexegetic of e0oi;eii(ra, and 
being unhampered by considerations of metre, naturally 
changed JjAeora to what would, on their theory, have been a 
better word, aTrcuAcaa. In v. 548 Oedipus develops further 
the plea involved in aAaop, which, of course, may well be 
used tropically; Herm. on Aesch. Cho, 815, conjectures 
oAaa in the sense of ' unseen,' on the analogy of caecus. 
Against ayvwg for aWovg the short a is a fatal objection. 
My theory is that by a very natural oversight AAAOC 
was written for AAAOC, and that the other changes in the 
true reading were deliberately introduced to provide a 
construction. 

Oed. Col. 702. 

TO fi€v rts ov vcopos ovSc yi/p^ 
anjlijalviov oAtcocrci \€p\ Wpcras. 

The meaning evidently is, * no commander, be he 
young (like Xerxes) or old (like Archidamus).' This 
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meaning is attained by accepting Blaydes^s conjecture of 
(Tvvvalwv for atifialvtov. But it is hard to see how the sup- 
posed corruption arose, and we should rather have ex- 
pected (nii/otjcoiy; besides, we want a word for * commander.* 
I propose : — 

TO fi€V rts ov vcapos ovSk yr/pas 
(rqfidvTtap dXtCfikrct \€pl Trepcras, 

* no one, young or old, as commander (of an invading 
host), shall mar them with ravage.* The participle yripag 
is found in //. xvii. 197, and has been restored at Eur. 
Med. 1396 : we have the infin. yripavai at O. C. 873. It is 
to be observed, that atifiatvwv of the MSS. might be retained, 
but it would not stand gracefully (though quite defensibly) 
between ytipag and nipaag. 

Oed. Col. 708-710. 

SXkov 8* aTvov l\iii fiarpairoXti t^8c Kpariarovy 

Swpov Tov fieydkov SaCfiovoSy cittciv \60v69 av^fia /Aey&OTOv, 

€m7nrov evirfoXov evSaXao'a'ov, 

The edd. agree in accepting Person's x^^^^^y ^^ supply 
the two short syllables which the metre proves the verse 
to lack. But how did xOovog fall out ? A few lines lower 
down, 720, Antigone apostrophizes Athens in the words — 

& irXctor' eiraivots evXoyov/ievov iriSov. 

I propose to introduce ttISov, instead of xOovog^ into v. 709. 
The construction will then be uiruv avxnfJLa ttISov, * to utter 
a boast of the land,* like icaica Xiyuv nvay Kara^ia Spav tov 
avSpa, a perfectly correct construction, but one sufficiently 
difficult to account for the omission of nlSov by the copy- 
ists. Now, x^ovoc presents no difficulty. Besides, the 
adjectives ^vnrwov ivirwkov iifOaXaaaov follow far more fitly 
after an expressed accusative with which they agree. 
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Oed. Col. 936. 

On the principle of * proclivi ledioni praestat arduUy 
I would read here for t^ vtf the rare word Kowwy which 
occurs in Aesch. Suppl. 164, 174; vooj and <ppovCf have 
been suggested. 

Oed. Cai. 1036. 

ovShf (TV fjLc/jLvrbv IvOoS tav tpti^ ifioC. 

But ipdaS* S)v is very weak. I would read iv, connect- 
ing oifSlv S)v ipiiQ. For the hyperbaton^ cp. v. 1428 : — 

rts 8c To\fJLrja'€i kXvgjv 
Ttt TOvS' CTTCO'tfai rdvSpos ; 

and the examples of violent hyperbaton there given by 
Jebb. Perhaps the best example of hyperbaton in Greek 
poetry is Aristoph. Thesrn, 811. 

Oed, Col. 1454. 

op^y 6p^ ravr dci xpovos, orpc^cjv fikv Ircpa, 
ra Sc Trap* ^fiap avOis av$iDv dvo). 

So Jebb, after Hartung ; but the MSS. give iin) /ilv, not 
<TTpiip(i}v fxlv. I would propose iwiifv fitv (^^ v>- = -u-) .. com- 
pare p. T. 199, Toiir' CTT* iiij,ap ip\iTai. The meaning is 
' attacking, assailing.' For the accus. cp, //. xi. 367, &c. 

Anlt£^. 343. 

Kovff>ov6iav T€ ffyvKov opviOmv dfi^t)8aA.a)V dyci. 

The word aypki would be more natural, and yet suf- 
ficiently rare to be very probably corrupted to a-^/n. 
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Ant. g66, 967. 

This is a passage of well-known difficulty. Without 
adding arguments which might be tedious, I would sug- 
gest that the two verses should run — 

irapa 8^ Kvavcaiv TrcXotfct 8i8v/Lia$ 6^ aXJo^ 
dicrots Bo<nropiauriv 6 ®pyK<i»v o^cvos 
SaAfiv8i7(r(rds* 

or else — 

irapa 8^ Kvavcau^ ircAa^cov BiJSvfuxs oXos 
dicrats BocnropiaurC ff 6 ©pyKSiVf k. r. X. 

A city which extends in the direction of a place may be 
said to ' run towards it/ TreXaOciv. 

Oed. Tyr. 319. 

ri 8* coTiv ; a)$ aj9vfW9 carcXi^Xv^as. 

The alternative punctuation — 

Tt 8* Hariv ws aOvfio^ cicrcXi/Xv^as ; 

* what ails that thou comest here so sad ?'— is defended by 
Soph. Elecir. 1 1 12 — 

Tt 8' larrLVy (u f €/, a>s /x.* {nripxerai <l>op(K ; 

where the placing a mark of interrogation after ^Iv would 
introduce a violation of Dr. Verrall's canon {Journ. Phil. 
xii. 140), forbidding the elision of a dissyllable of pyrrhic 
value before a real pause in the sense. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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NOTE ON THE BOOK OF MULLING. 

VISITORS to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
must have noticed the metal box in which the Book 
of Mulling has been kept for centuries, and especially the 
cover with its very large crystal. This is surrounded by 
very fine niello work which I have recently cleaned, so 
that it can be seen distinctly. Vallancey, writing in 1786, 
says, that the crystal (or Meisicith) *was originally let 
through the cover so that the light could pass through; 
on the back of it there is now a foil of tin, moveable, 
evidently the work of a modern day.' On cleaning the 
crystal I thought I could see traces of a letter under it ; 
accordingly, I carefully removed it, and found below, 
between the crystal and the foil of tin referred to by 
Vallancey, a brass plate concealed by the dust of nearly 
five centuries, and bearing the following inscription in 
black letter : — 

r qr bom in 
UjS? 3 lagcnie 
dtijgtia&e 
tilia g toroni 
anno g tmi 
mfflto 
quabrin 
gcntc^ 
mo jgctio 
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This Arthur was Arthur Kavanagh. The Annals 
of the Four Masters record, under the year 14 17, 
the death of Art Mac Art MacMurtough Mac Maurice, 
lord of Leinster, who is described as a man full of 
hospitality, knowledge, and chivalry, an enricher of 
churches and monasteries. This, says Dr. O'Donovan, 
was the celebrated Art MacMurrough Kavanagh who 
opposed Richard II. 

His death is also recorded under 14 16, where his name 
Kavanagh is given. • Rex dominus ' is clearly meant as a 
Latinizing of the Irish * roy domnach,* which, however, 
means * heir to the lordship.' The fourth and fifth lines 
are, as yet, an unsolved puzzle. 

The inscription may perhaps refer to the insertion of 
the crystal, with its silver niello casing, which I should 
judge to be later than the metal box itself. 

^ • 

T. K. ABBOTT. 



January \\th, 1891 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 

(Continued from Hbrmathena, 1890, p. 267.) 

Homily iv. 9, 10. 

CLEMENT having met his old acquaintance Appion 
in Tyre, and arranged to hold a discussion with him 
in the presence of his friends Annubion apd Athenodorus, 
with 30 others, expressed a wish e^oXoycTatfac, to discourse 
in private, in order to avoid the presence of pretended 
philosophers who did not sincerely desire to arrive at 
truth. He therefore says : Sio 8)| rovq roiovrovg in-irriStiov 
riva Trpoc to iSiaZ^v tottov iwtXe^w/xtOa, We then read, icae 
Tig iv avToXg irXovaiog avfjp koI Sia Travrog \wp6v riva Trcpi 
eavTOV KiKTTt/xivog ira/xfjLov(iu)v <pvXX(ovj e0i}, ^EirciSi^ cr^oSpa 
KQV/jia iiri<l>\iyeiy [ipa\if rfig TroAtwc €tC fjuouc Kriirovg vwo\(opri<Jw 
fiiv. Kol Sfj TTpoiovTtg iKaOti^ovTO IvOa i^v KaOapa \pv\piijv 
vafjLarwv phvpara koI SivSpwv wavTolwv \\oepa aKiwri. 

It is a pity that so pretty a passage as this, which I 
have transcribed in full on account of its own interest, 
should be disfigured by two ugly blots. The first of these 
is the phrase Sia jravroc, which, where it is placed, is 
wholly unmeaning. It is too remote to qualify the ^vXXwv 
farther on as an adverbial expression. Lagarde says the 
accent on the Sia is by a recent hand, and thinks the 
phrase is a corruption of some adjective such as Siafiorirog. 
I find no other suggestion besides this, which seems im- 
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probable. But I think a simpler remedy may be found by 
supposing that an iota has been lost by getting merged in 
the last letter of the preceding Kal. We might thus, 
putting a comma before Kaly read Kal lHq iravTog \Cip6v nva^ 
a place apart from everybody. This would respond to 
the X^ia^uv in the preceding sentence. 

Now as to the wafifiovatov ^iXXoyvy the suggestions are 
numerous : irafifirivwvy which is irrelevant, as if the leaves 
were there at the time it could make no difference whether 
they were evergreen or not; iramilKTwv^ also irrelevant; 
najuLjULvpiotVy which is improbable ; and Lobeck's wa/jLTrXovaiov 
(jivXXwvy which is the best, but not likely. Now the 
Parisian MS. has vavfiovawv, and I think this gives us a 
little help to the right word. I propose to read wavsvoa- 
fiiavj all-fragrant, such as the familiar fragrance of a grove 
of Portugal laurels. Compounds with irav are privileged ; 
and we have already the word iravoafnog as the name of a 
plant. If it was not rather too long we might read waw 
tv6a/x(MiVy but I prefer the single word. It is highly 
relevant, as the intention was evidently to add as much 
as possible to the delightfulness of the place. And the 
word navtvoafjiwv comes very near to the impossible 
reading of the MSS. 

Homily iv. i6. 

'AXXa yt luLVpla i]alj3i}fc€i', ti/* ino twv Svatn^wv Sea ti}i^ 
VTrepfiaXXovaav iiKpaaiav deog elvai to pvaog ^oyfiarKrOy, 

In this sentence the to fxvaog is introduced by Lagarde 
instead of the manuscript reading 6 pvdogj which is non* 
sense as the sentence exists. Lagarde's emendation is 
not much better. It is a very strange way of speaking to 
talk of Jupiter's abomination being a god. It might be 
admitted, if he read Otov for Otoe, that it might be made a 
dogma that the abomination was a god's. I would leave 
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the 6 fivOoc as it exists, introduce to after Sia, and make 
0«ow for deog. The meaning would then be: *that on 
account of the excessive dissoluteness being a god's, the 
fable might be made a dogma by the ungodly.* Whether 
we adopt Lagarde's to /iverocy or the existing 6 /uiJOoc, we 
must in any case read Oiov ; and what I propose involves 
less alteration than the emendation which Lagarde has 
introduced into the text, Wieseler's 6 fivOiKog is very 
weak. A fable might become a dogma, but a fabulous god 
would not be one. 

Homily rv. ig. 

Clement wishes that young people should not be 
taught at school the current Greek mythology, and that 
the theatres and books containing it should be avoided, 
and the cities also devoted to it, if that were possible. He 
then gives his reason thus : KaKtov yap jULaOrifxaTwv ylfiovT^g 
Koi wviovTBQ TOic aiivn/utXXciifcti/oic S)airep Xiaaav rote tr\ri<Tiov 

fiiTahSoaaiv S)v wtwovdaaiv avToL Of this passage Wieseler 
says that it is difficult to restore it to its integrity. He is 
quite right in that remark, for it needs no restoration. He 
has no doubt that dogs should be mentioned after Xvaaav. 
But this word is very frequently used of canine madness 
without this addition. The young people * full of evil 
teachings, and as it were breathing rabies on their rival 
schoolfellows, impart to those near them the ills which 
they have suffered themselves.' The next sentence also 
needs nothing : * but what is most dreadful, S^tiq irap 
avTolg itXhov TrenaiSevTai, TroXAejJ row Kara <^v<tiv ovtoq ^povtip 
iKTiTpaTrTai.' Here Wieseler wants to introduce /laAXoi; 
after ttoXXc^. It is quite unnecessary, the ellipsis being 
regular and natural. Wieseler would destroy everything 
idiomatic if he had his way. 
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Homily iv. 23. 

In the words 6 fxiv yap irpoc avdpiawov txwv top (tkottov^ 
which he says are undoubtedly corrupt, he proposes to 
read ttjv aKoiriiv or <xKontav. This is quite unnecessary. 
We can translate as the words stand, * having his scope 
(the object of his aim) in reference to man.' 

Homily ^. 8. 

In the clause Sia to ipav iravrwg /Mfti irpoKHfiivov rv\tuv 
rfjc Ipwpivti^j it would be an advantage to iread tov before 
Tvxtiv. * By reason of love, it being my purpose by every 
means to win the loved one/ But, perhaps, this is not 
absolutely necessary. 

In the sequel Wieseler takes great pains to correct the 
mythology. This he does by correcting the text in 
accordance with the Recognitions. I am not concerned 
with the Homilist's mythology. The ancient mythologists 
themselves and the Christian writers in exposing their 
fables are notoriously inconsistent with one another. 
The writer of the Recognitions and the Homilist may 
have purposely shown their independence, one of the 
other, by representing the mythology according to their 
own views. To alter one to suit the other is a very 
unjustifiable proceeding. 

Homily v. 12. 

The MS. reading of the following passage is manifestly 
very incorrect. Speaking of Jupiter's metamorphosis of 
himself on the occasion of his marriage with Juno, the 
writer is made to say : Sttotc tfieXXe yafjtHVy koI wg iw\ TrpcJrp 
evvy Kara roi/g woWoifg fxoixoifg dSfig, 6v yivo/xevog Sia Trjg 
SoKOvo-ijCj ^C €0»ji/, aptaprlaQ tov avanapTt}Tov yafiov iiroiriaaTO. 
That KQTo should be Kara is obvious, and the 6v should 
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plainly be oi. Lagarde then reads for /ioixot;c» /tioexoc* 
* knowing that he was not an adulterer/ This, however, 
leaves Kara rolg iroXAovc quite unexplained. Without 
noticing the corrections of others I would suggest to read 
8«8«wc for eiSwc- It would all seem plain then. * When 
he was about to marry, and as on the first occasion, like 
the generality of adulterers, being in fear {i.e. as if he 
were an adulterer, and afraid of detection), not being one, 
he accomplished the innocent marriage with the sem- 
blance of its being a sin.' 

Homily v. i8. 

Zeno, as we read, Sia Travroiv to d^iov cli/ai Xfyci, «i'o 
yvtipifiov rote (rvvtroig ylvrtrai %a y av rig /uiyp, tog lat/rc^ 
^(yvvTa^, I think we should read avn^ for lavrc^, referring 
to TO Oiiov. The Pantheistic doctrine would not reduce 
everything else to identity with one's self, but all to 
identity with the Deity. 

Homily vi. 2. 

On the third day of the discussion between Clement 
and Appion in Tyre, Appion gives his views of the 
popular mythology, under the veil of which * the wisest of 
ancient men, who by their labour had themselves learned 
all truth, concealed the acquisition of this knowledge from 
those who were unworthy, and did not desire divine in- 
struction.' As there was nothing really divine in Appion's 
view of this matter, we must understand the word * divine' 
as a mere expression of admiration. For he proceeds to 
a detailed and formal denial of the whole series of fables, 
as matter of fact. The construction of the sentence rove 
ava^iovg koI /i)] optyofiivovg Odwv fxaOrmaTijjv aTTSKpixpavra rriv 

imarhfir^v Xa^iivj is difficult. The sentence would be easy 
without Xa^Hv. Instead of making this, as above, the 
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object of awsKpuxf/avTo^ perhaps we should suppose an 
ellipsis of &ffrc fjLti before XafiiXv, * concealed the knowledge 
so that they should not acquire it/ 

He concludes his denial of the fables by rejecting the 
story of the judgment of Paris and its fatal consequences. 
* Neither were the goddesses judged, nor did Paris award 
the apple to Aphrodite. Nor did Aphrodite, having been 
honoured, honour him in return by the marriage of Helen. 
For the honour of the goddess would not be made the 
occasion of a general war, koI ravra iw* oXiOpij} row rrjv Tifjifjv 
a7r€tAi|0oroc» Koi ayxi<rrtvovTOQ ry rJc 'A^/oo8/riyc yivu.^ This 
last clause is a very poor enhancement of the argument. 
The descent of the house of Priam from Zeus was too 
remote to make this relationship the climax of the reasons 
assigpied. I am strongly tempted to think that the original 
text was ical ^Ayxiaov vicmvovTOQ ry rftc 'A0po8(rijc ya/uy. 

Homily vi. 3. 

Appion now begins his own allegorical interpretation, 
which I shall give at length, translating from the text of 
Lagarde, giving in Greek such words as are deserving of 
notice, or require any remark. 

•There was a time when nothing existed but chaos and an 
indiscriminate mixture of unordered elements still jumbled toge- 
ther ; nature itself confessing this, and the great men having 
understood it so to be. And I shall present to you as a witness 
Homer himself, the greatest of the great in wisdom, who said of 
the confusion of old, oAAct v/xcts /xcv ttciktcs vSwp koI yala yivoia-Oi^ 
as all having had their genesis from thence, and after resolution 
of the liquid and earthy substance, brought back again to their 
original nature, which is chaos. And Hesiod, in his Theogony, 
says : — ^rot ft€v Trpwria-ra ^aos ly^vtro {yivtr apud ipsum, 1 16). But 
the iyevero plainly signified that they had come into existence as 
things produced, yeyev^a-Oai ws ycvT/ra, not that they always existed 
as ay€vrjTa, Orpheus also likens the chaos to an 'egg^ in which 
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the confusion of the first elements existed. This Hesiod supposes 
to be chaos, which Orpheus calls an e^g produced, having been 
projected from endless matter, and brought into existence in the 
following manner : — * 

In the passage from which the quotation from Hesiod 
is taken all gods and natural objects were produced from 
Earth and Heaven and dark Night, and Appion supposes 
a succession of such productions resolved again into 
chaos. 

Homily vi. 4. 

'The tetragenous matter being possessed of life, and being 
a kind of entire end}ess abyss (pvOo^), ever-flowing, and carried 
indiscriminately, and pouring on one another at different times 
myriad imperfect combinations, Kpd(r€ii, and on that account 
resolving them in disorder, and gasping as a living being for gene- 
ration, incapable of restraint ' {k€xt^v6to9 a>s €ts y^vco-tv {<pov &€0^vai 
fjLrf &wa/A€vov, which may also be rendered ' as for generation of a 
living being '), ' it happened once on a time, aw€pTj wore, the end- 
less sea itself being driven round by its own nature, that by a 
natural motion it flowed from itself mto itself as a whirlpool, and 
mingled the substances in an orderly manner ; and thus c^ okovotov 
the most useful of all, what was fittest for the genesis of a living 
being, as if in a funnel flowed to the middle of all, and by the 
whirlpool that carried all along went to a depth, and drew to itself 
the surrounding air, TrvcD/xa, and as gathered into the most gene- 
rative state made a discriminate composition, KpiriK-qv crvoTaxriv, 
For as a bubble is wont to be produced in a liquid, so a shell, 
KVTos, sphere-like on all sides, was gathered together. Afterwards, 
having become impregnated itself in itself, borne up by the sul- 
phureous air, 6€noSovs irvevfiaro^f that caught it, it emerged into 
very great light, tl tovto dTro/cvi^/Lia, as having been brought forth 
from the endless abyss a living creature, Stj/ALovpyrj/jM, resembling 
the periphery of eggs, and the speed of flying, icat t^ ir€pi<fi€p€i<i. 
Tuiv wov Trpoo-cotKos Koi T^ rdx^i rrj^ imjcrcois.' 



So far the fourth chapter. 

VOL. VIII. H 
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In the above the phrase IS aKOvarov would signify * in 
an unheard-of way,' which is very inappropriate. Wieseler 
would have it i^aKovriarovy which would mean * shot out.' 
But this is both a shot and a miss. Davies proposed iZ 
iKCLOTov Twv wavTwVf said by Dressel to be approved by 
Lobeck. * Each of all' is not an elegant combination. It 
is better, I think, with much less . change, to read i^ 
oKovatov^ * involuntarily,' which falls in with the <ruv£j3i} itori 
just before, the design being clearly to express the acci- 
dental occurrence of the entire evolution. 

I have rendered the words dntiSov^ wvtvfiarog, * the 
sulphureous air,' instead of divino sptritUy as in the Latin. 
There was certainly nothing really divine intended, and 
both the form OuiiBovg^ and the blaze of light, as if the 
sulphureous vapour was kindled by the rapid motion, an 
effect well known to the ancients, seems to me to make 
what I have given to be the true meaning, notwith- 
standing a couple of expressions which I shall shortly 
notice. 

The words n tovto aTroKvtifia seem incorrect ; I think we 
should read n toiovto. 

In the last clause Wieseler would have us read ry 
7rfpi<l>ipil<g, Tif i)(j^ irpocreoiKOc teat rc^ Ta\H riig irTYiaewQ, This 
would mean * resembling the egg in its periphery, and in 
the rapidity of its flying.' But though birds fly, their eggs 
do not. 

Homily vi. 5. 

* I would have you, therefore, understand Kronos to be time, 
Xpovos, and Rhea, to piov, the flowing part of the liquid substance, 
because matter all carried along by time brought forth like an egg 
the whole surrounding sphere-like sky ; which at first was full of 
the generative yelk, yovi/Aov fjuviXov, as if it were capable of giving 
birth to elements and colours of every kind ; and yet it brought 
this display of every kind out of one substance and one colour. 
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For as in the offspring of a peacock there appears a single colour 
of the Q^gy but potentially it has in itself myriad colours of that 
which is about to be brought to maturity, so also the life-possessing 
eg% engendered from endless matter, being moved out of the 
underlying and ever-flowing matter, displays variations of every 
kind. For within the periphery a certain living being of double 
sex is made into fonp trpovouf. rov ivovro^ iv avrcu ^cibv Trvcvfuzros, 
which Orpheus calls Phanes, because when it appeared, avrov 
^ovcKTos, the universe shone forth from it by the light of the 
most brilliant of the elements, fire brought to maturity in the 
liquid. And it is not incredible, because in the case of will-o'-the- 
wisps, for example's sake. Nature has also granted us to behold 
liquid light.' 

In the above * the foresight of the divine spirit existing 
in it* must not be taken as indicating anything really 
divine. It is merely a rhetorical or poetic impersonation, 
with perhaps a play on the OeniSovg wvevfiaTogf already 
noticed. This impersonation is made to meet the imper- 
sonation of the sun by the Phanes of the so-called Orphic 
verses. In these Orphic Fragments Phanes is plainly a 
personification conjoined with other physical and insen- 
sible objects and natural powers and states. Thus in 
Fragment v., Gesner, p. 364, we have the Orphic oath, of 
which the oath in the Contestatio prefixed to the Homilies 
is an imitation, as I have already noted, as follows : — 

Nou fJLTjv &9aydTU)y yewiJTopa^ altv covras, 
Uvp KoX v&op, yalav Koi ovpavov ^c O'cXi/vi/v, 
rftXtov T€, ^dvr^a /xcyav, /cat vvicra pAkawav. 

Here Phanes is identified with the Sun, but that is the 
Sun preceding and producing the immortals, and is purely 
physical, like the other particulars. It is needless to 
quote other passages to the same effect. Besides irpoi/of^, 
taken literally, implies intelligence, and we see presently 

that intelligence was a much later product in the course of 
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evolution. It is further to be remarked, that in Clement's 
subsequent recapitulation of this theory, this Buov Trvtvfia 
appears as Oipfxov wvtvfiaj ch. 13, which leads one to think 
that Oipfiov should be read here, instead of Oetov. In that 
case irpovotif^ might be a rhetorical metonymy for quod 
provisum erat, the stock of warm air. 

Homily vi. 6. 
Appion goes on to say : — 

'The first compacted egg, however, having been a little 
warmed * (or wanned underneath, inroO€p/jMv0€v), * is broken by 
the living being within, and having been foraied into shape, comes 
forth somewhat as Orpheus says, 

KpavaCov axjLaOivTO^ iroXv^avScos cJov. 

And thus avrov rov irpotkrjXvOoro^ ^averros with great force, the 
shell, KVTOi, receives its harmony, and retains* (or holds forth, 
la'X€i)f its orderly marshalling, rrjv SiaKoa'/Arjo'iv, but it takes the first 
seat as on a summit of heaven, shining also in unspeakable ways 
around the unlimited world, atwva. But the generative matter left 
behind within the shell, a>$ cv iroXXt^ r^ )(p6vii> vTro/cct/xcn/s ecus 
tfiva-LKrj's vTTofcovcra ^ ^cp/Aonys, discriminated the substances of all 
things. For the lower part of it first as a sediment by its gravity 
went down to the parts below, which on account of the weight 
and pressure, and the great quantity, irXrjOo^, of the underlying 
substance they have entitled Pluto, and proclaimed to be King 
of Hades and of the dead.' 

Before the discovery of the Ottobon, MS. the word 
Kpavaiov appeared in the editions as Kpa/xalov, in the other- 
wise unknown fragment of Orpheus given above. For 
this various emendations were offered. Schwegler pro- 
posed to read Kepafiuov for Kpafitlov in the margin of P. 
Lobeck's aKfiaiov^ with vttIic after ty\iaOivTog, has the advan- 
tage of making a complete hexameter, as would also, 
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what I think more probable, iiQxalov. But Hermann's 
iiQiKavaiov is quite a groundless conjecture, though the 
word is Orphic. O., however, has K^avalov ; and Lagarde, 
who himself examined P., says that it has K^avalov^ be- 
stimmt nicht Kpafialov. We may, therefore, feel sure that 
Kpavalov is the reading that has the support of both MSS. 
This oTTa? Xeyofitvov would denote skull-shaped, or helmet- 
shaped, which would suit the sense of the verse, and with 
Koi prefixed would also make a complete hexameter, 
though with only a hephthemimeral caesura. 

The words aifrov row irpocAvjXuOoroc 0ai/li/roc, though 
they can be translated, have, I think, a couple of scriptural 
errors. I fancy the roi; is a mere repetition of the pre- 
ceding syllable, and that ^ai/ei/roc should be 0ai/t}roc> 
* Phanes itself having come forth.' 

In P. for IffX^i there is in the margin prima manu 
avarlAAcc, followed by ax», meaning scholium in a later 
hand. I have, therefore, given an alternative rendering 
for Jff^ci. 

For viroKHfiivriQ fwc ^wa«c5c> which is the reading of P., 
there is inroKHfiivri twg ipuaiKojg in O. Both are harsh and 
difficult constructions. We might read ritog for fwc, and 
translate : * as during much time the underlying warmth 
for so long naturally simmering, discriminated the sub- 
stances of all things.' The warmth, ij Otpfiorrig, is abstract 
for concrete, in apposition with the preceding SAv. 

Homily vi. 7. 

'They say, however, that this first and abundant, foul and 
rough, substance, was naturally swallowed up by Kronos, time, 
owing to its downward subsidence. But after the first sediment, 
the water that flowed together, and lay on the surface of the first 
lower formation, wrooracrci, they entitled Poseidon. But the re- 
maining third, the clearest and uppermost, as being transparent, 
8iavyc9, fire, they named Zeus on account of its boiling, ^iova-av, 
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nature. For the fire, tending upwards in relation to that which 
was below, was not swallowed up by Kronos, but, as I said, the 
fiery substance, being lively and tending upwards, flew up into the 
air itself, which is also most akin to wisdom, ^povifuoraros, on 
account of its clearness. Zeus, however, that is the boiling sub- 
stance, by its own warmth draws up the thinnest and divine spirit 
that was left behind in the underlying liquid, to la-xvorarov koI 
O€lov avifioTai wv€v/ia, which they have called Mrjn^J 

In this passag'e O. has ia\vp6TaTov for caxvorarov, but 
that is plainly incorrect. The word ai/e/uarai is due to 
Davies, O. having ovdfcarc, which is absurd, and P. ove/uari, 
a vox nthilu For OcTov Trvev/ua I think we should read, as 
already noted, Oipfjtov 7ri/€v/ia, as applied in Clement's re- 
capitulation, already mentioned. The word ^povifxwraTog 
is evidently used as leading through Metis to the evolu- 
tion of intelligence, as we shall presently see. Air was 
hitherto ifixl/vxo^^ but not intelligent. 

Homily vi. 8. 

* But it going to the summit of the aether itself, and having 
been swallowed up by it, as liquid mixed with warm, having pro- 
duced therein its ever-moving palpitation begets intelligence, 
which they also name Pallas, on account of the palpitating, 8ta to 
TroAXccr^at, being most artistic wisdom, using which the aetherian 
artificer artistically formed, cTcxviJo-aro, the entire cosmos. But from 
the pervading Zeus itself, the warmest aether, the air penetrates as 
far as the regions here, which they name Hera ; and as having 
now gone underneath the clearest substance of the aether, as 
feminine in clearness compared with the superior, it was natu- 
rally thought the sister of Zeus, as generated from the same sub- 
stance ; but the wife, by reason of lying underneath as a woman.* 

In the above the editions have tjg OfiXua rfiv KaOaporriTay 
TTpog GvyKpiaiv rov Kpelrrovog aScX^iy, k, t, A. The conlma 
seems here manifestly out of its place. It should be 
removed, and placed after kquttovoq. 
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The cosmical evolution is here complete. The two 
concluding chapters of Appion's discourse are an applica- 
tion of the same method of allegory and etymological 
explanation to the names and supposed qualities and 
functions of other deities, in connexion with states and 
circumstances of this lower world. It is unnecessary to 
abstract this. The real interest of the discourse ends with 
the completion of the cosmical evolution. The whole is 
only an allegorical representation of purely physical oper- 
ations, from which intelligent design is excluded. As 
Clement afterwards says, ch. 20 : * Those who obliquely 
physiologize concerning gods have done away with the 
existence of the gods, resolving their forms, cJSii, by the 
allegory into the substances of the world.' 

Appion at last observes that Clement is absorbed in 
thought, supposes he is not attending, and breaks off, 
saying that if he does not attend there is no use in his 
discoursing at all. Clement bids him not to think he was 
insensible to what he had been saying. He understands 
it all, and has not heard it now for the first time. To 
show him this he proposes to recapitulate Appion's theory 
in brief, supplying some omissions, and carrying it a little 
farther. This by Appion's desire he proceeds to do. 

Homily vi. 12. 

In this chapter the particulars are briefly repeated 
until we arrive at Zeus flying up to the higher regions. I 
only notice, that what in ch. 7 is hq ahrov avivTn top aipaj 
OQ fcal (ppovifidjTarog iari Sea rfiv Kadaporriray appears in 
Clement's words as tig rov tiyBfioviKutrarov aviwrri alOipa. 
This last word is much more suitable than Appion's aipa, 
and I think^ therefore, that aldipa should be read there 
also. 
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Homely vi. 13. 

In this chapter he supplies an omission. The bonds of 
1Lq6voq are the compacting of heaven and earth, as he has 
heard others allegorize, but the aTroicoir^ rwv fiopib)v is the 
separation and discrimination of the elements, ^ because 
all from their proper nature, U Trig iSiag i^va^wQy were cut 
off and separated, to be ordered, each by themselves/ 
Here we are not to understand that the elements were 
separated from their proper nature. The words precede 
the verbs, and we must take Ik to denote the occasion or 
reason of the separation. He goes on to say : * And time 
no longer generates, but the things that had been gene- 
rated by it make their successions by a law of nature.' 
Clement has made no remark on this breach in the course 
of evolution, but we may suppose it was intended to be 
observed, that time, which had previously been of such 
potent influence, is now supposed to operate no longer in 
the course of evolution. The modern doctrine of evolution 
supposes time to operate as effectually now as it always 
did. He proceeds then : * Aphrodite, that had emerged 
from the abyss, is the generative substance from the liquid 
with which to dipfiov irviv/xa having been mixed causes the 
love, £()(i>ra, of mixture, and brings to perfection the beauty 
of the world.' Appion had merely explained Aphrodite 
as denoting fil^iv koI yivetriv. Clement here uses the phrase 
Oipfiov TTvtvfiaf on which I have already remarked. 

Homily vi. 14. 

Clement next proceeds to allegorize the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. * The marriage symposium, where 
Zeus celebrated the supper for the Nereid Thetis and the 
beautiful Peleus, has the following allegory, that you may 
know that without you, Appion, we have heard such 
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things : — The symposium is the world, the twelve are the 
heavenly surrounding fixtures of the Fates (if the word 
Fates is correct), 61 Si SciScica ra ohpavia tIdv Moipwv ttc/oi- 
fTTfiplyfiaraf which they call the signs of the Zodiac, Zi^SiOy 
Prometheus was the forethought, wpoinfiOeiay by which all 
things were made, Peleus was clay, that from earth was 
mpivofiOilg into the genesis of man, and mingled with the 
Nereid, that is water' (in Modern Greek to vtpo). 

The twelve above mentioned, the twelve celestial 
deities that attended the supper, are explained to be the 
signs of the Zodiac. I am persuaded that Moipiov should 
be printed with a small ju, fioiptjv, in the sense of divisions^ 
This would then be an easy corruption of /loptwvy the 
proper term for the divisions of the Zodiac, as used by the 
astronomers ; while each fiopiov had 30 fiolpai, or degrees. 
In explaining Prometheus, Clement introduces the idea of 
foresight. Appion had made the aether as an artificer to 
employ intelligence, after it was evolved, in the contrivance 
of the Cosmos. As design is apparently manifested in the 
works of nature, the theories which exclude design can- 
not be expounded without using language which implies 
design. The present theory seems to have admitted in- 
telligent design at a certain point in the evolution, but 
vests it in an unintelligent artificer. The word nepivoriOdg 
has given people trouble. One would have ira/oaXi|^0££Ci 
another 7rapairAaa0eiCy and Wieseler inpivriOilgi which is 
ridiculous. They have not perceived that Clement uses 
the word Trspivoriditg as a satiric touch, implying that 
the entire theory existed only in the imagination of the 
inventors of it. 

* But from the mixing of the two, water and earth, was 
the first man, not begotten but moulded complete, and 
from not having applied his lips to the breast he was 
named Achilles.' Then follow the words, Jan 81 airoc koi 
ofc^T/y, ring ic.r.X. Here Dressel, following Cotelerius, has 
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aKfifi. The relative shows there must be a feminine ante- 
cedent ; and as aKfiriv cannot be an accusative here, it must 
be an adverb which is quite senseless, though supported 
by both MSS. It would be a facile emendation to read 
with Davies kot aKfiriv^ if it would answer the writer's pur- 
pose. But what we want is not the mention of the state 
of Achilles, but an allegorical interpretation of his mythi- 
cal personality. We shall also presently find significance 
in Kal as it stands. The entire sentence is as follows : — 
iari Zi avTog koX iiKfiiiVf fing iav iiriOvfiiaVy fJoXv^ivtiVy wg 
aXriOtiag aXXorptav ovaav Koi ^lvi|v iTridvfi'Qy If} o^coic avaipurai 
/SiXci Kara wripvav koI Kara txvog ivipirovTog rov Oavarov. 
Here we are in a sea of troubles. First of all imOvfiiav — 
iwiOv/iy is a most improbable tautology. Davies proposed 
to reject the first and to put the second in its place. This 
would have the advantage, no doubt, of avoiding also the 
difficulty arising firom the explanation of Polyxena, which 
has nothing to do with imOvfiia in the usual sense of that 
word when used without qualification, namely, sexual 
passion. But, the inconsistency of the explanation of 
Polyxena with afcju^, in its ordinary signification, would 
still remain. Schwegler has proposed a couple of trans- 
formations of the sentence, but, as they are violent and 
leave all the difficulties as regards the meaning just as 
they were, I need not mention them further. Now, as the 
name Polyxena only denotes multiplicity and strangeness, 
we must find some justification of the mention of truth, 
both in what is intended by liri0u)ufa and in the preceding 
clause, which is to be explained allegorically. In that we 
have seen that the reading of the MSS. is k-at aKfivv. The 
final V is impossible in this connexion, yet not likely to 
have crept in by pure accident. It seems to me to be the 
first letter of some short word, the rest of which has been 
lost. If we suppose that to have been vov, by the addition 
of two letters, it will answer the requirements of the case, 
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and will gfive significance to the ica). Besides his well- 
known bodily vigour, Achilles also denotes vigour of mind, 
his education by Phoenix and Chiron being one of the 
most noted particulars of his story. Thus the mention of 
truth in the explanation of Polyxena is justified so far as 
this clause is concerned. It should be observed that, 
within a few lines we have the aKfiti riXiKtag represented as 
giving the victory to imOvfila in its natural sense in 
explanation of the story of Paris, and it is not likely that 
so able a writer should have, in so close proximity, g^ven a 
similar explanation of two parts of the same history. 

If now we retain C7ri0u)ufay, it must denote not the sub- 
jective passion, but the object of desire in apposition with 
Polyxena. If this is possible, it is scarcely probable, 
especially when followed by the verb imOv/jiy. It would 
avoid this difficulty if we read iiriOvfit^y as in the Hebraism 
of the Gospel iinOvfilq, lircOu^fycra, meaning earnest desire. 
This would be more probable than iwiOvfitavy but unlikely 
as separated from the verb, and affording no opposition to 
aXriOeia. I shall simply suggest to read iirri OvfuiiSfi in the 
sense of seductive tales. We have the same number of 
letters, and all the vowels would sound alike to a copyist 
from dictation, owing to the Greek iotacism, so that the 
corruption to imOv/xiav would be not unlikely. The plural 
form in apposition with Polyxena would also agree with 
the multiplicity expressed in the first part of that name. 
According to the literal story it was, no doubt, for the 
iini OvfiriSfi of courtship that Achilles met Pol3rxena in the 
temple where he met his death. 

Homily vi. 15. 

Clement proceeds to say that Hera is decorum, Athena 
bravery, Aphrodite pleasures, Hermes, hermeneutic speech. 
Then, *the shepherd Paris is unreasoning and barbarian 
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impulse. If then Kara tijv aKimv rjiKiKlaq the reason, which 
as a shepherd tends the soul, happens to be barbarian, 
and in neglect of what is useful, having thrust aside 
manliness and chastity, chooses only pleasures, and gives 
the victory to ItnOvfila^ as receiving in return delights from 
it: he that has thus wrongly given judgment will receive 
the delight to the ruin of himself and his.' I have already 
referred to this passage. That Clement is exercising his 
own ingenuity would appear from the sequel. Eris is 
contentious malice, and the golden apple would be, av ccii, 
riches. 

Homily vi. 17. 

Clement now says, he wonders that when these things 
could be profitably expressed directly, those that enveloped 
them in oblique enigmas and wicked fables should be 
called sensible and wise men, who, as if impelled by an 
evil demon, had beguiled almost all men. * For,' he says, 
* these things are not enigmas, but real offences of the 
gods ; and it was not right IXiyxuv airouc, nor to set them 
forth at all to men for imitation; or they were spoken 
[ikix^n. P. has cXcyx^"? ^"^ O' i^^yx^rivai) enigmatically, 
not having been really done by the gods, and they did 
wrong who are called wise by you.' In the second 
member of this dilemma Lagarde has rightly substituted 
lAlx^ii for the manifestly corrupt readings of the MSS. 
But perhaps he ought to have applied a similar correction 
to the first member. It was not to be supposed that the 
early tellers of these stories, should convict the gods, or 
refute the stories. Nor could Clement mean that it was 
not right to do so, as he had himself already exposed them 
in the earlier part of the discussion. I suppose we should 
therefore read \iyuv. * It was not right that they should 
tell or at all set them forth to men for imitation.' 
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Homily vi. i8. 

Acoirep fifi ao^ouc^ aWa kqkovq Sai/uovac roue rocourovc 
vofiiZe. Schwegler has only 9o0ovc 8a(/uovac, and Dressel 
says, *reposui vbb. aWa kqkov^ in ed. Schwegleriana 
omissa/ Lagarde follows him without remark. These 
words seem to me out of place. The writer had just made 
Clement say that the tellers of these stories were impelled 
by an evil demon, and it is not likely that he should 
immediately call them demons themselves. If we omit 
the words, we might read (xo^ovc SaiJ/xovaci * wise men 
possessed of knowledge.* He says the more impious of 
these were they who wished them to appear true, * who, if 
they wished to be pious, ought themselves (as I just now 
said), if the gods had really done the evil things told about 
them in song, with reverence towards gods> to cover with 
some more becoming fables their disreputable actions. 
This bears out the reading Xiyeiv for iXiyx^iv^ which I 
proposed in the last note. 

Homily vi. 23. 

In this chapter Clement notices the pictures publicly 
exhibited of Jupiter and Leda ; rbv Si avriov ovra waTepa 
deutv TB Kol av0p(ljw(jjv Xiyovai Ar/Sa avvi<T\rifJiaTi(Tfiivovy uv 
TToWoi Aid avaypaxpavTiQ iv wlvaKi Siifioalq, avarSiaai, For 
the words ov ttoXAoI A/a a i/aypai/za vt6c> Valckenaer proposed 
a considerable alteration, adopted into his text by Lagarde, 
taking down from the preceding clause the words Xlyouac 
(Tvve(TxrtfiaTi<Tfiivovy and putting them after A/a, and then for 
avaypaxpavTBQ reading x*)*^^' ypaxpavreg. This not being 
necessary is too good to be true. Clement commenting on 
the indecent representation, says he could wish they had 
done this in the case of their king for the time being, that 
they might learn from the wrath of a temporal sovereign, 
and that a man, and the punishment they would receive, how 
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they ought to render befitting honour. He then adds, in a 
sentence specially interesting as bearing on modern ag- 
nosticism, * I say this, not as already knowing, iinyvov<: rov 
oi/rciic 0£Oi;, aXX liyvwfiovCtv bjULoXoyio Ei koX t( Owg ovk olSa^ 
aAX' ovv JB (TOffnog Sti deocy vo/Li£^(i> elSivaif * though I do not 
fully know what God is, at least, however, I think I know 
clearly that there is a God. There is a special propriety 
in the usq of the word iiriyvovg in this beautiful passage. 
He then proceeds to give in the succeeding chapters his 
reasons for belief in the existence of God. 



Homily vi. 24. 

The first sentence is as follows : — AirUa yovv ra irpwra 
ritrtTBpa fTTOi\ua Oiog ilvai oif Svvarai ra vnb aXXov yivofisvay 
oif\ ri filKi^i ovx -q Kpiai^y ou\ ri yivhtrig ic. r. X. The 
punctuation here is incorrect* It would not have been 
Clement's purpose to assert gratuitously that the four 
elements were created. Appion had assunred that they 
had been mixed up in the original chaos. Had Clement, 
therefore, meant to assert that they had been created, he 
would hardly have done so without giving a reason. 
Besides, it was self-evident that the elements, whether 
created or uncreated, could not be God. And had he 
wished to assign as a reason for his assertion that they 
were created, he would, probably, have omitted the article, 
merely saying : * having been created by another.' There 
should, therefore, be a colon after Svvarai. He then begins 
a new sentence, *The things done by another, not mixture, 
not temperament, not genesis, not the visible Kvrog that 
embraces everything, nor the sediment flowing together in 
Hades, not the water overflowing it, not the boiling sub- 
stance, not the air from it that penetrates the regions here 
(can be GodJ.' There is a natural ellipsis of Otoe ^Ivai oi 
Svvarai to be supplied from the first sentence. Not for that 
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first sentence, but for the sequel, he then gives a reason : 
* For the four elements, if they had stood apart, could not 
without some great artificer, have been mingled for the 
genesis of a living being ; or, if they had been always 
attached to one another, even so they are harmonized 
together by an artificer mind, that they might be able to 
preserve the due proportion of each to each, and might 
have their condition well circumscribed, and all the parts 
within receive their fitting harmony ; and in like manner 
the artificer mind might exactly fix the proper places of 
each with all beauty of form. In a word, I shall say that 
other things, whatever a living being ought to have, were 
nothing deficient to the great living being of this whole 
revolving universe.' This last phrase is rnq 5Xi|c irc/ix^opac, 
an expression borrowed from Plato. 

Homily vi. 25. 

Clement proceeds : — 

*Thus it was necessary that there should be some mind, an 
unbegotten artificer, who either brought together the elements 
that stood apart, or artistically mingled them, if existing together, 
for genesis of a living being, and out of all brought one work to 
perfection ; for it is impossible that without some greater mind a 
work of perfect wisdom should be completed. Nor, moreover, 
can love, lp<tfs, be an artificer of all things, not desire, «rt^v/xta, 
not force, urxvs, not any other such thing, which being affections 
by their nature occur, or depart. But neither is that God which is 
borne (brought), ^cpo/xcvov, by another, nor certainly that which is 
altered by time or nature, and resolved into no longer existing.' 

I have copied out this passage for its own interest, 
though it calls for no emendation. At this point word is 
brought that Peter has arrived from Caesarea, and the 
discussion comes to an end. 
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Homily vii. 4. 

In Peter's address to the crowd assembled in Tyre we 
find the following, as printed by Lagarde : iariv 8I ra 
apitTKOvra T(^ flccj to avrtf 7rpO(ret;x€(r0ai, ai/rov airtiv wg iravra 
vofit^ KptTiKtf StSovra. There seems an unmeaning tautology 
in aiTHv immediately after TrpotTtvx^frOai, Lagarde's note is 
as follows : — * qIthv Cotelier [das wort war irlv geschrieben 
gewesen], e<mv op/ Notwithstanding the circumflex on 
irlv in the MSS., I suspect the original word was rUiv^ and 
there is no reason for rejecting the itrnv after it. 

Homily vn. 5. 

As the result of Peter's discourse, we are told that the 
people *were all sitting in crowds, in the midst of the 
markets, in sackcloth and ashes, repenting of their former 
sins/ The repenting in sackcloth and ashes might have 
been suggested by our Lord's words respecting the people 
of Tyre and Sidon. But their sitting thus in public seems 
to indicate a more particular acquaintance of the writer, 
either with a still existihg local custom, or with the verses 
of Menander preserved by Porphyry, De Ahstinentia^ iv. 
. 15. He says the custom of ab^.taining from fish continued 
to the time of Menander, for he says : — 

'7rap€i3€iy/xa TO\i% %vpov^ Xd/St' 
orav ffidyuxr i)(Ovv CKctvot 8ta riva 
avTiov aKpauCaVy tous woSas koI ya^rripa 
olhoxxTiVy fXafiov aaKLOv, cIt' cts rrjv 68ov 
iKdOifrav aurovs €7rt Koirpov kol t^v Otbv 
cf lAacravTO tw TaTrcLvSxrai o*0o8pa. 

J. QUARRY. 
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HERMATHENA. 



GREEK LYRIC POETRY.* 

THIS work has two reasons for its existence which 
classical books now-a-days rarely combine. It is 
really called for by the needs of both learners and teachers, 
and it is executed with conscientious care, and no lack 
of fruitful research. The prefatory articles, dealing with 
the rise, the development, and the general characteristics 
of Greek melic poetry, are admirably written, and are 
clearly the product of an intelligence not only well versed 
in classic lore, but also equipped with a wide know- 
ledge of modern poetry and general literature. The 
author does not strain after originality of view ; still less 
does he exalt some ancient song-writers by trying to tear 
from the brows of others the garland that has clung there 
so long with so much glory. He estimates each without 
exaggeration or undue depreciation, but shows a thorough 
sympathy with the great qualities which have made the 
literature of ancient Greece a model in every department 

^ A complete collection of the sur- Master at St. Paul's Scjhool ; late 

viving passages from the Greek song Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 

writers, arranged with prefatory articles, London: Longmans, Green, 8c Co. 

introductory matter, and commentary. 1891. 
By George S. Famell, M.A., Assistant 

VOL. VIII. I 
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of art and thought. His general view of the history of 
Greek melic poetry in Article vin. is very interesting. 
It is strange to reflect that it took, perhaps, its highest 
flight in an age characterized by conditions which we 
should be disposed to regard as prosaic. * Commerce/ 
writes Mr. Farnell, * with its accompaniments of maritime 
adventure, was fast becoming the important feature in 
Lesbian life. Thus Sappho's brother was a wine mer- 
chant, and Pittacus was essentially a leader of the middle 
classes, and had a keen eye to business. But this com- 
mercial life was far from fostering material or prosaic 
sentiments in the nation, for the imagination was fired by 
the stories of the sea, and of the new lands and peoples 
that were met with, and by contact with the great king- 
doms of Asia Minor, with their ancient traditions and 
civilization.' 

Mr. Farnell has given us all that is readable in the melic 
literature of Hellas, from the fierce epodes of Archilochus, 
and the boisterously independent songs of Alcman and 
Alcaeus, down to the cringing whines in which expiring 
Greece flattered Demetrius Poliorcetes and T. Flamininus; 
and the collection ends with an ode ascribed to Melinno of 
Locri, probably written in the time of Pyrrhus or later, 
in which the Sapphic measure is prostituted to the glorifi- 
cation of the conquerors of Hellas. All this most interesting 
body of literature may now for the first time be conveniently 
studied by the average student, who will find enough help 
in the notes and introductions to carry him on without 
too laborious an effort. He will be struck by the picture 
presented of early Sparta, where, * instead of being a 
species of barracks, both for males and females, the town 
seems to be alive with bands of dancing maidens, engaged 
now in earnest supplication to the gods, now in mirthful 
poetic intercourse with each other or with their leader, the 
poet; instead of the traditional "black broth," the tables are 
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heavy with ^^ cakes and ale" in abundance and variety, while 
around the town and its pleasant life there extends the 
beautiful scenery of the mountains, which for so many 
centuries secured to Sparta that peace which to the poet's 
eye they typified in their outward form/ * 

It is curious to observe how often a familiar modern 
sentiment can be traced to a very ancient Greek source. 
Shelley was not the first poet who * learned in suffering 
what he taught in song.' Aristides tells us that Alcman 
&v ipfjjTiKOQ iravv cvper^c jiyove tSjv ipwriKtJv fieXCjv. Tenny- 
son's Northern Farmer maintained that 

* The poor in a loomp is bad.* 

We find so early a poet as Alcaeus praising the dictum of 
the Spartan Aristodamus — 

The sentiment of the beautiful North Country ballad in 
which the mother addresses her sleeping child — 

* The wild wind is ravin', 

Thy minnie's heart's sair, 
The wild wind is ravin', 
But ye dinna care,* 

has its exact counterpart in the song of Danae over the 
sleeping Perseus, the most exquisite fragment which has 
remained to us from the poetry of Simonides — 

SXfJMV S' vv€pO€ T€av KOfiav fiad^iav 
ir€pi.6vro^ KVfjLaros ovk oAcycts 
ovS' &y€/iov fftBoyyov k. t. X, 

We have all read how 

' Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er all the ills of life victorious,* 

^ c88oi;<nv 8' ipiotv Kopwpai re Kal ^dpayyts le. r. \. 

Alcman, frag. iii. 

I2 
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but few perhaps are aware that Bacchylides said of a man 
in his cups, 

avri)^ 6 /i€V ttoXccuv Kpi/Scfiva Xvct 
TTacrt 8' dv^pa)7roi9 fiovapxq<r€iv 8oicct. 

' Handsome is that handsome does' is as old as Sappho 
(frag, xxvii.) : 

6 fikv yap KaXo9 oaaov ISrjv TrcXcrat koXos, 
6 SI KoyaOos avTLKa kol koXos co'O'crai. 

We have, in a fragment of Timocreon, what is probably 
the very earliest instance of a poet venting his spite 
against a rival by parodying a literary mannerism. Si- 
monides had written an epigram which may be freely 
rendered, 

' Be this the song of Alcmena's son, 
Of Alcmena's son be -this the song.* * 

Timocreon thus announces and mimicks his rival's ode : 

' A silly song came to my ears willy nilly, 
Willy nilly it came, this song so silly.' ' 

One result of the study of such a collection as this of 
Greek songs is the conviction that in literature at least 
* there is nothing new under the sun,' not even the modern 
nursery's invocation of fair weather in the rhyme, 

* Rain, rain, go to Spain, 
And never, never, come back again.' 

The Greek children did just the same when they cried 

And we have in the words sung in the tortoise game and 
in blind man's buflF all the true notes of nursery literature, 

' Movad fiot *AXjcfi'fiyris Ka\\i<r^6pou vTop &€tSc, 
• vtov *A\KfjL'fiyris &(i8c Mov<rd fiot KaX\iff<pipov. 

* Kriila fA§ wpofffiKBt <l>\vapia ovk iBiXovra^ 
oIk 464\0¥rd fi9 irpoo^Atfc Ki|i(a ^Kvapla. 

Frag. iv. 
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including archaism, which strongly characterizes our own 
nursery songs, as in the verse * busy body full of soigns,' 
which children of to-day repeat without at all suspecting 
that * soigns ' is the French * soins,' and means * business, 
trouble.' 

I add a few suggestions as to the reading or meaning 
of some of the fragments. 

Archilochus, xi. 2-4— 

Zcv9 irarrip *0\vfim<ov 
iK /i€<rrffiPpLrii idrjKe vvici^ aTrofcpv^a? fl^do^ 
•fjXXov XdfjLirovTOi' Xvypov S* rf\d* hr* dvOpiUnrovs Scos. 

The metre is usually mended by correcting Xvypov to 
vypovy but this is a change the converse of which would be 
more scientific. It would be better to write 

17X10V Xdp/irovra' \vypbv k, t» X. 

The accusative would be governed by awoKp^xpaQ 0aoc = 
rv^Xeuaac or ifiavpaxraQ. The difficulty involved in this 
perfectly normal construction would have caused the 
change of ^Xiov Xainnovra to iJXioi; Xafinovro^ by a copyist 
ignorant, as they generally were, of the laws of metre. A 
similar corruption has, I think, defaced verses in the 
Danae and Perseus of Simonides — 

ovS* avipxnj ^Ooyyov irop^vpit^ 

icet/ACV09 Iv ^XaviSt TrpocnoTrov koXov u - - 

I think we should here restore Siaivtav (some MSS. give 
wpo^aivfjjv), and regard the words irpoGtairov KaXov Sialvtov 
as equivalent to * weeping at;' and governing ^tioyyov. 
This usage is characteristic of lyric poetry ; so also is the 
zeug^atic use of tIBh in Alcman viii. — 

IvX 8' T/ACpOV 
' vfiv<|i icai \apC€V7a rlOti \op6vf 
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where rlOti stands both for addas and reddaSj ^add love- 
liness to the hymn, and make beauteous the chorus/ and 
reminds us of Pindar's ravra vot^ nOifiev BvavSp6v re \wpavy 
Pyth. i. 77, * to lay these things to heart, and make blessed 
with seed the place/ 

In the same fragment of Archilochus, perhaps, we 
should read in the last verse 

for the corrupt 

roio-i o ipv "qv opo9. 

The meaning of the last lines of the fragment would then 
be, * Let none wonder, even when the beasts of the field 
usurp the dolphin's watery haunts, and love the sounding 
firths better than the dry land, while to the dolphins the 
mountain grows dear ' (i^Suvtirac = * is sweetened 'j. 
In Alcman xxvii. — 

avrip S* cv appivoifiiv 

aXiTpos rjoT^ iirl OaKU) Kara irirpa^ 

OpZiOV p€V OVdcV OOKCfOV OC, 

I cannot think that Iv apfiivoig could possibly mean ^ in 
bonds,* or * among those bound/ It surely means * in the 
midst of plenty,' and is the regular lyric equivalent 
(common in Pindar) for the epic OaXiy hi TroXXp. Tan- 
talus, the guilty one, sits, * 'mid all good cheer,' at the 
banquet of the gods, but, even when it sees it not, he thinks 
he sees the impending stone. 

In Sapph. xvi., if we are to adopt Bergk's Svai naxBGiv 
for SviTTraxicif I should prefer to understand the words to 
mean * with my two arms,' not * by two cubits.' 

Sapph. xviii. should, perhaps, run 

ovBl rav SoKlpiopi TrpocrtSoKrav ^aos oAoi) 

instead of 

ov^* lav . . . irpoatSoiorav. 
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Sapph. XXV., 

cyw 8^ 4^iX7jfi djS/Mxrvvav, kcu fioi u - to kdfjLirpw 
€p09 dcXiOV -^^ - Koi TO KoXov kiXvYX^' 

Athenaeus xv. 687, writes, SaTr^w ySiaOri ro icoAov r^c 
a/3poniroc a^cXau, * Sappho thought it a pity to divorce 
luxury from virtue/ and then paraphrases the passage of 
Sappho thus, 17 row Zriv iniBvfita to Xafxwpov Koi to icaAoi; flx^v 
<€v> airg (I have added Iv). Hence I think the word to 
be supplied in the first verse is ix^h and in the second 
perhaps koI to 0(Aov ; then, XeXoyxuv being written for 
XiXoyxiVj the fragment would mean * I love luxury, and 
my desire of life includes the attainment of all that is 
splendid, pleasant, and good/ 

In Simonides ii. 8, gvo^c^ TaOelgj 'outstretched in the 
gloom,' is in itself an unnatural expression, and is unsuit- 
able to a child. Perhaps Svo^e^ SoOcic would be better, and 
SoOiv is used in a somewhat parallel sense in Fragments 
Miscellaneous and Anonymous vii. 6. 

Kol TO T€^ irXooTiyyi 80^ cv /xaicaptoTOTOTOv TcAc^ct. 

Timocreon i. 12 — 

01 8* rjaOtov K7pj)(ovTo firf wpav 0c/Ai(rroicA.€O9 ytvifrOai. 

This is one of the frequent attacks of Timocreon on The- 
mistocles, but these words should not be rendered (as they 
are by Mr. Farnell), * that the day of Themistocles might 
be no more,' i.e. 'that his ascendancy might come to an 
end.' . The phrase 6 /U17 Sjpaai was an imprecation ; 6 /ui) 
&(>aai OipLiOTOKXinQ would mean * the cursed Themistocles '; 
firi wpav seems to be here a modification of the phrase, 
and thus iivxovto futfj wpav jiviaOai Gc/lcicttoicAIoc = tiw^ovro fifi 
&pa<nv ilvai OtfiiaroKXia. The meaning is evidently * they 
drank confusion to Themistocles.' The fact that there is 
a hiatus between \iri and iipav adds probability to the 
theory that the phrase is a modification of the familiar 
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6 fiii iopaaij in which fifi always resists elision, and pre- 
serves the long quantity of the vowel. 

Bacchylides vii. 7 — 

Ti yap iXa<l>p6v ir €<rr* aTrprjKT oSvpo/uvov Sovciv 
Kophiav ; 

I cannot see what lAa^pov could mean here ; surely some 
word is required meaning * what use/ or * what sense/ is 
there in lamenting? Perhaps i\ti^p6v. But perhaps, as 
Mr. Starkie suggests to me, IXa^pov is used transitively, 
'lightening, comforting/ as kov^^ in Pind. Pyth. ix. 11 
(where see Dissen's note). 
Scolia ii. 3, for 

ayaOovs re koI cv7rarpi8a9, 

which is un metrical and tautological, read 

dyoi^ovs re Koi cvrrarpiSav. 

Scol. xviii. 4 — 

r<^ 9rapcovri rpi\uv dydyxTf, 

But napBovTi is a prosaic word to apply to a wind. Per- 
haps trapaivTiy from a verb iraparifxi. 

Dr. Rutherford, in his Introduction to HerondaSy says 
the meaning of ttpokvkXIq has been there * preserved almost 
by a miracle '; but it could, perhaps, have been inferred 
ftom 7rpoK6icXci, which means * procure ' in the sixth line o 
the swallow-song. 

Fragg. Miscellaneous and Anonymous ix. — 

ov ')(pva'o% dyXaos ciraviuiTaTOS cv fivartov Sv(rcXirurr<|i j3t<p, 
ov3* dypvpov icAivai Trpos dvOpuyirov 8oKtfia^6/ui/ darpdirrci 
ovS^ yauxs cvpvrrcSov yovi/ioi PpiOovrt^ a{ndpKus yvai, 
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The meaning of the whole fragment is, that nothing, how- 
ever precious, is as rare as friendship ; but the last half of 
the second verse is plainly corrupt, and Mr. Farnell's 
attempt to translate it is unsuccessful. I think the precious 
things indicated by the corrupt words are pictures, which 
would naturally find a place among other works of art and 
valuable possessions, and which, as will be remembered, 
adorn similes both in Aeschylus and in Euripides. I 
would read — 

ovS' dfyyvpov icATvat Trpos avOpwvov r' eiKoifo/ACV* cJlorpo^oi irpocro^cts. 

* Moveless visages likened unto man,' seems to be not an 
unnatural way of describing * pictures * in poetry. 

Mr. Famell concludes his excellent work with a selec- 
tion from the fragments of Pindar, with very instructive 
notes. The Epinician Odes themselves, though essentially 
melic poetry, are not included, as they have so frequently 
received separate treatment. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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THE VULGATE OF ST. MARK. 

THE scope of Bishop Wordsworth's great edition of 
the Vulgate was so fully described in Herma- 
THENA for 1889 that it is not needful to add anything 
to what was there said by Mr. Abbott. The second 
instalment of the N. T. has now appeared, containing 
the Gospel according to St. Mark;* and we note that 
St. Luke's Gospel is announced as in the press. 

The value of such an edition as this for critical 
purposes can hardly be over-estimated. The problem of 
ascertaining the true Hieronymian version amid the diver- 
gences of the MSS. is one which has not hitherto been 
attacked in any serious or systematic way. Revisions of 
the Vulgate have, indeed, been made from time to time, 
but previous reconstructors of the text seem to have 
set about their task without any due recognition of its 
difficulty. The * authorized ' text set forth by the autho- 
rity of Clement VIH. in 1592 (which is the version de- 
scribed in common speech as * the Vulgate ') was, no doubt, 
far better than the Sixtine edition; but that all the 
needful data were not taken into account when it was 
issued is well known. However, as the Clementine 
Vulgate is in the hands of many scholars who do not 
possess the collations which have been published of the 
more important codices, on which any sound critical 
edition must be based, it may be worth while to set down 

^NouumTestamentum Domini nostri Wordsworth in operis societaUm ad^ 
lesu Christi latine ad codicum manu' sumto H» /. White, Partis prioris 
scriptorum fidem recensuit lohannes fasciculus alter MDCCCXCI. 
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the results of a rough comparison of its text of St. Mark's 
Gospel with that now issued by Bishop Wordsworth and 
his colleague Mr. White. 

1. The first thing that will be observed is, that in a 
number of cases there seems to be no MS. authority at all 
for the readings of the Clementine edition, ^.^. no MS. 
cited by the Bishop of Salisbury contains dominus in 
ii, 23, or ave in xiv. 45 (except L, which, however, omits 
att before ave). These seem to be unauthorized inser- 
tions (probably due in the latter case to the parallel 
passage in St. Matthew), and are not warranted by the 
Greek text. Other instances, in which the received text 
seems to be without MS. authority, are — quia for the true 
reading quodj in v. 29 ; vocavit for convocavit {^^oaKoKtirai)^ 
in vi. 7 ; discumbentes for recumbentes (avaKUfiivovQ), in vi. 
26, and dt'xt^ for dt'ci^ {\iyei) in vii. 28 ; whilst only one MS. — 
the Book of Kells — is cited as favouring inirai for tntrott 
in vii. 19. No doubt the editors of the new edition do not 
profess to have examined all existing MSS. of the Hierony- 
mian version — so gigantic a task would be of little profit ; 
but it is remarkable that in half-a-dozen instances in the 
shortest Gospel no MS. deemed worthy by them of colla- 
tion supports the Clementine text. 

2. In a large number of cases the critical text is nearer 
the Greek than the Clementine, e.g. the tense is preserved 
in the following: — expellit (€<c/3aAA«) for expulitxn i. 12; 
effunditur (cKx^Irai) for effundetur in ii. 22; consurrexit 
(avIoTii) for consurrexerit^ and potest (Suvarai) for poterit in 
iii. 26. We have cum du^dectm [avv roig SwScica) for duo- 
decim in iv. 10; doctrinas precepta (ScSaaicaXfac tvraX/uara) for 
doctrinas et precepta in vii. 7 ; attulerunt (^vcyicav) for attule- 
runt ei in xii. 16; timebant {ifpofiovvro) for timemus in xi. 32; 

^It dauid iesu (the order of the Greek) for iesu fill dautd in 
X. 47 ; veniet {^Gzai) for evenient in xi. 24 ; super (ini) for 
contra in xiii. 8; virtutis (r^c Suvafifcuc sine addit.) for 
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virtutis dei in xiv. 62 ; cum (airov) for ihm in xvi. i. And, 
again, novellum for novum in ii. 22 is a great improvement, 
as keeping the distinction in the Greek between vkov and 

3. In the above passages the Greek is not doubtful; 
more interest attaches to the Latin text, when there are 
various readings in the .original, for in such cases the 
rendering of Jerome becomes worthy of consideration, 
when we are weighing the conflicting claims of the Greek 
variants. In the following passages the new critical Latin 
text supports the reading of the best Greek MSS. against 
the Clementine Vulgate. In ii. 20 we have in ilia die for 
in illis diebusj the best attested Greek being iv sKdvy ry 
Vfiip^j^f though the lexl. rec. has iv ixdvai^ ralg rifiipaiQ. In 
V. 23 we have manus (rac X"P"c) for manum; in viii. 13 
we have ascendents iterum for ascendit iterum navim etj the 
best Greek being iraXiv lii^ag^ without the addition €ic ro 
ttAoiov of the text, rec, ; in ix. 23 we have credo for credo 
DominCy the Kvpii of the text rec, being omitted in i^ ABC ; 
in ix. 14 we have eum for ihnty the only Greek uncial sup- 
porting the Clementine reading being D; in vii. 32 we 
have deprecantur for deprecdbantuTy corresponding to ira/oa- 
icaAoCcrti;, as against the less probable TropeKaXovi; ; and 
in xiv. 20 we have mecum for mecum manum^ the pre- 
ponderance of Greek authority being for the omission of 
TTiv xtipa. In these cases then, amongst others, the evi- 
dence of the best Greek MSS. is supported by the evidence 
of the best Latin MSS., and in these the Clementine Vulgate 
would lead us to an erroneous conclusion as to the evi- 
dence of Jerome's version. 

4. In some other cases, however, we should be de- 
ceived in another way by trusting to the * authorized ' 
Vulgate. "We find that the Clementine text is nearer the 
best Greek authority than the new critical edition in a few 
instances in the Gospel before us. Thus, Bishop Words- 
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worth adopts in corda eorum for in cardibus eorum in iv. 15, 
most Greek MSS. having iv tqXq KapSiaig avTtJv ; iunxit for 
coniunxit in x. % the best attested Greek being (rui/l^cv^cv ; 
ait for ait illi in x. 20, the Greek being \^r\ avrtf ; us^ue in 
for usgu€ intra in^ as the translation of ccuc ((roi uq in 
xiv. 54 ; and inserts amen at th^ end of the Gospel, which 
is absent from the Clementine text, as from the best Greek 
authorities for the passage. 

5. Some other changes from the authorized Vulgate 
(which I continue to cite as a standard, since it is in 
everyone's hands) are of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned, though not aflFecting the Greek. In v. 7 the critical 
reading is summit not altissimi (which comes from Lc. viii. 
28). In xiv. 10 we have scariotis for iscariotes (cf. also iii. 
19 and xiv. 43); non for nonne in xi. 17 and xii. 24. In 
ix. 14 the editors place expaverunt in brackets, and omit etj 
remarking that the common reading stupefactus est et ex- 
paverunty as a translation of i^iQaii^tiQutrav^ probably arises 
from a double version of the Greek, a gloss having crept 
into the text. Of philological interest is the ablative marCj 
which replaces mari in v. 13, in support of which the 
editors cite Lucr. vi. 695, and Ovid, Trist. v. 2, 20 ; and 
the form hierosolyma for hierosolymam in xi. 15 and xv. 41. 
Sale is omitted in the phrase omnis victima sale sallietur in 
ix. 49, which is somewhat remarkable as, though the 
whole clause is omitted by the best Greek MSS., the 
omission of a\l alone occurs only in a few cursives. 

As the issuing of the Prolegomena to this edition has 
been postponed until the completion of the work, we have 
not yet any indication of the principles on which the 
editors have proceeded in balancing the claims of various 
readings. The Codex Amiatinus is, of course, very gene- 
rally followed, but by no means always. For example, in 
vi. 21 Bishop Wordsworth has replaced the Clementine 
natalis sui, which has the support of nearly all the great 
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MS. authorities, by natali suo (rocc ytvialoiQ avrov). It is 
obvious that this is a probable correction ; it is found in a 
respectable number of MSS., and it has Bentley's authority ; 
but, as far as external evidence goes, it would seem from 
the critical note in loc. that the old natalis sut has very 
strong claims. But the prpblem as to the relative weight 
to be attached to internal probability and to external 
testimony respectively will, no doubt, receive full discus- 
sion in the editors' general account of their methods, 
which is promised in the Prolegomena. 

We miss in this fasciculus the useful table of impor- 
tant notes and variants given in the Preface to the first 
number. It is, however, hardly fair to ask that, as the 
work progresses, and its principles become understood, 
such a table should be drawn up for each number ; each 
reader can easily make a list of this kind for himself. I 
have only noticed one misprint, but that is one which 
ought to be corrected : in i. 31 ministrdbit should be 
mintstrabat. 

J. H. BERNARD. 
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THE HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES.* 

NO one will hesitate to say that Sicily has at length 
found her historian ; one is tempted to add that her 
historian has found his subject. Mr. Freeman possesses, 
more than any other historian, those special qualifications 
which Sicilian history demands ; and Sicily offers, per- 
haps in larger measure than any other land, a field for 
Mr. Freeman to exert his full powers. The story of the 
Norman Conquest of England, which he has related once 
for all, gave him no such opportunity for spanning the 
ages, as the story of even the Norman Conquest of Sicily 
would have done, if he had decided to confine himself to 
that period. But, fortunately, he determined to begin at the 
beginning ; and thus we shall have (and already have in 
part) the earlier story of Greeks, and Phoenicians, and 
Romans illustrated by the later history of * Romans,' 
Saracens, and Normans, as well as the later story illus- 
trated by the earlier. And as Mr. Freeman is not a master 
of 'ancient' history only, nor of * modern ' history only, 
but of history whole, he can write with as sure a hand of 
Gelon, or Hermokrates, or Timoleon, as of Maniakes, or 
Roger, or Frederick. Moreover, when the time comes to 
tell how Roger the Norman conquered Sicily, there will 
be that other comparison, not with past events in Sicily 
itself, but with contemporary events in Northern Europe ; 

* By Edward A. Freeman, MJV.., and ii. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Profes- Press, 1891, 
sor of Modem History, &c. Vols. i. 
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and none is so fitted to work out this comparison as the 
historian who has told how William the Norman con- 
quered England. 

In the two first volumes Mr. Freeman gets down only 
as far as 433 B.C. It is pleasant to think that a good many 
more — I believe that in some journal some fii(r6Xoyog 
* shuddered' to think how many— will have to appear 
before we get to the death of the Emperor Frederick 
(1250 A.D.), where Mr. Freeman proposes to end his work, 
of which much of the later part is already written. In the 
first instalment the author is always teaching us to look 
forward across the centuries. When Terillos brings in 
the Phoenician, we are told to look forward to Euphemios 
bringing in the Saracen. When Dorieus comes to Dre- 
pana, to found a Heraclea beneath Eryx, we are reminded 
of the description of Trapani in Geoffrey of Malaterra. But 
Mr. Freeman's way of spanning the ages is familiar. 

The sources for the early chapters of Sicilian history 
are very fragmentary; and it is a difi&cult task to put 
together into a connected form the scattered and often 
contradictory statements of all kinds of writers, without 
dealing largely in inference. Mr. Freeman has performed 
the task with consummate skill. He puts every scrap of 
evidence in just that light in which it is most telling; and 
he takes care that we shall always know exactly where we 
are. Some, and especially German, writers have a habit 
of passing insensibly from fact into inference; but Mr. 
Freeman always warns us when we approach anything 
which has not been recorded. His account of Phalaris is 
an interesting example of his method of weighing evi- 
dence. I may observe that he believes in the existence 
of the brazen bull, on the strength of the' well-known 
passage in Pindar. 

Owing to his intimate acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy of Sicily, Mr. Freeman has been able to invest his 
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elaborate descriptions of the various Sikel, Elymian, Phoe- 
nician, and Greek sites with singfular clearness and fresh- 
ness. His picture of Henna, the Sikel omphalos of Sicily, 
is one of the most striking. Of the Sikels, we hear 
a great deal in these two first volumes — a great deal 
more probably than many of us expected, and more than 
we can look for in the volumes which are to follow. And 
to the question, who were the Sikels ? it is pleasant to find 
that Mr. Freeman has a definite answer. He accepts the 
view that they belonged to the Italic branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family ; they were * undeveloped Latins.' Mr. 
Freeman is so cautious of committing himself in matters 
of this kind that his opinion will have the greatest weight. 
There is another point in connexion with the difficult 
problems about the early races in Sicily, on which he 
has also expressed a decided opinion. He holds that the 
Sikans were not connected with the Sikels, and that the 
likeness of name is as much an accident as the identity 
in name of the country east of Colchis with the country 
south of the Pyrenees. The fact that the ancients, 
who were generally most fanciful in their etymological 
notions, never yielded to the obvious temptation to con- 
nect the liiKavol with the ^iKeXot is strong evidence that 
there were firm and well-known traditions which rendered 
such a connexion untenable. There can be little doubt 
that the Sikans belonged to the same stock as the Iberians 
and Ligfurians — the * prehistoric' peoples who possessed 
Europe before the Teutaryans came. As for the Elymians, 
Mr. Freeman leaves their origin doubtful ; but he lets us 
see that he is rather inclined to entertain the view according 
to which the Elymians would be an Indo-Germanic people 
of the West Asiatic family, brothers of the Dardanians 
and Phrygians. Since K. F. Kinch's Essay on the lan- 
guage of the Elymians, this view may be said to hold the 
field. All we know of that language is derived from some 
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curious coins of the Elymian cities Segesta and Eryx. 
Kinch compares the legend SErESTAfflIB, which he ex- 
plains 2£7£(7ra^{i), with such forms as Phrygian 2aj3a^£oc ; 
Lykian Atunazi, 

Among the most interesting parts of the book may be 
mentioned the episode of the great Sikel king (for Diodoros 
once calls him jSaviXcvc ; in later imperial times he would 
have called him pri^^ as Eoger of Hauteville is called 
by Greek writers), Ducetius, as Mr. Freeman spells his 
name, on the ground that he was an ' undeveloped Latin/ 
Mr. Freeman throws light on the designs and career of 
this patriot by a telling comparison with Philip of Macedon, 
who succeeded in plans which affected old Greece, just as 
the plans of Ducetius, had they prospered, would have 
affected Sikeliot Greece. 

The reigns of the great hero of Himera, and that of his 
g^eat brother, the deliverer of Kyme, demanded, and have 
received, Mr. Freeman's best efforts. He has even given 
thirty brilliant pages to poets who sang and feasted^ at 
Hieron's court, Simonides, Pindar, Aeschylus, and Epichar- 
mus. An account of literary men, and especially of poets, 
from an historian's point of view, is always of the highest 
interest. Of all that has been written about Byron, 
nothing, perhaps, is more noteworthy than the Aufsatz of 
Treitschke. 

Mr. Freeman is always * up to date' on matters outside 
his proper subject,* sometimes with a certain amount of 
irony. He will speak only with * fear and trembling ' of 



* p. 262, note^ Mr. Freeman quotes 
a story from Athenaeus (xiv. 73), in 
which Hieron helps all the guests to 
some hare before Simonides. The 
word for * helping' is /xcraSiSc^yTos. 
May we infer that Hieron did not dine 
<i la rtdsse, but had the dishes set on 
the table, and carved himself? 



' The exception which 'proves a 
rule ' is on p. 52, vol. i., where Rhigion 
and ^yifvfjn are connected with /ran£^o, 
break. Under the reign of Georg 
Curtius the digarama used to represent 
original bh sporadically; but of late 
years it has given up that bad habit. 
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the stage or scene of a Greek theatre. He is also ironical 
when he comes into contact with the Orientalists, whom 
he takes care to keep at a civil distance. In his Appendix 
on the story that the Sikels invaded Egypt, he makes 
some remarks, which may be quoted: — 

' It is quite certain that, if we met with a story like this in any 
mediaeval writer, or any of the inferior Greek writers, we should at 
once cast it aside as simply impossible ; we should not discuss it 
at all ; it would go with Brute, the Trojan, and Francus, the son 
of Hekt6r, and with Galateia, grandmother of the Gauls. No 
doubt, when it comes recommended by eminent Eastern scholars, 
it is entitled to a different treatment, only we cannot discuss it, 
because we have no common ground. There may be common 
ground some day, when Egyptian and Hittite studies are as old as 
Greek and Teutonic studies, and when the alleged facts have been 
as well sifted in the one case as in the other. ... It is not for me 
to deny that the Shakarusha came from some unknown SiJccAia in 
Europe, or that they came from Sagalassos, or from Saghalien, in 
Eastern Asia. I only ask not to be called on to affirm anjrthing at 
all about them till I see some evidence for what is said of them 
which would be enough, according to Western laws of criticism, to 
make it at least " highly probable." ' 

The fact is, that the connexion of the Sikels with the 
Shakarusha^ whoever they may be, is just as likely as a 
connexion with the Marchmen of Siebenbiirgen, who, in 
diplomatic Latin, were regularly called Siculi. What- 
ever Magyar scholar first made Sz^keli (the man who 
dwelled in the land beyond the Szik * habitation,' that 
is, in the mark) into Sicultis committed a pun, and the 
Shakarusha story is no better. Elsewhere Mr. Freeman 
wonders that no Hungarian chronicler tried to bring the 
Sz^klers from Sicily. Perhaps some enthusiast at Bucha- 
rest, with a dangerous knowledge of English, will now 
quote Mr. Freeman^s authority for a new argument in 
support of the dream of a patria Romanay taking in the 

K2 
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whole of Trajan's Dacia. Clearly, if the Sz^klers are 
* undeveloped' Latins,' they should go to the capital of 
Romania to be developed. There is just as much evi- 
dence to show that the Sikels visited Pannonia and Tran- 
sylvania as that they visited Egypt, that is, none whatever. 
We look forward with impatience to the next volume, 
which will contain the story of the Athenian expedition, 
for which Mr. Freeman will have such a source as 
he will never have again. But there are many other 
exciting things to come — Dionysios, Timoleon, Agatho- 
kles, the wars of Rome and Carthage — before the island 
sinks down into the long period of provincial rest. 
It will then be possible to press centuries into less than 
a volume, A good examination question would be. 
What period is marked by the dates 241 B.C. and 1060 
A.D. ? In 827 A.D. Sicily again emerged into ecumenical 
importance; and the old struggle between Europe and 
Asia was repeated there in a new form. But there is 
an exciting halting-place between the Battle of the 
Aegusian Islands and the landing of the Saracens. 
Sicily, as well as Italy and Spain and Africa, played her 
part in the Wandering of the Peoples. The Vandals 
ruled at Panormus and at Syracuse; the Ostrogothic king- 
dom included Sicily. But more exciting than the success- 
ful enterprise of Belisarius will be the fruitless enterprise 
of George Maniak^s and Harald Hardrada ; and then we 
are in Mr. Freeman's own special century (if he has a 
special century, to whom all centuries are alike familiar), 
on the threshold of the Norman Conquest. 

J. B. BURY. 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 

{Continued from Hermathkna, 1891, p. 112.) 

Homily vn. 7. 

PETER, having mentioned the two ways presided over 
by faith and unbelief, says that those walk through 
unbelief who have preferred pleasures, Si' fie . . . ouSi 
^ijrccv TO fsvyi^ipov ov SL£<l>v\a^av. The lacuna, noted by only 
four dots by Lagarde, is filled by more than a whole line 
invented by Dressel. The sentence can be translated 
without filling it. If the dots indicate the length of the 
void space, avrot would suffice. The repeated negative is 
only to strengthen the negation. 

Homily viil h. 

Peter says that the first men, as long as they continued 
in righteousness, enjoyed all kinds of prosperity. But 
from the uninterrupted continuance of this they became 
ungrateful, and forgot that there was any Providence, 
jBiijScvoc aifTtov 5 iraOei tiv\ ij voay fj aWy rivl avajKy vttottc- 
oovtoCj Jva (die avOpd)iroiq 0(Xoi' Ifrriv vno Trjg icoicQc Sia/jLaprlaQ 
KaK(M)0H<nv) iavTOiQ rov latrOai Swafxevov TreptfiXl'iptovTai 0e6v, 
This, as printed by Lagarde, with a comma instead of a 
colon before iva, needs none of the corrections Dressel 
thinks necessary. If Dressel is right in saying that O has 
Si' afxaprlaQ Lagarde is right in retaining SiafxapTia^, It is 
not offences that are intended, but failure, as of health, or 
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crops, or such like. The dative laur o7c is to be construed 
with vipifiX^wvTai, not with laaOai. In consequence of 
this neglect of Providence, we are told SiKala r/c airoTc 

airfiVTri<TBv rifiibpla^ to. fx\v ayaOa wq fi\a\pavTa awo)Oov<Tay ra Si 
KQKa i)g w(fit\ri<ravTa avTH<T<pipov<Ta. I have not seen the 
gratuitous violation of the rule of the past sense of aorist 
participles in i}<pt\ri<ravTa noticed by anyone. In the first 
clause the injury preceded the removal of the advantages ; 
in the second the benefit was clearly to follow the intro- 
duction of the ills. We should read co^cAT^aovra. 

Homily vni. 14. 

The angels who came down to men to bring them 
back to virtue were at first able to turn themselves into 
gold, silver, purple, and all kind of precious stones, and 
into all beautiful animals. After their corruption with 
women they lost this power, and then, to gratify the 
objects of their love, they showed them instead the marrow 
of the earth, ra bk fUTaXXwv avOi?, gold, copper, silver, 
precious stones, and the like. The Latin * decus metal- 
lorum ' should be * flores ex metallis.^ The beautiful 
eflSorescent forms of native metals are well known to 
mineralogists. 

Homily viii. 15. 

From the intercourse with women were born giants. 
Knowing that the food provided for human use would not 
suffice for them, in order that they might have no excuse 
for turning to carnivorous diet, fiavva avroig 6 Travro^vvafioQ 
0€oc iwiifA^pKrev bk iroiKlXrig C7r£0u/x(ac9 Koi wavroQ ovwep ej3ov- 
XovTo cLTrriXavov. This pointing is absurd. We cannot 
connect Ik woiKlXrig imOviitac either with God, or with the 
manna as qualifying it. The comma should precede these 
words, which should go with the sequel, the icai belonging 
not to what follows it, but to the whole clause thus formed. 
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Homily viii. 17. 

The progress of degeneracy was such that God resolved 
to destroy the wicked race, lest it might at last rov cacJ- 
fiivov aiiova atoZofjLivfMtv avSpHv Ktvdjtrg. This may be com- 
pared with advantage with Acts ii. 47, vpoaerlOu tovq 
awl^OfdvovQ Kaff rifiipav ry cfcicXijaf^. 

Homily ix. 2. 

On the next day Peter again addressed the people from 
the same place as before. He describes the deluge, and 
the subsequent lapse into idolatry. In reference to this, 
he says that, in the first place, * you have been unfortunate 
in not having recognized the difference between juLovapxtof 
as a source of concord, and iroXvopx'a-' Some wise man 
recently displayed his learning, in J^o/es and QuerteSy by 
saying that polyarchy should really be polygarchy. This 
is what we may expect when Greek has ceased to be a part 
of liberal education. This remark respecting the difference 
between monarchy and polyarchy is followed in the next 
short chapter by saying, that as long as Noah survived, 
three hundred and fifty years, his descendants continued 
in concord under his dominion. After his death many 
coveted the supreme dominion, and resorted to various 
evil devices. One of these was his son Ham, who was the 
father of Mesrem, from whom the tribes of the Egfyptians, 
Babylonians, and Persians were multiplied. 

Homily ix. 4. 

From this race sprung one who had, by succession, 
received magical arts, and was named Nebrod (Nimrod), 
as it were a giant, but whom the Greeks called Zoroaster. 

Ovroc fi^TQ rov icaraicXi/fffcov /SaviXcfac opexOctc Kal /liyoc £v 
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fxayoQy Tov vvv (ia<n\tvovTog KaKOv tov wpodKirn'ovvTa kSct/jlov 
aaripa irpbg rrjv €? avTOv /3a<riA«fac Somv fiayiKoig rivayKaai 
rixvaL^. This passage is certainly corrupt. That no star 
was ever supposed to have been the horoscopic ruler of 
the world is certain. Schwegler proposed wpovofiovvrof 
and Wieseler adds Kara before KOfrfxov. They do not seem 
to have been aware that the phrase to wpoaKoirovv J^cGStov, 
and TO itpoaKOTTovv by itself is used by Sextus Empiricus, 
as the technical term for the star, or constellation, of each 
particular horoscope. Sextus is a diflBcult writer to get 
access to, but he is quoted in the Philosophumenay Miller, 
p. 62 seqq. We find also to wpoaicJTnov aTrXavIc- Here the 
gender is changed to agree with harkpa^ and the meaning 
is plainly * the horoscopic star of the now evil ruler ' ; or, 
*the present ruler being evil, his own horoscopic star.' 
But what are we to do with kov/liov ? I think an a has been 
lost, because the preceding word ends with that letter, and 
that we should read aicovaioi/, which falls in with the word 
nvayicatre, and with the anger of the star presently men- 
tioned. By a further alteration we might read toD v\)v 
[iamXtvovTog kokov SovTog, * the evil being now ruling allow- 
ing it,' and then, * taking a horoscope he compelled a star 
against its will.' But it is safer to avoid all unnecessary 
changes. 

The manner of giving the royal dignity was by sending 
down fire, of which a survival existed in the fire carried 
before the Roman Emperors when they went abroad in 
public. Accordingly the story goes on : * But it, viz. the 
star, as being now dominant, apxtov wi;, and having the 
authority of him that forced it, with anger poured forth the 
fire of royalty in order that he might both pay due regard 
to the adjuration, and punish the person that had first used 
compulsion ' (Trpwrwc, for the first time). It is added in 
the next chapter that Nebrod was slain by the lightning 
that had thus fallen from heaven, and that in consequence 
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his name was changed to Zoroaster, Sm rh r^v rou aarlpoc 

I subjoin the passage of the Recognitions correspond- 
ing to the above. It is by no means sufficiently similar to 
place much dependence on it, but it favours the emenda- 
tion suggested above, that it was the Daemon to whom the 
event was due: — Hie ergo astris multum ac frequenter 
intentus et volens apud homines videri Deus, velut scin- 
tillas quasdam ex stellis producere et hominibus ostentare 
coepit, quo rudes atque ignari in stuporem miraculi traher- 
entur; cupiensque augere de se hujusmodi opinionem, 
saepius ista moliebatur, usque quo ab ipso daemone, quem 
importunius frequentabat, igni succensus concremaretur. 
The two forms of the story are very unlike. That of the 
Homilies is more circumstantial, and seems to me more 
original. That of the Recognitions seems like a hasty 
and rough abridgment of it, perhaps for the sake of 
appearing original. 

Homily ix. 7. 

Of the periodical festivals we are told oc avoiiToi oTrarcu- 
fiivoif KaiTOi trig f3a(n\daQ avriov a^ac/DcOffaijCy avro) rtov 
tTWiXOovtrCfv OpritTKUiov ovk cnroXBtirovTai, For avveXOovfriJjv 
O. has irapiXOoviTwv. This latter suggests what would be 
better than either, irepifXOovfrioVf having come round periodi- 
cally. 

Homily ix. 12. 

Men troubled by demons attribute their ills to some 
natural disorder, h Si kqI tovto Jivy ovSi avro ivriiXXoKTai 
Sa/jLtovoc ciSoc uvai. An article before Saifiovog would be 
desirable, not prepositive to SalfjLovoQt but to the whole 
clause. *It would not be freed from being a species of 
demon.' P'or the general and earthy life (or soul, \pvxi)) 
penetrating by means of all food, being acquired to too 
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great a measure by too much nutriment, is itself united to 
the spirit which is the human soul as akin to it, but the 
material part having been united to the body wg Scivoc 
avTti^ viroXeiTrETai log. There seems no sufficient reason why 
Lagarde should have introduced into his text viraXdtpiTai 
instead of the iiroXeiTTBTai of both MSS. The vital part is 
united to the soul, or life, but the material part is left as 
poison to the body like a sediment, as expressed by the 

VTTO. 

Homily ix. 15. 

The demons, sometimes to deceive people, transform 
themselves in a dream into the forms of idols, to yap 
^oavov ovre Zi^ov i<TTiv ovre Ohov I^cc rrvBVfia^ 6 Si 6<f>0eig 
SatiuLtDV Tig |iO/o0p aTre^Yjaaro. irotroig icar' ovap ofiotuyg aWoig 
&<p0fl(rav Koi virap avvavTriaavTtQ aWfiXoig wpoQ to kqt' ovap 

avTifiaWovTeg ov <TvvB<p(jjvfi<Tav ; In this sentence the word 
vwap is rightly substituted by all for vvrep joined to the 
next word in the MSS. Cotelerius reads 7ro<ro«, translating 
quot homines, and Wieseler would read Sfioioi for o/uofoic, 
and aWriXovg for aXXriXoig. These changes are quite 
needless. All that is wanted is a mark of interro- 
gation, after w(i»Ori<Tav. * To how many others, in like 
manner, have they appeared in a dream ? And when 
awake, having met with one another and comparing the 
matter relating to the dream, they have not agreed with 
one another.' There seems no difficulty in this. The 
same idol appeared to different people in their dreams, 
but when they communicated with one another afterwards 
their accounts did not agree. The inference then follows : 
S)(TTE oiieln ovap iiri((tavdri Ikhvo itrriVf aAA' fj SaifiovoQ itrriv rj 
^pvxTJg TO iirLyevfifjLaTa Tolg irapld J/3o(c koi ItrSuiiif^ aTroScSovaijc 
Tag iSeag. Here the word Trapld is obviously a scriptural 
error for napa. Wieseler would have ov kut ovap for ovk 
BTi ovap, and Tiva for ra before iiriyevriiiaTa. Dressel gives 
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f7ri0av€ia for the iirnpavdn of the MSS. This latter is neces- 
sary if we retain the iariv after licETyo. But it is better to 
drop this as merely taken up from the iariv that follows 
presently after. The other alterations are wrong, but 
there should be a comma after SalfjLov6g itmv. The mean- 
ing is then clear — * Wherefore that (the ^cfavov) was not 
at all manifested in a dream/ or, ^ that is no longer a 
manifestation in a dream, but it is of some demon, or the 
after productions of a soul giving back the forms to those 
that are in fears or in passion/ Then follows, * for it (the 
soul) having been smitten in the understanding by fear, 
afterwards gives birth to the forms by dreams.' 

He goes on to say : * But if you suppose that the idols 
tfiTTvoa virapxovra are able to produce such effects, having 
set them on a balance, the tongue, KavovoQy being fair, and 
placed the counterpoise in the other scale, ask them to 
become heavier or lighter, and if it is so done, they are 
ijULirvoa ; but it is not so done. But if it should be, the like 
is not yet a god, for this may be the work of a demon.' 
The word ifiwvoa here means, * having breath.* The ex- 
periment would show this, as by drawing the breath they 
would be heavier, and by breathing out lighter. The 
Latin has for the first * vivas et spirantes,' and for the 
second * yivunt,' which seems to show that the nature of 
the experiment was not understood. The chapter con- 
cludes with the statement: *and worms are moved and 
are not called gods.* This must refer to some juggling 
trick, as it would be absurd to speak of the natural move- 
ment of worms. 

Homily IX. 19. 

In the sentence aWa ri^ SeStoKon kv\aptaTr\<raTiy fura rov 
r$C iipfivfi^ (ia<Ti\i(A>g eiaael tHjv airopprYntiv (ia<Tt\ivovT€g ayaOiov, 

Here cvxa/oc^n-^^are cannot stand as an imperative. It 
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refers to their future state, and should be €ux<>P<<^^^<^<* O^ 
else we must read ^aik^vaovTig in the second clause. 

Homily ix. 21. 

OSrcoc icai 0eq> iavrov cnroSov^ (Tnoroc &v Saifiomv re ko) 
iraOi<riv) fiovov Xiywv aKoverai. Lagarde's half moons make 
nonsense of this. The demons and affections are to be 
construed with Xiywv and not with maroQ. There should 
be a comma before SalfioaiVf as Dressel has printed. 

Homily ix. 22. 

iwoKpivovTai. This is clearly incorrect. Wieseler's pro- 
posal to put Si' before SpKovg does not mend matters, as it 
only repeats what was said a few lines before. The remedy 
is to read irpoaoiKBiovpivovQ. They sometimes pretend to 
flee from adjurations not proper to God, that is pagan and 
senseless exorcisms. 

Homily x, 6, 

'EttcI ovv aXSyoig ZffoiQ ioiKora Trpafavrcc «« rijc ^v\iiQ rfjv 
avOpwTTov 4'^xnv a7rnj\i<TaTe k.t.X. This wants none of the 
corrections that have been proposed. In bk tiJc ^pvxnQ the 
article has a pronominal sense * from your soul.^ The 
words are explained by what has been already noticed in 
Hom. ix. 12, where the distinction is made between 17 
fcadoXov Koi yBtiSfig 4'^XV ^^^ the irvBVfjLa Sirtp iariv avOpdjirov 

Homily X. 12. 

The following, as given by the MSB., needs correc- 
tion : — irpot^afTBL yvuxiewQ iviSpevei Sovg ra fiiv wpwra p.i^ rig 
Kara iravTiov '^^po\{]^pB^ \pwfXBvo^ ic.r.A. The Souc here is 
nonsense. On the strength of quasi occasione alterius 
scientiae in the Recognitions, v. 18, aXXvjc or iripa^ have 
been proposed. Lagarde does better giving i/^cvSoOc. But 
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there is nothing in the text to suggest this in particular. 
Let us borrow cc from the last syllable of ivkCQimi^ suppos- 
ing it lost through similarity, and read €i8oi;c, * beguiles by 
a kind of knowledge/ In Recog. vi. 4 we have a more 
exact representation of this, quasi sub specie alicujus 
scientiae. As in this, we might translate the aSouc by 
*an appearance/ The ra iilv irpwra has its * secondly' in 
the vakiv with which the next chapter begins. 

Homily x. 16. 

Avrfica yovv riov AiyvnTiijjv ifiCjv oi apxnyiraii oc Trepl 
fitTtwpoXoyiaQ aifxovvTi^. The leaders of your Egyptians 
is an odd and unlikely way of speaking. There should be 
a comma before v/jlCjv. * Those of the Eg^yptians who 
boast about meteorology, your guides.* He was address- 
ing" the people of Tripoli, who had no other relation to the 
Egyptians than that the Phoenician idolatry was derived, 
as the writer supposes, from Egypt. 



Homily x. 19, 

O. has KpHTTOV e<TTlV SvVaiJiH fliv TO WOIOVV TOV TTOIOVVTO^. 

Dressel substitutes iroiovfiivov ; Davies, ttoiijtoD, in a passive 
sense. He is followed by Lagarde, but TrotijriJc is used 
actively in the preceding line. The reading of P. is, tov 
Xoiirov, This should be retained ; and as a general term it 
is immediately explained in particulars : * in greatness the 
infinite than the finite, in form the most beautiful, in 
happiness the most blessed, in understanding the most 
perfect.' The phrase, tov Xoiwovy means, * than everything 
else.' And so there follows : * ofiolug Si ical iv to7c aXAo«c> 
He has the pre-eminence without comparison,' And again, 
* the special property of God is to be twv SXtov icpi/TTova/ 
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Homily X. 21. 

The idolaters alleged that they did not worship the 
idol itself, but a divine spirit that was in it. It remains 
for them to show how we should believe that, koI ovtoiq 
ifjjpQKivai ov wi<mvofxtv. This is mistranslated et ipsis 
apparuisse non credimus. The aifroig is dative on viarevo- 
fiiv, * we do not believe them to have seen it/ 

Homily xi. 7. 

The last sentence of this chapter is attended with 
difficulty. The reading of P. is as follows : — ry Si fivrcnc 

0cc^ TTpoc TaXg cv^acc icai SAXijycc cccudijaay. In O. there is a 

lacuna after cix^'C? the extent of which Lagarde had not 
ascertained, and it would appear that it wanted the koI 
iXXrivBQ of P. Lagarde has introduced for it from a Syriac 
authority koI koXoiq ipyoig. But in any case the sentence 
is incomplete. Schwegler would read for the Trpoc, 
Trpotrtovreg iv\aicy ^^id Lagarde has printed Trpofr^vyovreg. 
Dressel leaving that as in the MSS., adds after it exofxevoi 
7roXXo£ to fill the lacuna of O. But this leaves the pre- 
ceding phrase subject to the mistranslation of Cotelerius 
'per preces.' The words which Lagarde has introduced 
from the Syriac suggest a filling for the lacuna which 
makes all right, tt/ooc rale tix^^C iviroiovvreg ko) ''EAXijvec 
i<T(ljOri<Tav. * But in addition to prayers to the true God 
doing rightly, even Greeks (Gentiles) have been saved.' 

Homily xi. 9. 

The pagan is supposed to ask : Is God angry if, when 
He heals, another — namely, the idol or false God — gets the 
credit of the cure ? Peter replies, that even if He is not 
angry. He does not wish to help the deception that when 
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He does good, the idol that did nothing should be ac- 
credited as able to do it. Peter then adds, aWa icayco 0y7ju£ 

Sr£> ce iifi ^ufftKoic ii^lKriTO irpoQ avaiaOr\Ta ivrrofifiivoQy Ifruyg av 

Koi TovTo inofiifitvriKH. As this stands God would be the sub- 
ject of the whole sentence, with the absurdity of supposing 
Him to be physically wronged and in dread of senseless 
objects. We should introduce 6 before Trp6g. It would 
easily have been lost by the similarity of the last letter 
of 7/Sifcijro. * If the person that has stood in awe towards 
senseless objects were not physically injured, God would 
have even borne this.' The physical injury is explained 
in the next chapter. All nature is indignant, the sun will 
not give its light, the sky withholds its showers, the earth 
does not yield its fruits, the air, kindled with wrath, is 
changed to a pestilential operation, iraarig rrjc icrfVccuc ^ttI 
TovTtfi ayavcucrovarig koL fj^vaiKutc irrt^epxofJLivviQ. 

Homily xi. io. 

* In Hades, he who rules there will give no rest to the 
soul, when even now while the preordained period of the 
world subsists all creation irapayavaicTH,' I do not know 
if there is any other instance of this word. According to 
analogy it would mean, * is unduly angry,' which is quite 
contrary to what the writer intended. I should suppose 
he wrote npoayavaicrH. This is explained by the pre- 
valence of natural ills, such as pestilence and like evils. 
Thus the air rrpog XoifitiSri wpa^iv /icrajSaAAcrai. Here wpaZiv 
is good enough, though we might have expected Kpa<Tiv, 
But Wieseler's Tapa^iv, because the doctors used the word 
for inflammation of the eyes, is very childish. 

We have then as follows : ' But whatever blessings we 
do enjoy ry airov cAly dg rfiv rifxeripav fjuXavOptowiav fiidZiTai 
njv icri(Tcy. The words rfiv rifjimpav ^tXavOpuirlav may be 
compared with an usage not uncommon with Thucydides, 
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such as Tt^ <p6jii^ ifiaript^y * by fear of you.' But then 
philanthropy carries its own object, which fear does not. 
Hence, rinmpav (piXavBpwwiav should mean philanthropy to 
us in particular as distinguished from mankind at large. 
But this latter is what the writer plainly intended. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think we should read dg rfjv if/ufpoi- 
Ttpav fpiXavOpwTTiavy * to its milder philanthropy,' that which 
generally prevails. 

Homily xi. 26. 

' But the soul fuLTJ OvYiaKOvaa iirl KOKt^ rt^ avrrig rlXog Aa/Secy 

oiic ax^e.' It would be better to read to for r<^. * In misery 
is not able to find its end, as not dying.' 

The last sentence is : * There is in us a certain aXoyoc 
iwiOvfita hostile to God. For by supposition of wisdom it 
confirms ignorance.' It is hard to see what €7r(0u/ufa, not 
mentioned before, has to do with supposed wisdom or 
with confirming ignorance. It would seem that ivOvfxla 
would be the proper word. 

Homily xi. 26. 

* Being regenerated to God by water, alrlt^ 0o/3ov, you 
change your first genesis that proceeded from passion.' 
Perhaps we should read alrtav 0o/3ou, in apposition with 

Tiiv yive<Tiv immediately following. Their first birth 

proceeding from passion, an occasion of fear, is altered by 
regeneration. 

In the sequel we read, as printed by Lagarde, £<ttiv yap 
Tt Ikh ott' apxrig iXirjfiov £7r£0£po/u£voy t(^ CSart, .... roue 
(iaTTTiZo/xlvovg £7rt ry TQiGiiaKapi(^ inovofiaalq. Koi pitrai rrig 
eaofiivrig KoXaaewg. Plainly the vacancy should be filled 
with TTvcv/Lia, the comma following instead of preceding it. 
The reference to Gen. i. 2 makes this clear. This lacuna 
which exists in O., Lagarde says, is followed by koc. 
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That is the proper place for it instead of before pvtrai. 
Schwegler thought 8 should be supplied instead, which, as 
Lagarde says, would have also required a verb. What I 
have suggested seems enough. 

Homily xi. 32. 

* If those that are in error do not kill, we should not be 
angry ; if he that is in error does not commit adultery, 
i}/uc7c rriv ap\fiv /uiiSe ivOvfxriOiofxav/ Lagarde says, that iwiOv- 
pmQCtpLiv would be a ready correction, but, that it is not 
necessary, as we should understand iioixutuv. But it is 
plain that meditating to commit adultery is not what is 
intended. An unfulfilled design is far too near the crime, 
not to insist on the reference to our Lord's words. * In a 
word we who hope to inherit the endless life ought tgJv tov 
7rap6vTa ii6vov ciSoroiv twv vito avrwv y^vofiivwv KoXtov icpcirrov 
iToiHv.' There is some difficulty in this. Wieseler thinks 
the words rijv vno avriov ytvofiivtov icaXa>y, not having a 
counterpart in the Recognitions, ought to be omitted, as 
a gloss that crept into the text. The difficulty may be 
removed without removing these words. They should be 
enclosed between two commas as a genitive absolute ; 
*we ought to do better than those that only know the 
present life, when the things done by them are good.* 
Then follows : * knowing that if their works, being exa- 
mined in the day of judgment, should be found equal in 
welldoing to our works, both we have to be ashamed, and 
they, on account of their error, to icad' avrwv iroi^aavrcc to 
perish.' This is the reading of P. Lagarde makes ra icafl' 
avTUfv. This would mean the actions ill-done by them to 
their own detriment. But the doctrine of the writer is, 
that if they were in every other respect most holy, yet, if 
they did not worship the one God, they should perish. 
The reading of O. is, ra icar' avrov. This approximates to 

TOL. VIII. L 
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what, I think, was the real text, ro Kara ravrov. * Though 
they had done in like manner as we, they would perish on 
account of their error notwithstanding.' This would 
accord with the doctrine elsewhere expressed. 



Homily xn. 5. 

Peter having sent Nicetas and Aquila to Laodicea, 
Clement expressed his thankfulness that he had not sent 
himself also. Peter having slightly censured him for this, 
Clement excused himself by saying that he had not 
spoken without good reason. Peter was now to him in 
place of earthly kindred, from him he had learned saving 
truth, and he was the source to him of the greatest con- 
solation. He then says, as printed by Lagarde, irpoc 
rovroec ScSec&c /uov Koi r^c aic/u^c ''^v Ik ^vacoic iiriOvfilaVy 
iiywvlu)V fifiwwg airoXeitliOdg aov, avOpwirog iLv vewrepogj Srrcp 
vvv oSrciic iv<TTa(Teu)g €X^> '^^^ Kara riva \6Xov Oaov airotrriival 
GOV aSvvaTOv d ^rroiv intOvfilac etrofiai. This is a difficult 
passage. It has been remodelled in each Epitome. The 
principal variations of text are, that the second Epitome 
appears to have read ocTTrcp for oirsp, both d firi for icSv, and 
the second dvai for el after a^vvarovf the first having 
gpreatly altered this part of the sentence. We may dismiss 
these readings as insufficient to justify alteration of the 
MSS. Both Epitomes and the Latin of Cotelerius have 
erred in making Otov genitive on xoA.ov. It seems absurd 
to think of his apostatizing from Peter on account of any 
anger of God. We should make 0eov <rov to be governed 
by airotTTiivai — *to apostatize from your God.' He says, 
*your God,' because he had already forsaken the pagan 
gods. To apostatize from the true God would be impos- 
sible, merely on account of any pique at being sent away 
by Peter. For the €i after aSivarov read tiij. The dvai of 
the Epitome may show this. Now as to the clause, oirtp 
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vuv ouTwc ivaraa^wQ ixia may be rendered, • whatever firm- 
ness I have in my present state/ or, as I prefer, we may 
make Sirtp relative to his being a young man, * which kind 
of obstacle I have already as it is/ Then translate the 
whole, *In addition to these things, fearing also the 
natural passion arising from my youthful vigour, I was 
in terror, lest by chance, having been separated from 
you, being a rather youthful man, which difiBculty I have 
already as it is, even though it were impossible by any 
pique to revolt from your God, I shall be overcome by 
passion/ 

Homily xii. 14. 

The poor woman that begged of Peter had said 
that if she were assured that souls live in Hades, she 
would gladly put an end to her life if she might only see 
her beloved ones for a single hour. Peter asks her to 
explain her trouble, and promises if she does he will con- 
vince her that souls live in Hades, and instead of a 
precipice or the deep ^ap/uaicov Scuaoi Sttcuc ajSaaovforoic tov 
J^v TOV /3/oy fiBTaWa^ai 8uvi|6yc« In the next sentence we 
are told this was afx<pi[i6\u)Q pr\Qiv. There has been much 
discussion on the expression, tov Zrjv tov (iiov /ufraAAa^ac. 
But it was quite needless. Of course (itov must be accusa- 
tive after /ucroAXa^ae, which would not take a genitive. 
In the Epistle of Clement prefixed to the Homilies we 
have the construction inverted, tov vvv (5lov jScatcnc to Z^v 
jmerfiXXa^Bv, § I. It has not been observed that there is a 
double ambiguity intended, not only in the word tpapfxaKov, 
denoting either a poison or a remedy, but also in the 
words row vvv Kfiv tov filov. These may be either construed 
together, or they may be separated, and tov Znv construed 
with a^aaavlaTwg. It would be either, *you may change 
the present manner of your life by dying without torment,' 
or else, *you may be able to change the manner of living 

L2 
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without tormenting your existence.' In the latter case her 
death would not have been necessary. The ambiguity 
was designed in order to induce her to tell her troubles. 

Homily xn. i8. 

The poor woman having told her story, says, ra juiv 
Ifia Itti ToaovTOv avrapKWQ dpYitrOio' Xoinov oi kwXvhq, ic.r.A. 

Here both Epitomes have <tu fifj ic(oAu<yyc« It is probable 
that they made an alteration from a fancied difficulty. 
Wieseler would have av rt OKveig to correspond with the 
quid moraris of the Recognitions. Schwegler would have 
tI (Tf k(m}\vh; there is no change requisite. She is im- 
patient, she has told enough, au, you emphatic, are now 
hindering the fulfilment of your promise by expecting 
more. She concludes by saying, koI ovrtog Kayii) rov Zfiv 
(wc ?0*?c) fiBTaXXa^at SuvijflciJ. Here the grammatical error 
is avoided in the first Epitome by r^c ?ci>5c — aTraXXayii. 
The remedy in the Homily itself is simple. The reading 
should be to tjfiv. 

Homily xn. 2 1 . 

Here we have a very natural description which 
Wieseler would alter by a very conceited change. The 
poor woman had fainted at what Peter told her. Peter 
had urged her to rouse herself, and then we are told, 
i] Si SxTwep Ik fiiOrig to Xoittov tov awfiaTog irapeOtiaa virlaTptxpev 
eavTfjv viroGTrivai SvvitOrivai to fiiy^Oog Trig iXniZonivrig \apag. 
This is the reading of P. It is SwriOdira in O. Either 
makes sense. For XotTrov, which he considers a grave 
error, he suggests Xctttov, because Eustathius uses the 
word XcirrocTw/ioc in his Scholia on Homer's Iliad. This 
is quite ridiculous. The word Aoittov denotes the re- 
mainder of her body, as distinguished from her arms, by 
which she was able to turn herself a little. The expres- 
sion is quite natural. 
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Homily xii. 22. 

The poor woman being found to be Clement's mother, 
Peter takes her by the hand and leads her to the boat. 
Clement seeing him holding the poor beggar woman by 
the hand laughed, and out of respect to Peter, tried to 
take her hand and lead her, instead of allowing Peter to do 
so. As soon as he touches her, she cries out and embraces 
him, kissing him as her son. But Clement says, * I not 
knowing anything of the whole matter was shaking her 
ofiF, oiSov^cvoc Sa Koi Tov liirpov iiriKpaivofxriv.^ This is trans- 
lated in the Latin, reveritus Petrum me coercui. It should 
be, * ashamed of Peter I was annoyed.' The Epitomes 
have TTiKplag €irXtipoti/ui}v, which is too strong. 

Homily xn. 25. 

Peter expounds the difference between ^lAia and 0iAav- 
Opwirla. In the course of his remarks he says : * €l Si Sid n 
^I'Xii 17 ixOpa Kol 8m ti IxBpd r/ 0/X??, such a woman is the friend, 
or enemy, of the particular cause not of the person.' This 
is given thus correctly by Lagarde. The previous editions 
and the Latin read ri for 17 in both clauses, which makes 
the one only an inverted repetition of the other. The first 
Epitome alters the sentence so as that this mistake is 
avoided. The second has the two clauses with the dis- 
junctive instead of the article. 

Homily xil 29. 

Peter, speaking of the difficulty of men's adequately 
judging the conduct of others, had said that * of some men 
sinning or doing rightly, some of the things which they 
do now are their own, and some belong to others, a piv tSia 
avTufv a(n'iv, a Si oAXorpta. Clement asked to have this 
explained, and Peter's reply is very difficult. He begins 
by observing that the prophet of truth had said : ra ayaOa 
iXOiiv Sc7, paKapiOQ Si SC ov ipytraC bpoluiq fcal ra KQKa 
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avayKn iXOeiv. But, he says, if evil things come by evil 
men, and good things are brought by good men, vpotTiivai 
Sii iKaart^ to iSeov, to ayaOov alvai tj fcaicoi/, koi i^ Sjv wpoi' 
wpa^eVf Sea tov IXOhv Ta SsvTspa ayaOa Ji icaica, ariva iSta aitTOV 
r^C olpi<rtf»iQ oina viro r^c tov Oeov irpovolaq SceXOeli; t^KOvO' 

fiiiTai. Now let US remember that this sentence was 
plainly intended to explain the difference between the 
actions that are JSto and those that are aWorpia. But if 
we take it as it stands, and all as one sentence, it only 
describes the actions that are JSta, and takes no notice of 
the ak\6Tpiaj about which alone there was any difficulty. 
We should, therefore, make two sentences by putting a 
full stop, or colon, before koI i^ wv. But then, this as a 
separate sentence has no verb except in the relative clause. 
This, however, may be obtained by reading instead of Sea 
TOV iXOdvy * by the coming,' Set to iXOuvy * it must needs 
be that the secondary good or evil things come/ As 
soon as the 8a became Sea, the to as a natural consequence 
would become tov. Reading Set to lAOav, the article would 
have reference to the words of our Lord just before, to, 
ayaOa iXOeiv See ic.t.A. So far the sense is made good, • out 
of the things he has previously done, there must needs be 
the coming to pass of the second good or evil things.' But 
now as to the relative clause it is not satisfactory. It makes 
these secondary actions still the man's own from choice, 
though econorpized by the providence of God, which 
scarcely suffices to make them aXXorpea. From Dressel's 
note it appears that Neander, GnosL SysL^ introduced /liiJ 
after alpiaewg. I should be glad to see the negative, but 
in such a form and position as might account for its loss. 
This would be the case if the original text had been cSia 
avTov oh rf}c aipiaewg oi/ra, where the similarity of oif with 
the last syllable of avTov might naturally have caused its 
loss. These secondary consequences did not belong to the 
design of the human good or wrong doer, but were ordered 
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to come out of their previous action by the dispensation of 
God's providence, and so were aWorpia. The alternative 
of this would be to make avrov refer, not to the human 
agent, but to God, following after in the sentence : * which 
being the proper actions of His purpose, were ordered to 
result by the providence of God/ If this manner of 
construction is not allowed, I think we must have the 
negative. That the passage was designed to explain the 
oAXorpm as rendering human judgment necessarily insuf- 
ficient, is plain from the conclusion which follows: lirii 
ovv Kplaig avrfj Oec^, Sxrirep aywvogf tov Sia Traoiic KOKOvxlag 
SuXflXvOora KoX apLtpLiTTOv iiptOivTa^ €fC€ii;oi; ^oi^c ol(»)vlov icara- 

KiovaOai . This, thus printed by Lagarde, wants an 

apodosis, and must be taken as an aposiopesis of the 
writer for which there was no occasion conceivable, or else 
we must suppose the apodosis has been irretrievably lost, 
the second Epitome, which has this passage, agreeing with 
the above, and giving us no help, while the first omits it. 
Either supposition may be avoided by resorting to the 
MSS. Instead of beginning with ind they have ivL As 
this is manifestly wrong, let us read for it eartv. Then we 
shall have a complete sentence, *This judgment then 
belongs to God, that he who had been tried by all 
manner of ill-treatment and found blameless, might be 
deemed worthy of everlasting life/ He then goes on to 
explain this. Those that by their own will^have advanced 
in good deeds, are tried by those who of their own will 
have continued in malice. Their aflBictions are enume- 
rated at length, as ill-usage by which anger and an impulse 
to revenge might seem to be reasonably produced. 

Homily xn. 30. 

* But the teacher, knowing that they who unjustly do 
these things are under condemnation from former sins, 
and that by means of men under condemnation the spirit 
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of malice carries them into effect, roue /wcv avOpwTrouc «iOa 

avOpwiroi ilaiVy Koi di aiiapriaQ opyava yivofxivov^ KOKlag sAcciv 
avvB^ovXivaeVy wg ([iiXavOpwirlav aaKOvaiVy ic.t.X/ Here affKOV- 
(Tiv must be dative after auvEJSouAcuaev, the comma being 
removed ; and I cannot but think that wc should be rotc> 
'those that practise .philanthropy/ by which philanthro- 
pists in general are meant, for he adds, * and that those 
who are wronged, as far as in them lies, should also deliver 
from their condemnation those who do them wrong/ 

Presently we are told, that if the righteous avenge 
their persecutions wapa to irpwroi Scurcpoe to avro roTc icaicoTc 
ol ayaOoi wpatrcroiuLev. Cotelerius translates this, prseter 
quam quod primi non sumus, secundi idem, etc. From 
this it was supposed that he found ro /jltj irpwroiy which 
Davies thought was not required. The second Epitomist 
gives wpwToi 7) Seirepoiy which would mean, * in comparison 
with being first or second.' This is very poor, but 
Wieseler seems to like it, and says that Trapa to 7r/9(Droc, Sev- 
Tcpoi, ferri nequit. I am not sure that with elrac, understood 
after TrpaiToc, it would be so very intolerable. But there 
is no need of all this fuss. None of them seem to have 
perceived that npujToi Sivrtpoi is a proverbial form like the 
irpHjToi ?<y\aToi, koX £<T\aToc npioroi of the Gospels. In our 
fashion the words should be printed wapa to * irpwroi Scu- 
Ttpoif' along of the saying, nptoToi Siirspoi, I fancy this 
needs only to be mentioned to be acknowledged. 

Homily xii. 32. 
After enumerating various acts of Christian charity 

Peter says, n-ai Tain-a fulv ayaTij i) irpbg irai'Ta avOptaJirov rcXcfa 
TO appsv jUi/DOc torn* ovaa tF/c ^lAarOpinTriac. In this the 

words KoX ravra, used to introduce some aggravating cir- 
cumstance, seem quite out of place, and would be very 
awkward as an apposition with 070x1). I think we should 
read Kara ravro« * in accordance with these things.' 
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Homily xni. 4. 

Peter, explaining why they do not eat with the 
unbaptized, says, OpriaKdtf, yap Sta^epovroic rovro Troeou/icv. 
Schwegler would read Sm^l/Qovrcc; but the rule of retain- 
ing the more difficult reading would hold good here. But 
we should not translate the adverb praecipue as in the 
Latin, but construing dptiaicc/^ with it, * in a manner that 
concerns religious observances/ If any change was to be 
made we should read O^riaKtiq. Sia^spov roiovro iroiovfitv. 
We may compare inpl rwv QpniaK^lq. Siaf^epovrvjv in xiii. 8. 
At the close we have /ilxpic Sv firj ra avra avn^ 0povyc* 
This is the reading of O. In P. the /wij, which Weiseler 
says is inept, is omitted. It is not inept ; in the one case 
/ulxP'C would be * as long as,' in the other, * until/ 

Homily xm. 8. 

"Earn; Si ret ircpi avOpwirov rivbg AcJyoc* ov iftavivTog iv 
jSaaiAcf^ TUfv Oioaslir}<TavTU)V 6 . . • wv aOavarijjg koI aXiir(OQ 
fitCxrai ?x££. Thus Lagarde has printed. O. has &)(\(jjVf 
and P. ox^ov, for which Cotelerius substituted ©xAoc. The 
objection to this is, of course, the disparaging sense of 
©xAoc, a mob. Perhaps we might read 6 OiXwv. 

Homily xrv. 4. 

Peter says to the old man who believed in astrologfy, 
* But even if Nativity really exists, do not be anxious to 
persuade me not to worship Him who is Lord even of the 

stars, ov OAovToc *cal firj yiviaOat riy yBvi<rOai Svvarov. Thus 

Lagarde after P. It seems to me to be nonsense, even if 
we make ifii the antecedent of ov. O. has iSvvaToVf which 
makes sense and agrees with the reason subjoined, 'for 
the subject must needs obey the ruler.' 

He goes on to say, it is superfluous indeed if Nativity 
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prevails to worship the supposed deities, * for neither does 
anything happen, nor can they do anything contrary to 
what pleases destiny, rp KaQ6\ov ovtwv viroKBijievoi ytvian.* 
Then follows in Lagarde's text : h yiveatg €<mv, avTiKeiTai to 
fifj wpwTOv ap\Hv* viroKtiaOai oh Svvarai i)g ayivrirov eavrov 
irptafivT^pov fjLti^iv cxoi;. This is the reading in both MSS. 
An extract in Cod. Reg.^ 804, puts r\ before vTrofcetadac, 
which seems to have no business, but introduces to 
ayivrrrov after Sivaraiy which seems necessary. In the 
hypothetic proposition preceding, one does not see the 
logical connexion between the antecedent and the con- 
sequent. I propose, therefore, to connect d yiveaig tcmv 
with the preceding words, rg kuOoXov avTutv ysvicTHy h yivetriQ 
etTTiv. I then remove the stop after apx^^^ ^^^ P^^ ^^e ^®" 
fore the succeeding proposition. *That the not-first should 
rule is opposed to, " the uncreated cannot be subject, as 
uncreated having nothing elder than itself." ' That the 
not-first, that is stars, should rule, is contrary to the 
admitted principle that the uncreated cannot be subject 
to any. The article rc^ would be prepositive to the whole 
sentence. We might avoid this by reading SivaaOai for 
Sivaraif but one would avoid unnecessary alteration. The 
two ways of writing would be : 

avriKeirai to firj Trpuyrov ap\€LV tw v7roK€Lcr6ai ov Swarai k,t.X. 
dvTiK€LT(U TO prj TTpuiTOV ap)(€iv T^ v7roK€L(r6ai ov SvvacrOai k.t.X. 

Homily xrv. 9. 

Clement's mother, gathering from Peter's account of 
what the old man had told her, that her husband was dead, 
cried out, as in the MSS., oifioi, avep, tifjiag ayairu)v Kpltru 
avTog pev hiXevrriaag, tipeig 81 ZQvTeg ^cUc opw/xcv, except that 
avTog piv is absent from P. Lagarde has for Kplan in- 
troduced into his text aic/cxrc, which gives the opposite 
meaning to that which seems to have been intended. 
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The Latin of Cotelerius renders, mori voluisti. There is 
no reason for introducing the notion of suicide. It simply 
means, you died wisely, with discernment. The whole 
sentence should be rendered, * Alas, husband, loving us you 
yourself indeed wisely died, but we living behold the 
light/ Lagarde's alteration is quite arbitrary and is no 
improvement. 

Homily xiv. io. 

The old man being recognized as Faustus, is asked by 
Peter why he told his story as that of another person 
whom he feigned to have died. He replies, that he had 
done so because, being akin to the Emperor, if he should 
be recognized, people in local authority, wishing to gratify 
the Emperor, would have endeavoured to restore him to 
his former condition which he had renounced. He adds : 
oi yap riSvvafifiVy ire pi twv ipol fiyawripivijjv ra piyiara wc ^epi 
Oavovrwv Kplvag, npog rfjv rov filov TpvtpYJv ipavrov airoSiSovai, 

In the Latin of Cotelerius we have the following trans- 
lation : qui enim me ob mortem carorum creditam ad 
maxima damnaveram, non poteram vitae deliciis indulgere. 
One would suppose that there was but one possible mean- 
ing of the passage, * For having judged concerning those 
that had been beloved by me in the highest degree as 
concerning those that had died, I could not give myself 
back to the indulgence of life.' 

Homily xiv. i i . 

Faustus, who was a believer in astrology, admitting 
that prognostications sometimes failed, says it was be- 
cause the astrologers were imperfectly acquainted with 
their art. Peter says, awtxe pvirtog irepl c&v aXriOevovaiv 
iviTvyxcivovmv kqX oi)(i aKpifiovvTeg Xiyovaiv. Lagarde 
should have put a comma after aTre\e as in former 
editions, *Hold off! lest it maybe that when they speak 
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truly they succeed by chance and not from accurate 
knowledge.' The Epitomes have iirkyjt. This should not 
be accepted, as it is the more easy reading and the weaker 
also. 

Homily xv. 3. 

Faustus acknowledges that much of what Peter says 
is reasonable, and Peter asks, as from P., tl oiv to icparouv 
(Tf ££c '■»)»' rifitHpav irlariv iXOuv, Alyc. Dressel and Lagarde 
supply from O. the needful jiri before etc. Lagarde says he 
did not remark its absence from P., which he had gone 
over. 

Homily xv. 4. 

Peter says the events were by divine dispensation; 
(^KOVOfiYiOfi Gifv fifirpi ri arroSi^jum Koi vavayiov koI Oavarov 
virovola koI aTrpaalai, For vavayiov Cotelerius has vav^ppaytuf 
with a conjecture of vav(j>payiov. Lagarde has vavtjtpaylt^ 
as a dative, with iirovoiq, and the word he substitutes for 
awpaaiai. I do not see the use of these datives. Properly 
vavayiov is a piece of a wreck, but this writer uses the word 
for shipwreck. Both MSS. have the unintelligible airpaaiai. 
Wieseler suggests the very weak airapTiai which Lagarde 
adopts in his text, only making it airaprif^. It is to be 
observed that the particulars mentioned above are followed 
by the lads' education in Grecian dogmas. Something 
then between the shipwreck and their education is wanted. 
The word awpaaiai came, no doubt, from some notion of 
their having been sold by the Pirates to Justa. We might 
read ai wpaaeig, the plural referring to the sale of both lads, 
or if that is thought harsh, ri irpaaiq^ though the other is 
more like the MS. reading. Nothing could be poorer than 
airapria in this connexion and position. Schwegler's note 
is, ^irpaaiQ vel TmrpcKrOai conj. Cotel. atpaaiat (stupores) conj. 
Dav.' The stupor was Davies's own. 
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Homily XV. lo. 

Faustus says, * What, do we not see many ungodly 
men poor, and are they along of that of the number of the 
saved?' Peter replies, *Not at all, for poverty is not 
acceptable if it covets What it ought not/ He then adds : 

ficrrc Tivlq ry wpoaiplaei irXovTOvaiv ^priiiatTiVy Koi wg ttAco- 
veicTHv iiriOvfjiovvTsg ri/jLwpovvTai* aXX' oifBl iv ri^ Trivijra ilvai 
Tiva Trdi/rwc SUaiog i<mv. For he may be poor in money, 
but covet or do what he specially ought not/ This is the 
reading of P. Dressel, from O., introduces irevo/uevui be- 
tween irXovTovcTLv and \pfifia<TiVf and Lagarde follows him 
in this. It spoils the sense, as it makes the two members 
to have the same meaning, whereas there is plainly an 
opposition intended. Besides the word TrXcoi/cicrciv, to 
have more, shows that in the first member it was not the 
poor he was speaking of, but rich men Trpoatplaet, and 
therefore coveting more. 

Homily xvl 6. 

Simon, on the first day of the discussion at Laodicea, 
adduces passages from the Old Testament that implied a 
plurality of gods, and quotes as follows : aAAorf, * Otol di 
Tov oifpavov Koi tyjv yrjv [ovk iTrocYiaay, aTro\iaOu)aaVy* oic tHJv] 
fifi irewoiriKOTuw airoWvaOai /ucXAoi/rcuv. The MSS. are defec- 
tive in this place, and Cotelerius rightly supplied the 
defect by introducing the words between the brackets. 
But there is another error that I have not seen noticed. 
The clause beginning wg riov does not suit Simon's object. 
It was to show that there were more than one engaged in 
the making of the world. The /uij is misplaced, we should 
read wg twv neiroiriKOTwv fULtj anoKXvcrOai /ucAAovroiv. This 
will be manifest from Peter's words in reply, ch. 8 : ical 
rovTO UTTijJv ovx wg ivtatv TraTToeijiccJraiv icai fifj oTToAAv/ili/aiv, 
wg fipfifivevaag. As the fifj is placed in Simon's words, it 
could not fail to be construed with wiirotriK6Twv. 
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Homily xvi. io. 

Peter had said that we judge of God from having been 
made in His likeness. Presently he says, * But if there is 
another, first let him put on (us)„ IvSuaaroi, a new form, 
a new shape, that by the new shape of the body I may 
recognize the new God/ The word IvSuaaroi, it will be 
observed, is active, and the pronoun * us ' or * me ' must be 
understood as implied in the active form. It will be seen 
that Peter ascribes to God a form similar to our bodily 
shape. The Latin translation induat is insufficient. Induo 
by itself would mean to put upon one's self. 

Homely xvi. 13. 

In this passage Peter adduces Deut. xiii., *If there 
arise in the midst of thee a dreamer of dreams, &c.,' in a 
remarkable manner. He stops at the words, * Thou shalt 
not hearken to that prophet,' without the following sen- 
tence : * the Lord your God proveth you, &c.' He then 
takes up ver. 9, sej.y * Thine hands shall be first to stone 
him . . . because he hath sought, iTrci/oaac, to draw thee 
away from the Lord thy God.* He then subjoins a verse 
that is not in the Bible, but which, from its Hebraistic 
character, might belong to some Targum or other Jewish 
document : * But if thou shalt say in thine heart, how hath 
he wrought that sign or wonder, thou shalt surely know, 
ytyv(jt)(TKU)v yvwcng, that the Tempter hath tempted, ore 6 
TTct/oa^wi; iwdpaZiVf to know if thou fearest the Lord thy 
God.' Having thus omitted the proving by God and 
introduced that by the Tempter, he goes on to say that the 
phrase, on 6 Trctpa^wv eneipaZiv had been expressed, but 
that it appears in a different form after the removal to 
Babylon. And to account for his insisting on the origi- 
nality of this expression, he says that God, who knoweth 
all things, did not try in order that He might know for 
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Himself. His object was plainly to refute Simon's im- 
putation of ignorance to the God of the O. T. Peter could 
hardly have been supposed by the writer to push back the 
version of the LXX to the time of the Captivity, and 
he seems to point to the traditional recension of the 
Scriptures by Ezra. I fail to see the significance of the 
note quoted in reference to this from Cotelerius by 
Dressel — Nunc enim fuerunt pseudoprophetae in populo 
Judaico. 

Homily XVI. 15. 

Peter says that our Lord had not alleged that there 
were other gods beside the Creator, nor had He proclaimed 
Himself to be God, but only Son of God. Simon says, oh 
SoKH aoi ovv Tov aito O^ov Obov bIvcu ; this is not to be con- 
founded with the Oibg U deov of later controversies. It 
means that He who is from God is God. Peter will not 
affirm this, as he had not heard it from Him. 

Homily xvi. 16. 

Peter says, * It belongs to the Father not to have 
been begotten, but to a Son to have been begotten. The 
begotten is not compared with the unbegotten or even 
self-begotten.' Simon asks, * Is it not the same even by 
generation ?' Peter replies, * he that is not in all respects 
the same with any one cannot have all the same appel- 
lations with him.' Simon says, * this is to assert and not 
to prove.' Peter rejoins in words which now have their 
proper form in Lagarde's text: Sia rl ov voeic on to /lcIv 
ayivvriTOv tu;(x^*'^* ^ '^"^ avToyivvrirov, to 8I yivvriTov ov to 
aifTO XiyetrOai ov Svvarai, oiS' Sv r^c air^c ovtslaq 6 ycycv- 
vrifxivog t(^ yiyevvriKSn .... This can, of course, be 
translated with the punctuation as here given, only it 
makes the clause, to Si ic.r.A., a new proposition, which 
spoils the opposition between to fiiv and to Si. I should 
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be inclined to put a colon after ov, and to construe this 
with ruyxavf <> happens to be, a very common form. * The 
one happens to be unbegotten, or even self-begotten, the 
other begotten.' Then we would begin a new sentence, 
* They cannot be the same, not even if the begotten were 
o£ the same substance with him who begat him.' It is 
plain from the sequel that it was not intended to deny 
this. The lacuna, marked by dots, would be filled either 
by aiyrov or by ctij. O. has ov, ra avrciy which falls in with 
my punctuation. 

J. QUARRY. 



NOTE ON TERENCE, ANDRIA, 3. 5. 7. 

Nam qufd ego nunc dicdm patri ? negdbon velle m6, modo 
Qui sum pollicitus ducere ? qua facere id audeam. 

Umpfenbach reads with Lachmann : qua audacia id facere 
audeam ? A much simpler correction is to read : 

Qui s6m pollicitus d6cere ? qua fAcie facere id a6deam ? 

A. P. 
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THE COMMENTARY OF HIPPOLYTUS ON 

DANIEL. 

UNTIL lately this work of Hippolytus was only known 
by unconnected fragments, variously preserved. 
In 1877 Bardenhewer published a valuable monograph, in 
which he criticized the different fragments purporting to 
have been derived from this work, arranged in order those 
whose genuineness he admitted, and edited them with a 
commentary. New light has been thrown on the subject 
by one of the most recent of the many * finds ' of our gene- 
ration. Georgiades found in the library of a monastery 
used as a theological college in the island Chalki* a manu- 
script which contained entire the fourth book of the commen- 
tary of Hippolytus on Daniel. This led Georgiades to make 
searches for remains of Hippolytus in various European 
libraries, and he promises to give the results of his labour 
in an annotated edition of the manuscript which he dis- 
covered. Meanwhile he gave the text to the world in a 
series of articles contributed to a Greek periodical pub- 
lished at Constantinople, -q eKK\ri(na<micfi aXfiOaiay the first of 
these articles appearing in May, 1885. The numbers of 
this periodical for 1885 fell into the hands of Mr. J. H. 
Kennedy, who, in 1888, published in Dublin, as a separate 
tract, all the articles of Georgiades which they contained, 
and which Mr. Kennedy supposed to give the entire of 
the new discovery. Through a notice of Mr. Kennedy's 

1 One of a little group of islands of Marmora, not far from Constanti- 
called the Prince's Islands, in the sea nople. 

VOL. VIII. M 
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tract in Bishop Lightfoot's Clement the attention of 
German scholars was drawn to this new find, and on their 
obtaining the numbers of r\ iKKXrimaaTtKri aXiiOeta it appeared 
that Georgiades had given more text than Mr. Kennedy 
published. Consequently Dr. Bratke, Professor of Church 
History at Bonn, found an opening for publishing a com- 
plete edition of the fourth book of Hippolytus on Daniel, 
in a tract which appeared in the early part of this year 
(1891). Later (December, 1891) he published, in Hilgen- 
feld's Zettschrift^ an article dealing with doubts which had 
presented themselves as to the soundness of the text of the 
commentary on Daniel, on account of chronological dis- 
crepancies between its statements and those contained in 
works by Hippolytus of undoubted genuineness. A com- 
paratively small discrepancy is that, in the commentary 
on Daniel, our Lord is said to have come in the year of the 
world 5500, whereas in the Chronicle the date is 5502. 
But a very serious one is that in the work on Daniel the 
duration of our Lord's earthly life is reckoned at 33 years, 
in the Chronicle 30. I cannot adopt Dr. Bratke's solution 
of this difficulty, for his speculations are, in my opinion, 
vitiated by his having adopted what I regard as an 
erroneous date for the commentary on Daniel. In fact, I 
am disposed to believe that historians generally assign to 
the commencement of the literary career of Hippolytus an 
earlier date than is warranted by the evidence ; and, at 
least with regard to the particular work now under con- 
sideration, I hope, in this paper, to prove that it is more 
than thirty years later than the commonly accepted date. 

In Bardenhewer's tract he had remarked that the com- 
mentary on Daniel was, to all appearance, written in a time 
of persecution ; and believing that the persecution was that 
of Severus he assigned to the commentary the date 202. 
Against so early a date I used (in Smith's Dictionary of 
Christian Biography) an argument which still seems to 
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me to be a good one. The persecution of Severus was a 
time of great tension for the Christians, and Eusebius tells 
us {H. E, vi. 7) that the violence of the persecution had so 
disturbed men's minds, that the belief became general 
among Christians, that the personal appearance of Anti- 
christ was close at hand; and he states that this theory was 
presented in a treatise on the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
published by an ecclesiastical writer named Judas, in the 
year 203. Now Hippolytus, in the commentary on Daniel, 
maintains the theory that our Lord's second coming was 
to take place at the termination of 6000 years of the world's 
history, and so (since he dated the first coming at A.M. 5500), 
that the fulfilment of the prophecy was not to take place 
till 500 years after our Lord's birth. It seemed to me that 
we must suppose the Christians to have enjoyed several 
years of peace and prosperity after the persecution of 
Severus, before the belief could commend itself to them, 
that the terror then excited had been but a false alarm, and 
that they must wait some 300 years more before their Lord 
should appear. My argument, however, failed to con- 
vince Bishop Lightfoot, who was of opinion {Clement^ iu 
393) that the contents of the new portion discovered by 
Georgiades were all in favour of the early date. 

I consider that I can now distinctly prove the late 
date of the commentary on Daniel by showing that it con- 
tains corrections of chronological mistakes made by Hip- 
polytus when he framed his Easter cycle, published not 
earlier than A.D. 224. I hold that at that time he was 
unacquainted with the chronological system of Africanus, 
and I think it likely that he had become acquainted with 
it when he wrote the commentary on Daniel. But 
whether he derived his corrections from Africanus or not, 
the work containing corrections is clearly the later one. 
In fact, I cannot but express my astonishment at one sen- 
tence of Lightfoot's, the view expressed in which has been 

U2 
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followed by Bratke. Taking notice of the fact that the 
Easter cycle puts the Passion in the thirtieth year of our 
Lord's life, and the work on Daniel puts it in the thirty- 
third, he says (p. 392) : * As the commentary on Daniel was 
apparently written much earlier than the other works, he 
perhaps saw some way meanwhile of fitting in the three 
Passovers of St. John into his later chronology. At all 
events, he cannot have been unaware of the difficulty/ 
In reply to this * perhaps,' I must ask what possible mode 
of reconcilement there could have been. Surely, if we 
were told that a man at one period of his life had reckoned 
the duration of our Lord's earthly life at thirty years, and 
at another period at thirty-three, it would be common sense 
to hold the former view to be the earlier. St. Luke ex- 
pressly tells that our Lord commenced his public ministry 
when about thirty years of age, and there is nothing in 
the Synoptic Gospels that would oblige us to believe that 
that ministry lasted more than one year. The duration 
* thirty years' is, therefore, that which would naturally 
occur to a hasty reader, and there is reason to think is that 
which Hippolytus would have derived from his predeces- 
sors. But a careful student of the Fourth Gospel discovers 
that our Lord is there represented as taking part in three 
Passovers, and therefore that His ministry must have lasted 
more than two years. It is quite intelligible that Hippoly- 
tus might originally have estimated the duration as thirty 
years, and that afterwards, when it was pointed out to 
him what inferences were to be drawn from St. John's 
Gospel which he highly valued, he might willingly have 
accepted the correction of thirty into thirty-three, but it 
is absolutely inconceivable that he could have first given 
the correct figure, thirty-three, and afterwards, for some 
unknown reason, altered it to thirty. 

That Hippolytus should not, in 224, have known the 
work of Africanus is credible in itself, because the chrono- 
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logy of Africanus goes down to the year 221. I had, how* 
ever, endeavoured formally to prove that he did not, in an 
article contributed to this periodical which was published 
in 1873 ; but as that article is likely to be inaccessible to 
many of my present readers, I take the liberty of repeating 
here the leading steps of my argument. 

(i). Hippolytus was perhaps best known among his 
contemporaries as the inventor of a cycle to be used in 
determining the time of Easter. This is the only one of 
his works described at length by Eusebius, and the cycle 
is still to be seen engraved on one of the earliest remains 
of Christian art, a statue of the saint preserved in the 
library of St. John Lateran, at Rome. The Christian 
feast, like the Jewish Passover whence it was derived, 
was celebrated at the time of a full moon, and as the 
first generations of Christians had not astronomical know- 
ledge enough to be able to calculate beforehand the times 
of occurrence of full moon, they were under a dependence, 
which they felt to be humiliating, on the practice of their 
Jewish neighbours. It was natural that gratitude should 
be felt to Hippolytus, who freed them from this depend- 
ence, by presenting them with a Table which professed to 
give the true dates of the Paschal full moon for all time. 
He had become acquainted with a cycle of eight years 
used by some early Greek astronomers,' and accepted it 



* The ordinary Greek calendar con- 
tained months of 30 and 29 days 
alternately; that is to say, it went on 
the supposition that the true length of 
a lunar month is 29} days. Twelve 
such months make 354 days, which 
come short of the solar year of 36 5 J 
days by iij days. In 8 years the 
difference amounts to 90 days, and the 
idea was that, if in the course of the 
8 years we intercalate 3 months of 



30 days each, we should begin the 
next 8 years with the 1st day of a 
month, when the other months for these 
years would begin on the same days of 
the solar years as before, and that thu-i 
we should have a calendar good for all 
time. But, unfortunately, not to men- 
tion other flaws in the scheme, the 
lunar month is really longer than 29^ 
days. 
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with implicit faith ; that is to say, he believed that after 
eight years the full moons returned with absolute accuracy 
to the same days of the month, so that it would only be 
necessary to note the days of occurrence of full moon for 
eight successive years, and you would then be in a posi- 
tion to name the days of full moon in any other year, 
future or past. He drew up such a Table accordingly, but 
he wished that his Table should exhibit the days of the 
week, as well as of the month. Now, assuming his prin- 
ciple to be correct, in seven times eight years the full 
moons would return to the same day of the week, as well 
as of the month. A cycle, therefore, of 56 years would 
have answered his purpose, but the cycle actually engraved 
on his chair is a double cycle of such a kind ; that is to 
say, it is one of 1 12 years. 

(2). It is not typographically convenient to exhibit 
here the whole of the cycle, but I print the first column, 
translated into our modern notation, by the help of which 
the reader can easily supply the other six columns : — 

Int. I. April 13, Saturday. 

2. April 2, Wednesday. Incarnation of Christ, 

B. 3. March 21, 22, Sunday. Hezekiah, 

Int. 4. April 9, Saturday. Josiah, 

5. March 29, Wednesday. 

6. March 18, Sunday. 
B. Int. 7. April 5, Saturday. 

8. March 25, Wednesday. 
Int. 9. April 13, Tuesday. 

10. April 2, Saturday. 
B. II. March 21, 22, Wednesday. 

Int. 12. April 9, Tuesday. 

13. March 29, Saturday. 

14. March 18, Wednesday. 
B. Int. 15. April 5, Tuesday. 

16. March 25, Saturday. 
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In the above, B. marks bissextile years, and Int. those 
in which an intercalary month is to be inserted. The days 
of the month are the same for all the columns, being the 
only days on which, according to the belief of Hippolytus, 
Paschal full moons could occur. The second column 
contains days of the week, each one day earlier than 
those in the first column ; that is to say, as the first 
column begins Saturday, Wednesday, &c., so the second 
begins Friday, Tuesday, &c. In other words, the cycle 
exhibits that in the first year the full moon was Saturday, 
April 13 ; in 16 years' time it would be Friday, April 13 ; 
in 16 years more Thursday, and so on, until, at the end of 
112 years it comes back to Sunday, April 13, again. 
Hippolytus states that the first year of his cycle corre- 
sponds to the first year of the Emperor Alexander, that is 
to say, to A.D. 222. The meaning of the notes Incarnation 
of Christy &c., will be explained presently. 

(3). But it is only true in a very rough way, that after 
®igbt years full moons return to the same day. On the 
first attempt to use a cycle founded on this supposition its 
difference from the truth might not be great enough to 
attract attention ; but the error would go on accumulating, 
and when another eight years came round the cycle must 
come under suspicion. On the third repetition the cycle 
would certainly be abandoned as worthless. There is 
independent evidence that the cycle of Hippolytus was 
thus abandoned in less than twenty years after it was 
published.^ We have thus a decisive confirmation of the 
soundness of the arguments for the contemporaneous 
origin of the statue of Hippolytus already mentioned. 



3 This appears from a Pseudo- tained ; but each of the dates given by 

Cyprianic tract, De Pascha Computus^ Hippolytus has had to be pushed on 

published in the year 243, in which three days, 
the idea of the 16 years* cycle is re- 
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Clearly it must have been before the worthlessness of the 
cycle of Hippolytus was discovered that it was engraved 
for his perpetual honour. 

(4). For our purposes it is more convenient that the 
Table published by Hippolytus was not accurate. A per- 
fectly correct calendar of full moons would reveal nothing 
on the face of it as to the time when it was composed ; but 
one only correct for a limited time may confidently be 
assigned to the period when it gave true information. 
Now, the Table of Hippolytus gives accurately the astro- 
nomical full moons for the years 217-224, inclusive. For 
the eight following years the true full moons are a day or 
two later than those given by the Table ; for the eight 
previous years they are a day or two earlier. As we go 
further away from the first-mentioned years the cycle 
goes further and further astray. It is, therefore, a reason- 
able conclusion that Hippolytus got the idea of the eight 
years' cycle about A.D. 216; that he then noted the full 
moons for eight successive years, and published the re- 
sults about 224 in a Table which he expected would ex- 
hibit the full moons for all time to come. In publishing 
his cycle he began with A.D. 222y because it was the first 
year of the reign of the then emperor. 

(5). But we are still more indebted to the mistake of 
Hippolytus in supposing that his cycle enabled him to tell 
the day of the month and of the week of any Passover, or 
Easter, past or future, for he investigated the date of every 
Passover mentioned in the Old Testament, and noted to 
what year of his cycle it belonged, so that the cycle 
engraved on the chair contains implicitly Hippolytus's 
whole system of chronology. To make this plain I give a 
list of the notes on the cycle, which, it is to be remem- 
bered, is one of 1 12 years : — 
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Year of Cycle. 

2 Wednesday, April 2, ycVco-ts Xpurrov, 
Sunday, March 21, 22,* cfcKias. 



3 

4 Saturday, April 9, 

15 Tuesday, April 5, 

17 Friday, April 13, 

22 Saturday, March 18, 

32 Friday, March 25, 

35 Friday, March 21, 22, 

55 Wednesday, April 5, 

106 Friday, April 2, 

108 Wednesday, April 9, 

1 1 1 Wednesday, April 5, 



€$0^0^ Kara Savo/A. 

€0-3pas Kara SavtyX Kol iv ip-qfjua. 

c^€Kui9 Kara SavirjX. koL ibxr€ia9. 

irdOo^ XpLOTov. 

lrj<rovs* 

irj<rov^ Kara Savi-qX. 

iv ip-qfxta, 
co'Spas. 



(6). To speak now of the chronological use to be made 
of these notes — it is easy to see, that since the Table tells 
the year of the cycle to which each Passover belongs, we 
should have Hippolytus's exact date if we only knew in 
which series of 112 years he supposed the event to have 
occurred. But there can be no difficulty about that, since 
we^can never go so many as 1 12 years wide of the mark in 
trying to restore his chronology.' 

For instance, let it be asked what did Hippolytus 
reckon as the year of the Passion. The Table puts it down 
as the 32nd year of his cycle. Now, the first year of the 
cycle on the chair is stated to be the first year of the 



* Tliis curious double date has not 
been explained. The Sunday belongs 
to March 21. I note that in 216 the 
full moon really occurred in the fore- 
noon of March 21, and in 224 in the 
afternoon of March 22. And my guess 
i«, that Hippolytus had begun the 
formation of his cycle in 216, and had 
put down March 21, but that in 224, 
the year when I take him to have 
publibhed his cycle, he had some doubt 
of the accuracy of his note, and so 



gave the alternative March 22. 

* Strangely enough, this is what 
Hilgenfeld has done in an article in his 
Zeitschrift (1892, p. 271), which has 
reached me since the present Paper 
was in type. He has rightly appre- 
hended the chronological use to be 
made of the cycle ; but in one place he 
goes 112 years wrong, in another 224, 
arriving at results so strange, that I 
wonder he was not startled by them. 
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Emperor Alexander; that is to say, A.D. 222^ and the 
32nd of that cycle would be A.D. 253. The 32nd year of 
the preceding cycle would be 1 12 years earlier, />. A.D. 1411 
a date still too late. But go back another 112 years, and 
we come to A.D. 29, which is clearly the date intended; and 
there is independent evidence that Hippolytus supposed 
the Passion to have occurred in that year. The consuls for 
the year were C. Fufius Geminus and L. Trebellius Gemi- 
nus, and hence the year is often spoken of as that of the 
two Gemini. 

(7). The method just employed might equally be used 
to express in our modern reckoning the date B.C. which 
Hippolytus assigned to each of the Old Testament Pass- 
overs mentioned in his cycle; or, perhaps, with less trouble 
we can see what interval he supposed to have separated 
any two of these Passovers. For example, we see at a 
glance that since yiv^aiQ Xpiarov is marked on the second 
year of the cycle, and ttclOoq on the 32nd, Hippolytus, when 
he made the cycle, must have supposed that our Lord 
suffered in the 30th year of his life. Take again the first 
two Passovers named in the Table, that of Hezekiah, which 
is put down to the third year of the cycle, and that of 
Josiah, which is referred to the fourth. Hippolytus must 
have counted the interval between them either one year, 
or 113, 225, &c. One year is out of the question, and as 
we know roughly that the interval was somewhat over 100 
years, we can conclude that Hippolytus counted it exactly 
113 years. Proceeding in this way, and reasoning solely 
from the Table on the chair, we can restore the chronology 
of Hippolytus, and write it in our modern notation as 
follows. He counted : — 

The Exodus, ..... b.c. 1689 

According to Daniel, ... ,, 1556 

Joshua's Passover, . . . . ,, 1648 

According to Daniel, . . . ,,1516 
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Hezekiah's, 


B.C. 


784 


According to Daniel, . 


»> 


653 


Josiah's, 


• »» 


671 


According to Daniel, . 


i» 


S+i 


Ezra's 


»» 


56+ 


According to Daniel, 


• »» 


43+ 


Birth of Christ, .... 


»> 


1 


The Passion, .... 


A.D. 


29 



The most striking thing in this Table is the double 
date assigned to each Passover, the difference not being 
small, but in each case as much as 130 years. The 
explanation is, that he was unable to reconcile with the 
prophecy of Daniel the interval between Ezra and Christ, 
as deduced from secular historians. That interval is given 
on the chair as 563 years, and we know from another 
source the process by which he got it. He added together 
the lengths of the reigns of the Persian kings from Cyrus 
to Alexander, and made the sum 245 years ; and he 
counted the period from Alexander to Christ as about 
80 olympiads, or 320 years. On the other hand, he 
thought that, according to Daniel's prophecy, the interval 
ought to be only 434 years. Daniel's words are: 'Seventy 
weeks are determined upon thy people. . . . Know 
therefore and understand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem 
unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, and 
three score and two weeks,' &c. Accordingly, most in- 
terpreters have counted the seventy weeks as beginning 
from the time (still future when the prophecy was delivered) 
of the issuing of the Persian king's edict for the restoration 
of Jerusalem ; but Hippoly tus counts from the time of the 
prophecy itself. This he takes to have been received in 
the 2 1 St year of the Captivity ; the 7 weeks first mentioned 
in the prophecy he takes to refer to the 49 years remaining 
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to the end of the 70 years' captivity. So thence to the 
Messiah he counted the predicted period to be 62 weeks, or 
434 years, not 490, as other interpreters had reckoned. 
But on the chair he makes the astonishing confession 
that he is quite unable to reconcile this with the interval 
deduced from secular history ; and apparently, being at a 
loss which to choose, he calculates the date of every Pass- 
over both on the supposition of a 563 and a 434 years' 
interval. 

(9). But here a curious point demands attention. The 
prophecy of Daniel evidently only affects the interval be- 
tween Ezra and Christ, and therefore the difference between 
the two computations, which in that case is 130 years, ought 
to be the same for every other Passover. But actually it 
mounts step by step to 131, to 132, to 133 years. The expla- 
nation is that Hippolytus, who was but a poor arithmetician, 
in computing the interval from Ezra to Hezekiah, by add- 
ing together the intervals from Ezra to Josiah, and from 
Josiah to Hezekiah, counts twice over the year of Josiah 
common to the two intervals ; and in this way he went a 
year wrong for every interval he added in. The reader will 
more easily pardon the mistake if he tries himself to do a 
sum in addition of numbers expressed in the Roman or 
Greek notation. Hippolytus probably counted mechani- 
cally by means of an abacus. There is like inaccuracy in 
the Chronicle of which I shall speak presently. 

(10). From the fact that Hippolytus puts a double date 
on his cycle, as an unexplained mystery, we can safely 
conclude that at this time he was unacquainted with the 
solution of the difficulty given by Africanus, and which has 
been generally adopted by succeeding interpreters, namely, 
to count the 70 weeks from the final command to restore 
and build Jerusalem, given in the 20th year of Artaxerxes. 
On the other hand, it is possible that Africanus may have 
been acquainted with the calculation of Hippolytus. He 
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says that if we count the years from the first of Cyrus to 
Christ, they exceed the 70 weeks by more than 100 years; 
that the excess is still greater if we count from the time that 
the prophecy was given to Daniel, and greater again if we 
count from the beginning of the captivity. The second 
method of computation is that adopted by Hippolytus, 
but it is, no doubt, possible that Africanus may refer to 
preceding computers whom Hippolytus followed. 

(i i). The results just obtained enable us to assert with 
absolute confidence the correctness of the received opinion, 
which ascribes to Hippolytus the authorship of the system 
of chronology contained in the tract Liber Generattonisy 
which was included by Du Cange among the illustrative 
documents appended to his edition of the Paschal Chron- 
icle, and which was discussed in Mommsen's well-known 
essay on the chronographer of the year 354. When I have 
occasion to speak of this work of Hippolytus I refer to it 
as his * Chronicle.' In this tract the interval between the 
Exodus and the Passion is also counted by Passovers, and 
the intervals between the successive Passovers are given 
as 41, 864, 114, 108, 563, 30. On the chair the intervals 
are 41, 864, 113, 107, 563, 30. Thus the figures completely 
agree, except in two cases, where the difference is only a 
unit. This slight difference weighs nothing against the 
argument for identity of authorship furnished by agree- 
ment in a very peculiar chronology. Thus the four Hip- 
polytine intervals, 864, 114, 108, 563, are calculated by the 
Cyprianic computer 826, 103, 144, 465; by Eusebius, 730, 
114, III, 514 ; by Syncellus, 909, 105, 128, 502 ; by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, 725, 102, 103, 529. The Chronicle gives 
us the details of the chronological system, of which the 
principal epochs are noted on the chair ; and the chief 
additional information it gives is that Hippolytus counted 
our Lord to have appeared in the year of the world 5502. 
The Chronicle is completely silent about Daniel's seventy 
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weeks, and assumes the 563 interval with undoubting 
confidence. This agrees with the fact that the Chronicle 
is later than the cycle, and is certainly not the work on 
the Passover mentioned by Eusebius, in which the cycle 
was embodied.* 

(12). From the combined testimony of the Chronicle and 
of the engraving on the stone we have such full informa- 
tion as to the chronological system of Hippolytus that we 
can decisively disprove Mommsen's conjecture, that he 
derived it from Africanus.* His system differs from that 
of Africanus in a multitude of details. Here it will be 
enough to say that the years of the world assigned to the 
three events, the calling of Abraham, the Exodus, and the 
Babylonish Captivity, are, in the system of Hippolytus, 
3387, 3817, 4842; in that of Africanus, 3277>3705» 4750. 
But the most decisive evidence is afforded by the proof 
just given that Hippolytus was ignorant of the reconcilia- 
tion made by Africanus between the prophecy of Daniel 
and secular history. 

(13). I come now to speak of the chronological differ- 
ences between the commentary on Daniel and the system 
adopted in the Chronicle and Easter cycle, but must first 



• In the list of the works of Hippo- 
lytus engraved on the chair, as given 
by Migne {PatrologU x.) and other 
authorities, we read &ir^8ci|cf XP^*^^^ 
rov ir({<rxa Korh iv r^ wlyoKi. But I 
published some time ago a correction 
furnished me by Dr. Abbott, that the 
true reading is, instead of Karit, Ka\ 

■^ Africanus has lately been the sub- 
ject of a study by Gelzer, Sextus 
Julius Africanus^ Leipzig, 1880, I 
have never been satisfied that the 
combination made in the title is not a 
little rash. The only authority for 



* Sextus * is Suidas, who speaks of a 
Sextus Africanus as the author of a 
secular book called the Cesti. All 
early authorities who speak of the 
Church writer call him Julius. I my- 
self believe that the Church writer was 
the author of the Cesti, but I am not 
quite so sure that Suidas may not have 
been mistaken as to the praenomen. 
And when we proceed to * combine 
our information,' we run the risk of 
making the same mistake as if we were 
to speak of Bishop Samuel Joseph 
Butler, the author of Hudihras and of 
the Analog^'. 
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speak of their point of agreement, namely, the determina- 
tion of the date of our Lord's crucifixion, which, in both 
systems, is fixed as March 25, A.D. 29. Now, as to the day 
of the month, it was inevitable that Hippolytus should have 
fixed it as he did, if he believed the year to be 29, for he was 
an implicit believer in the principle that after 16 years, full 
moons return to the same day, and as the Easter full moon 
was on March 25 in A.D. 221, he trusted his cycle that it 
must have been on the same day in A.D. 29. He could 
not have got the date March 25 from tradition, for there is 
no evidence that any one before him had fixed on this 
day. Clement of Alexandria gives the dates assigned by 
various persons who aimed at minute accuracy as March 
21, April 20, April 14.® And there could have been no 
true tradition of the kind, for in the year 29 the full moon 
really fell on March 1 8, a full week away from the date of 
Hippolytus. In fact, according to the rules adopted by 
the Roman Church after it became acquainted with the 
19 years' cycle, Easter in that year ought to have been 
celebrated on April 17. We can therefore regard the date 
March 25 as inseparably connected with the 16 years' 
cycle of Hippolytus, and may confidently assert that any 
ancient writer who names March 25 as the day of the 
Crucifixion is later than Hippolytus, and got the idea from 
him. 

(14). It is a more doubtful question, whether Hippo- 
lytus had any historical authority for fixing on the year 
29. Of course, we know roughly that this could not have 
been far from the time, but for saying that this was 
exactly the year, I do not know that we have any author- 
ity clearly prior to or independent of Hippolytus. And 
Hippolytus had reasons, independent of historical testi- 

* These dates were, no doubt, also calculation of the Passover day, pro- 
arrived at by astronomical backward bablyby the help of the 19 years cycle. 
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mony, for fixing on that particular year ; for with him it 
was an essential matter, that the day which his cycle 
exhibited as the Crucifixion day should be a Friday. Now, 
if he had a general knowledge of the time of the event, 
the only years he would find fulfilling this condition were 
26, 29, 32; and of these, 29 is chronologically the most 
probable. It seems to tne quite possible that Hippolytus 
chose this year without any better reason than that here 
indicated, and that other writers simply repeated it after 
him. 

(15). I come now to the date of the birth of Christ. On 
the chair the second year of the cycle has the note yivtmg 
Xpiorrou, with the date April 2, as to which I have no 
doubt that the received opinion is right; that not the 
birth, but the conception of our Lord is intended. Now, 
as the cycle is only intended to give the dates of Easter 
full moons, the question arises, why should it be imagined 
that our Lord's conception took place at such a time ? No 
explanation of this presents itself in the remains of Hip- 
polytus himself; but in the Paschal Chronicle, a work of 
the seventh century, but which is largely based on the 
labours of earlier writers, we have a calculation which 
probably gives us a clue to the method of Hippolytus. It 
was inferred from Luke i. 36 that an interval of six 
months separated the conception of our Lord from that of 
John the Baptist. Now the idea, though no doubt an 
erroneous one, was entertained by many in early times, 
that the appearance of the angel Gabriel to Zacharias took 
place as he was ministering on the great day of Atone- 
ment, which was held on the loth day of the Jewish 
seventh month. If Hippolytus shared this opinion he 
might have allowed four days for the completion of the 
days of ministration of Zacharias, and for his return to his 
house, and so brought the conception of John the Baptist 
to the 14th day of the seventh month, and consequently. 
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that of our Lord to the 14th day of the first month. But 
whether this was the way in which he calculated or not, 
the cycle puts it beyond doubt, that Hippolytus reckoned 
the conception to have taken place at the time of the 
Passover full moon. 

We have then a simple answer to the question pro- 
posed by Professor Bratke, why did Hippolytus fix on 
April 2 as the day of our Lord's conception? It was 
because that was the day on which his cycle exhibited 
the Passover full moon as having taken place in the year 
in which he believed the conception to have occurred. 

(16). But the commentary on Daniel enables us to 
answer another question — How was it that, notwith- 
standing the authority which Hippolytus enjoyed in 
the Western Church as a scientific chronologer, the 
Church has always celebrated the conception, not on 
April 2, but on March 25 ? We can now reply. Because 
Hippolytus himself, before his death, corrected his state- 
ment, and altered the date April 2 into March 25. The 
commentary on Daniel contcdns the statement, * our Lord 
was born on Wednesday, December 25, in the 42nd year 
of the reign of Augustus, and the 5500th year from Adam. 
He suffered in the 33rd year, on Friday, March 25, in the 
18th year of Tiberius, and the consulship of Rufus and Ru- 
bellio.'* The statement as to the year of our Lord's death 
is in complete accordance with cycle and Chronicle ; but 
that as to the date of His conception is doubly at variance 
with them, making the day March 25, instead of April 2, and 
the year A.M. 5500, instead of 5502. Now, the commentary 
confirms the date 5500 by various mystical reasons. Add 
together the length, breadth, and height of the ark of the 
covenant, and you get five cubits and a-half, from which 



^ The substantial correctness of this reading has been lately confirmed by an 
independent authority. 

VOL. VIII. N 
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number that of 5500 is mystically derived. Again, St. John 
says (xix. 14), *It was the sixth hour'; but the day of the 
Lord is 1000 years, therefore the sixth hour means 500 years. 
I had thought these calculations reconcilable with the date 
5502, taken as a round number, and equivalent to 5500, 
although if that were intended we should have expected 
Hippolytus to have been exact in quoting St. John's 
words, * It was aboui the sixth hour.' However, I have 
convinced myself that 5500 exactly is what was intended, 
for I observe that the two corrections I have mentioned 
are inseparably connected : April 2 is the date given on 
the cycle for the Passover full moon of the year a.m. 5502, 
and March 25 for that of the year 5500. In fact, it is plain 
that the latter year, being separated by 32 years, or two 
cycles, from A.M. 5532, which Hippolytus counted as the 
year of the Passion, he must have reckoned the Passover 
full moon in each as occurring on the same day, viz. 
March 25. Thus then, if Hippolytus altered the year from 
A.M. 5502 to 5500, he would have inevitably altered the 
day of the Incarnation from April 2 to March 25 ; but if 
the day April 2 had been handed down by Hippolytus, I 
know no reason why any one should wish to change it, 
after the 16 years' cycle had been exploded. 

I had thought the change from 5502 to 5500 might have 
been due to the influence of Africanus, who counted 5500 
as the year of our Lord's birth. There seems also to be a 
trace of Africanus in the fact that the years of the Persian 
kings, which in the Chronicle are counted as 245, are in the 
commentary counted 230, as Africanus does, this reading 
being attested by St. Jerome. But I cannot see that in 
the commentary he makes any attempt to get over the 
difficulty the cycle shows him to have felt, of reconciling 
the two periods of 434 years and 563, though if he had 
known the work of Africanus on the 70 A^eeks, the solution 
would have suggested itself to him, of making the two 
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periods of 7 weeks and 62 weeks, not continuous, but 
separated by an interval, in the same manner as he be- 
lieved the remaining one week of the 70 to be separated 
by an interval from the 62. But there is no mention in 
the commentary of the 20th year of Artaxerxes. 

(17). I think then that we need give no other explana- 
tion why Hippolytus made this correction than that, by 
his own study of the Gospel of St. John, he found out that 
he had made a mistake in assigning too short a period to 
our Lord's public ministry. From that Gospel he would 
find that, in addition to the Passover which he had himself 
set down our Lord as attending in 5532, He had attended 
two previous Passovers, and therefore that the date of His 
first public appearance must be pushed back two years. 
Obviously, between counting a one year's and a three 
years' ministry there is a difference of two years. Thus 
we see why, since the date of the Passion could not be 
altered, he would find it necessary to push back the date of 
the Nativity from 5502 to 5500, and not further. 

In truth, the only wonder is that Hippolytus did not 
find out sooner that the Gospel of St. John implies a three 
years' ministry, yet no one before him can be certainly 
named as having made this discovery. Afi-icanus only 
counted a one year ministry, and the * acceptable year 
of the Lord' was regarded by many as indicating the 
length of Christ's public teaching. Hippolytus, however, 
made a mistake of his own, which Africanus was skilftil 
enough to avoid.^*' For it will be observed that Hippolytus, 

*o Africanus is greatly superior to the length of a lunation 29J|f days, 

Hippolytus in scientific knowledge and and he correctly finds that the differ- 

skill. Hippolytus was content with an ence between this and the popularly 

8 years' cycle; Africanus was ac- received length, 29J days, is ^ of a 

quainted with the 19 years* cycle, day. This seems a very creditable 

which we still use. From knowing arithmetical performance, considering 

that in the 19 years there were 235 the great inconvenience of the notation 

lunations, he calculates that it gives for in which he had to work. 

N2 
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putting down the conception of our Lord in the Easter of 
the 2nd year of his cycle, and His death in the Easter of 
the 32nd, does not allow time even for a one year's ministry 
after his attaining the age of 30. Africanus, on the other 
hand, placing the Nativity in the year a.m. 5500, does not 
put the Passion earlier than 5531. 

In the corrected table of Hippolytus, which puts back 
the Nativity to A.M. 5500, our Lord's whole life would be 
no more than 32 years ; and it is to be noted that Decem- 
ber 25 in that year would be a Thursday. It is then with 
some surprise that we find the commentary on Daniel 
state our Lord to have died in his 33rd year; and, 
moreover, it states that the day of the Nativity was a 
Wednesday, which answers to a birth in the year 5499. 
The former statement can be reconciled with the system of 
Hippolytus, who, counting our Lord to have been born in 
the year 5500, and to have died in 5532, would probably 
describe the death as having taken place in the 33rd year ; 
but the statement that He was born on a Wednesday 
implies a birth in the year 5499, which is inconsistent 
with the system of Hippolytus, who, moreover, if he had 
supposed our Lord to have been born in that year, would 
have been led by his cycle to believe that the Conception 
took place April 5. I conclude, therefore, that this state- 
ment did not proceed from Hippolytus himself, but was 
introduced by a later editor of his commentary, who did 
not care about the 16 years' cycle. Some other consider- 
ations make the possibility of such a later editing very 
conceivable. 

(18). The Liberian Catalogue of the Roman bishops 
contains the entry — * Eo tempore Pontianus episcopus et 
YppoHtus presbyter exoles sunt deportati in Sardinia in 
insula nociva, Severo et Quintino cons.' — that is to say, 
A.D. 235. It is generally recognized, that by the Yppolitus 
here mentioned we are to understand our Hippolytus. 
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Alexander Severus died in the March of 235. His Pagan 
successor, Maximin, not being in Rome, is not likely 
to have been directly the author of the sentence of 
exile, which was probably pronounced by the authority of 
the city rulers. Bollinger's theory was that Hippolytus 
was the head of a body of Christians who denied the 
authority of Pontianus, and that the turbulence of their 
disputes caused the heathen magistrates to restore quiet by 
banishing the heads of both parties. It seems to me more 
probable that it was rather the friendship than the enmity 
of Hippolytus which brought Pontianus into trouble. 

What we are at first concerned with is the chrono- 
logical difficulty that the * Chronicle* of which we have 
spoken so much winds up by giving the number of years 
to Easter, 235, and mentions the death of the Emperor 
Alexander. It was natural to infer that the 'Chronicle' 
must have been the very last work of Hippolytus before 
his banishment. Where then are we to find room for the 
commentary on Daniel, and where for the treatise on 
Antichrist, which seems to have been written not long 
before that commentary ? 

As the Chronicle, however, seems to have been com- 
plete at the end of March, and the banishment may have 
taken place late in the year, there remain several months 
during which Hippolytus may have been occupied with 
the commentary on Daniel. And we are not even bound 
to suppose the note of the length of Alexander's reign to 
belong to the Chronicle as first published. Amongst our- 
selves the author of a book prints in the first instance a 
considerable number of copies, and makes no change in it 
until these are disposed of, and he brings out a new edition. 
But when books were copied by hand, the number of copies 
issued in the first instance is likely to have been compara- 
tively small, and the author may be said to have made a 
new edition every time that he ordered a fresh copy of his 
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manuscript to be made. We cannot then safely conclude 
that the publication of the Chronicle was as late as the 
last event which w^e now find mentioned in it, for it is 
easy to conceive that, though the Chronicle might have 
been written in the middle of the reign of Alexander, yet 
on that Emperor's death (which to a chronicler who 
counted his years by Emperors* reigns would be the be- 
ginning of a new era) the author might have noted in 
his manuscript the number of years from Christ to the 
present date. There is, therefore, no chronological diffi- 
culty in supposing the composition of the treatise on 
Antichrist and the commentary on Daniel to have occu- 
pied Hippolytus during the closing years of Alexander's 
reign and the time that immediately followed. 

Overbeck, Bardenhewer, and Lightfoot have held that 
these books must have been written during a time of per- 
secution. I do not suppose that in those days the Chris- 
tians were ever free from persecution of some kind, but I 
see no proof that when these books were written the 
persecution was either violent or formal. On the contrary, 
what Hippolytus says is — * If you suffer so much now from 
partial and local persecution, how terrible will it be in the 
days of Antichrist.' And, as I have already said, we may 
be sure that the state of things was comparatively peaceful 
when a Christian interpreter of prophecy thought that the 
appearance of Antichrist was not likely to come for a 
couple of centuries. 

(iq). The two works, on Antichrist and on Daniel, go 
very much over the same ground, and a glance at either 
will show how much there was to excite the anger of the 
least jealous Roman government. Daniel's vision is ex- 
pounded : the iron feet of the image represent the king- 
dom of the Romans, which is only to be succeeded by the 
personal appearance of Antichrist, which again will be 
speedily followed by the coming of the Messiah, who will 
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establish a kingdom of perpetual duration. The reason 
why Antichrist does not at once appear is that to kotIxov 
is the Roman empire, which must first be taken out of the 
way. He quotes at full length all the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse about the judgment of the great whore and 
the destruction of the mystic Babylon, and makes it quite 
plain that Rome was intended. No wonder that, in the 
preface to his work on Antichrist, he should have in- 
structed the friend to whom it was inscribed to be careful 
to whom he communicated it. " St. Paul had instructed 
Timothy (2 Tim. ii. i, 2) to commit to 'faithful men ' the 
things which he had heard of him. * All men have not 
faith ' (2 Thess. iii. 2), and great will be our danger if 
easily and without thought we commit the revelations of 
God to profane and unworthy men." Still, with an empe- 
ror on the throne who, if not a Christian, favoured and 
protected the Christians, it is likely that the secret was not 
very rigidly kept. On Alexander's death Hippolytus found 
that the Emperor had been to icart^^ov in a sense which 
perhaps he had not imagined. One of the first acts of the 
city magistrates was to send into banishment the author 
of the book on Antichrist, and the head of the community 
to which he belonged, and I think no one who tries to put 
himself in their place will consider that they acted with 
unreasonable harshness. From their point of view, the 
work on Daniel was as bad a book as could possibly 
be, and that on Antichrist little better, and they pro- 
bably thought they dealt leniently in sentencing the 
writer, not to death, but to penal servitude. We cannot 
be certain that the work on Daniel, though finished, was 
actually published before its author's banishment. At all 
events, after his departure the editing of it must have passed 
into other hands, and when it became safe to issue it, the 
disciple who ultimately put the book into circulation, and 
who had learned from his master to assign to our Lord a 
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three years' ministry, might easily have drawn the ob- 
vious inference, that our Lord's life must have been one 
of 33 years, and not of 32, as Hippolytus had hastily 
reckoned. 

Thus the conclusion to which I come is, that instead of 
the commentary on Daniel being one of the earliest works 
of Hippolytus, written about 203, it was his latest work, 
not finished till A.D. 235, and possibly even published 
posthumously. 

(20). If I am right in thinking that it was between 
A.D. 224 and 235 that Hippolytus came to perceive that 
our Lord's ministry lasted more than one year, the ques- 
tion may be asked. How came he to make this discovery ? 
To this we can only give a conjectural answer ; but my 
conjecture is that it was Caius from whom he learned it, 
and I will tell my reasons for thinking so. We know 
from the inscription on the statue that Hippolytus wrote 
in defence of the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John, and 
it had been conjectured by several scholars that Caius had 
been the assailant of the Apocalypse against whom Hip- 
polytus contended. This conjecture has been turned into 
certainty by the fragments of Caius recovered by Dr. 
Gwynn, from which it appears that the criticisms of Caius 
answered exactly to the description given by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, that some of his predecessors who rejected 
the book had gone over the whole of it, criticizing every 
chapter. It is exactly in this detailed criticism that 
Caius deals. The wonderful signs which the Apocalypse 
represents as destined to precede our Lord's second coming 
are criticized one by one, and said to be inconsistent 
with the Gospel's representation of the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the Messiah's coming : the idea of 
angels blowing trumpets is found to be ridiculous : the 
loosing of the four angels in the river Euphrates is, in 
like manner, ridiculed. Now, Dr. Gwynn's fragments also 
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turn into certainty Lipsius's conjecture, thai Epiphanius, 
in his section on the Alogi^^ [Haer. 51) has borrowed from 
Hippolytus. All that Epiphanius says in explanation of 
the prophecy of the four angels and the river Euphrates is 
almost word for word the same as is found in the quota- 
tion from Hippolytus in Gwynn's fragments. We cannot 
doubt then that Caius assailed the Apocalypse, and that 
Hippolytus replied to him. But the work of Hippolytus 
was a defence of the Gospel, as well as of the Apocalypse, 
and we ask. Was the Gospel also assailed by Caius ? Dr. 
Gwynn notes that, in defending the Apocalypse, Hip- 
polytus quotes the Gospel, as if this were common ground 
between him and his antagonist. And in that part of 
Epiphanius's section on the Alogi which deals with the 
Gospel of St. John it is plain, from internal evidence, that 
the long discussion which he gives is his own, and is not 
taken from Hippolytus. To the general evidence from 
style may be added that the days he assigns for our 
Lord's birth and resurrection are not those of Hippolytus, 
and that he mentions Porphyry, who is later than Hippo- 
lytus. Yet, on closer examination, we find reason to think 
that the objections which Epiphanius here undertakes to 
answer are derived from Hippolytus, though his way of 
answering them is his own. 

(21). Now, first, we must notice that there is no trace 
that the Alogi whom Epiphanius confutes had any doc- 



*' Speculations about the Alogi 
might be much abridged if critics could 
be made to understand that Epipha- 
nius's Alogi aie Caius, and nobody 
else. It is true that Irenaeus mentions 
opponents of the Fourth Gospel ; but 
it seems to me that Epiphanius knew 
nothing about these people, and that he 
derived his information entirely from 



Hippolytus, who, in his catalogue of 
heretics, included * those who opposed 
the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John.' 
Epiphanius, who dislikes having anony- 
mous heretics on his list, nick-named 
these opponents Alogi; bat though 
Hippolytus used the plural number, I 
Bnd no trace that he had anyone in 
view but Caius. 
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trinal reason for rejecting the Fourth Gospel." The objec- 
tions which he undertakes to refute do not relate to 
doctrine, but are all of the same style of detailed criticism 
which we find in Caius's objections to the Apocalypse ;*' 
for though Caius is called a heretic by Barsalibi, we might 
more charitably describe him as a rather rash Biblical 
critic — in short, a Baur who had the misfortune to live in a 
wrong century. His principal objection is that the account 
given by St. John is inconsistent with that given by the 
Synoptic Evangelists. St. John, he says, after the Pro- 
logue, * In the beginning was the Word . . . the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us,' goes on to tell of the 
testimony borne to Jesus by John the Baptist, and after 
that the narrative is continuous. The two disciples go with 
Jesus to see where He dwelt; the next day He calls Philip; 
three days after is the marriage in Cana of Galilee. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic narrative, on the other hand, our 
Lord, immediately after His baptism by John, is driven by 



^^ I was much surprised to find Dr. 
Sanday saying {Expositor^ December, 
1891, p. 406), *It seems to me hard to 
escape the plam statement of Epi- 
})hanius, that the Theodotians are a 
branch (dir(J<nro(r/io) of the Alogian 
heresy.' No one is better aware than 
Dr. Sanday usually shows himself to 
be, that the credence to be attached to 
the statements of any writer depends 
on whether he is habitually careful not 
to make statements without good evi- 
dence for them. The character of 
Epiphanius is precisely the reverse. 
In tliis very section (51) there is a 
score of * plain statements ' about the 
composition of the Synoptic Gospels 
to which I am sure Dr. Sanday does 
not attach the slightest value. But 



the particular statement with which we 
are here concerned has the very mini- 
mum of apparent evidence. It is the 

habit of Epiphanius to introduce his 
discussion of each new heresy by as- 
serting some connexion between it 
and those which have gone close before 
it in his list ; and in the majority of 
cases there is not the slightest ground 
for the assertion. That he should 
begin an account of the Theodotians 
by saying that they were a branch of 
the Alogi, can be passed over, as just 
Epiphanius' s way. 

^^ There seems good reason to think 
that Caius ascribed the Apocalypse to 
Cerinthus, but I find no sufficient 
evidence that he ascribed the Gospel 
to the same authorship 
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the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted by the devil, 
where He remains forty days, and does not call disciples 
until after His return. Epiphanius probably borrowed 
from Hippolytus the principle of his reply, viz. that none 
of the Gospel narratives was intended to be complete in 
itself; that, consequently, no Evangelist is to be regarded 
as bearing testimony against the things which he does not 
relate ; nay, that it may be believed that an Evangelist 
purposely does not relate what he knew had been suf- 
ficiently told by his predecessors. He then proceeds at 
great length to make a harmony of the early life of our 
Lord, chronologically arranging the things told by diffe- 
rent Evangelists. All this long section has every mark of 
being Epiphanius' own, and it is likely this was because 
Hippolytus had dealt so briefly with the objection as to 
give him little guidance. 

{22), But the next objection is that with which we are 
most concerned. It is, that the Fourth Gospel makes 
mention of two Passovers attended by our Lord, whereas 
the other Evangelists tell of only one. It was only to be 
. expected that Caius, in the course of the detailed critical 
examination we can see he was giving to the Fourth 
Gospel, should hit on this point, even if no one had 
observed it before him. And it is quite intelligible too, 
that Hippolytus, recognizing the truth of the observation, 
should find in it a reason, not for rejecting the Fourth 
Gospel, but for amending his own chronology. 

I have remarked already that Hippolytus had counted 
his 30 years to the end of our Lord's ministry, instead of to 
the beginning, as the more accurate Africanus has done, 
and so has made our Lord's life one of 30 years, instead of 
31. To make room for two earlier Passovers, in addition to 
that of the Passion already taken account of, only requires 
an alteration of two years in the chronology, and thus brings 
Hippolytus's figure to 32, which his successors soon saw 
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ought to be altered to 33. Epiphanius is evidently without 
guidance from Hippolytus as to the answer to Caius's ob- 
jection. He holds fast to the 33, in accordance with the 
current chronology of his time, and remarks how all the 
heretics had gone wrong on this subject. * The Valentinians, 
full of their dreams about 30 JEons^ had only computed 
our Lord's life as one of 30 years. These Alogi who speak 
of two Passovers as mentioned by St. John overlooked 
that there were in fact three when we include the year of 
the Passion.' Epiphanius then undertakes to demonstrate 
that our Lord's life was one of 33 years by naming the 
consuls of every year. I fear the details of his calculation 
are open to serious criticism, but his result is that, starting, 
as Hippolytus does, with the birth of our Lord in the 42nd 
year of Augustus, he makes the consulship of Rufus and 
Rubellio (to which Hippolytus assigned the Passion) only 
the 32nd year, and so himself fixes the Passion for the 
following year, the consulship of Vinicius and Longinus 
Cassius. Epiphanius is evidently here working independ- 
ently of Hippolytus, and we may infer that the work from 
which he drew his materials was much more full in its 
replies to Caius's objections to the Apocalypse than to 
those against the Gospel. Yet I think he affords evidence 
enough to make it certain that Caius had noted that our 
Lord's ministry, as represented by St. John, could not be 
compressed into one year, as it might according to the 
Synoptic version, and to make it probable that the dura- 
tion of that ministry, as corrected by Hippolytus, was not 
more than 32 years. 

(23). And now it only remains to say something as to 
the date of Hippolytus's reply to Caius. It is not incon- 
venient for us that Epiphanius, in dealing with the works 
of his predecessors, was such a headlong plunderer as to 
neglect the precaution taken by cautious thieves, of 
effacing the owner's marks on stolen goods. One of the 
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objections to the Apocalypse which he has to answer is 
that, in that book, John is directed to address a letter to 
the Church of Thyatira, but there is no Church of the 
Christians at Thyatira. The reply contains a statement, 
that 93 years after our Lord's Ascension the Church at 
Thyatira was so overrun with Montanism as to disappear, 
but that now, by God's mercy, after 112 years, it exists 
again, and is increasing. This passage can by no means 
be made to harmonize with the time of Epiphanius, and 
critics have generally recognized that he has here repro- 
duced, without alteration, the words of the authority he 
was copying, that is to say, no doubt, of Hippolytus. 
Why he should date the triumph of Montanism exactly 93 
years after our Lord's Ascension no one has explained;" but 
I do not find that anything is gained by conjectural altera- 
tion of the text, or that any satisfactory explanation is 
given by Hilgenfeld, for example, who asks us boldly to 
alter 93 into 73, or by Lipsius, who thinks that, instead of 
* the Ascension' of our Lord, we may conjecturally substi- 
tute *His birth.' Taking the figures as we find them, 
they seem to give plainly the date when the author wrote. 
Adding together 93 and 112, we find that the reply to 
Caius was written, as the author believed, 205 years after 
our Lord's Ascension; that is to say, since Hippolytus 
dated the Ascension A.D. 29, in the year 234, a year before 
his banishment. This date agrees so well with the conclu- 
sions I had come to on other grounds, that I have no hesi- 
tation in accepting it. We find then reason to think that 
in 234 Hippolytus had his attention forcibly drawn to the 

»* I think we should find the solution Montanist speaker in that dialogue, of 

if we could recover the dialogue be- the antiquity of his sect, and its uni- 

tween Caius and Proclus. Both Caius versal prevalence in Asia Minor, and 

and Hippolytus may have accepted as in Thyatira in particular, 
well-founded, boasts made by the 
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fact that St. John had represented our Lord as attending 
more Passovers than one, and so are not surprised to find 
that in 235 he should show that he had found himself 
under a necessity of altering his former chronology, which 
had assigned too short a duration to the Saviour's 
ministry. 

G. SALMON. 
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Aristophanes, Achamensesy 13. 

dA\* €T€pov TJaOrjv, y^vlk* lirl Mdo^o) irork 
Ac^t^co? eiaijkO' aa'6fi€vo^ Botcurtov. 

The ordinary interpretations of this vexed passage are : 
* for the prize of a calf/ or * after Moschus/ I wish to 
propose another, namely, that inX /locrxw irori are ^Ae very 
words of the Boeotian song which Dexitheus came forward 
to sing. That is the sort of song which honest Dicaeo- 
polis would like—* Once upon a time, riding on a calf.' It 
is useless, of course, to inquire who or what was riding on 
a calf. It is not likely that Dicaeopolis was glad merely 
that Dexitheus came forward to sing a Boeotian song ; he 
probably was eager to hear some particular favourite 
ballad, just as now-a-days a spectator of uneducated taste 
might say he preferred * Nancy Lee ' to all the Wagner or 
Beethoven at a concert. And this agrees with Aristo- 
phanes's habit of giving the words of the song. Thus he 
has, vs. 864 of this play — 

TOtS OCTTlVotS ff>V<nJT€ TOV ITpiaKTOV KWO^, 

where ^utrf/rc is used in a ridiculous way, just as uaTiXOe is 
here. I mean, just as ^ucrnrc might mean to distend by 
blowing, so elarjXOe here might mean that the singer actually 
came in riding on a calf; and it is for the sake of that 
possible double sense that Boidjnov is kept until the end of 
the sentence. Compare also Nub. 1355: 4^ai 'SttfiwviSov 
/itAoc, Tinf Koibv, i)^ iir(xf)r). The 'shearing of the ram' 
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and the * riding on the calf are evidently songs of the 
same kind, and as one was after the heart of Strepsiades, 
so the other was after the heart of Dicaeopolis. For 
other songs quoted by their first words, compare Eq. 529, 
Aiapoi (TVKOTriStX^f and 530, riicrovig tviraXafiwv vfivvjv ; Eccl. 
93 1 9 ^Sco TT/ooc £/xauri7i/ 'Eiriyivti rc^ '/lcc(» 0/Xc^. 

Plautus, CurcultOy 1.3. 34-36 (190. i). 

Palinurus. Quid ais, propudium ? 
Tune etiam cum noctuinis oculis odium me vocas ? 
Ebriola persole nugae ? Phaed. Tun meam Venerem vituperas ? 

The second verse is generally corrected: Ebriola eSy 
persollay nugae. Ussing writes: Ebriolae persollae nugae^ 
taking ebriolae persollae as a genitive. I wish to point out 
that ebriola is not right at all. Planesium was not a 
tippler. What the Plautine slaves ridiculed in their 
masters' mistresses was their want of substance. So Mil- 
phio, in the Poenulus, ridicules Adelphasium as nebula^ as 
nimbata^ as nugae merae. The true reading here, I have 
no doubt, is frivola es, persollay nugae. Frivola^ written 
fribolay would naturally pass into Ebriola. Frivola is 

* trumpery,' and exactly matches persolla^ * a mere mask,' 

* a shell,' and nugae : frivolum is joined with scenicmn by 
Quintilian, 10. 7. 21. 

Lucretius, ii. 954-959. 

Fit quoque uti soleant minus oblato acriter ictu 
Reliqui motus viiales vincere saepe, 
Vincere, et ingentis plagae sedare tumultus, 
Inque suos quicquid rursus revocare meatus 
Et quasi iam leti dominantem in corpore motum 
Discutere, ac paene amissos accendere sensus. 

Motus vitaleSy in 948 and 955, seems to have caused the 
very unnatural expression leti — motum j in 958, to have 
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been written by a copyist for the true reading, leti— 
nocUm. Discutere is properly joined with a word meaning 
darkness, and acccndere%^^vci^ to show that such a word 
had preceded. 

IV. 75-77- 

£t volgo faciunt id lutea russaque vela, 
Kt ferrugina, cum magnis intenta theatris 
Per males volgata trabesque trementia flutant. 

Munro has no note on volgata^ but it seems to be devoid 
of meaning; in my opinion, it has come from volgo^ in 75. 
In his translation Munro has : * when they are spread over 
large theatres, and flutter and move as they stretch across 
their poles and crossbeams.' But volgata^ which Lucretius 
onceuses, 5. 427 (volgata per aevom), of the atoms crowd- 
ing promiscuously together, could not, in my opinion, 
have this meaning. I believe Lucretius wrote aulaea. 

Ovid, Amoresy li. 7. 25. 

Scilicet ancillam, qui crat tibi fida, rogarem ? 

So P. Read quia erat. Merkel and Ehwald read qtiae 
tarn with inferior MSS. (3. 7. 19, quo nu^ P. points to quom 
mey not quod nie of inferior MSS.). 

Ars AnuUortay in. 453, 4. 

Sunt quoque non dubia quaedam mala nomina fama. 
Deceptae a multis crimen amantis habent. 

Ovid says in these two lines — first, * I need not caution 
you against men of notorious character '; secondly, * those 
who allow themselves to be deceived a second time have 
only themselves to blame/ Read 

Deceptae a multis crimina mentis habent. 

VOL. VIII. O 
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III. 741, 742. 

Nomine suspectas iam spiritus exit in auras. 
Labor, to cara lumina conde manu. 

The interjection to is in Ovid a cry or shout. There is 
no place for it here. If we compare Propertius, iv. 7, 23, 

At mihi non oculos quisquam inclamavit eunttSf 

it may, perhaps, favour the suggestion of eo here, * I am 
sinking, / am going.' 

Rent, Am. 45, 46. 

Terra salutaris herbas, eademque nocentes, 
Nutrit, et urticae proxima saepe rosa est. 

The rose is not herba^ nor particularly salutaris^ nor, 
so far as I am aware, is it often close to the nettle. 
Perhaps — 

£t urticae proxima saepe rumex. 

The proximity of the dock to the nettle is well known. 

Rem, Am. 699-702. 

Non ego Dulichio furiali more sagittas 
Nee raptas ausim tinguere in amne faces ; 

Nee nos purpureas pueri resecabimus alas, 
Nee saeer arte mea laxior areus erit. 

Furtaliy all MSS. ; furtaliSj vulgo ; frustrari^ Ehwald. 

Read furari. The allusion is, of course, to the 
stealing of the bow and arrows of Philoctetes by Ulysses. 

This emendation, which I sent up to Dr. Postgate some 
months ago for his new Corpus^ I have since learned 
privately has been proposed by Mr. Housman. I do not 
know whether he has published it yet. In any case, I 
gladly resign it to him, but I do not think with him that 
the allusion is to the removal of the arms by Telemachus 
and Ulysses, narrated in the 19th book of the Odyssey. 
This was not a theft. 
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Persius, I. 8. 

Nam Romae quis non ? a, si fas dicere — sed fas 
Turn cum ad canitiem et nostrum istud vivere triste 
Aspexi. 

All good MSS., and most bad ones, have Nam Romae 
est or Nam RomaesL The only way in which I can 
account for this is by the supposition that Perseus wrote — 

Nam Romae — * st ! ' quis non — a, si fas dicere, &c. 

* St,' * hush ! ' would be the interjection of his supposed 
interlocutor, advising him to be careful what he says 
against Roman society, or a mental interjection of Persius's 
own, enjoining silence on himself or his hearer. The in- 
terruption after Romae corresponds to the interruption 
after quis non. 

IV. 25. 

Quaesieris * nostin Vectidi praedia ?* * cujus ?* 

' Dives arat Curibus quantum non miluus errat.' 

Hunc ais ? hunc dis iratis genioque sinistro 

Qui quandoque iugum pertusa ad compita figit 

Seriolae veterem metuens deradere limum 

Ingemit ' hoc bene sit ' tunicatum cum sale mordens 

Caepe. 

None of the explanations given of periusa are satis- 
factory, nor, in my opinion, did pertusa come from the pen 
of Persius. Read PERTUSUM. The farmer hangs up his 
worn-out yoke at the Cross Roads to the Lares Compi- 
tales. The scholiast might have gfuided critics to per^ 
tusum. * In his fracta iuga ab agricolis ponuntur velut 
emeriti et elaborati operis indicium.' 

Nothing is more common in the Persian archetype 
than the confusion of terminations. There is a similar 

03 
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confusion of the terminations -um and -^ in 5. 141, Nthu 
obstat quin trahe vasta Aegaeum rapiaSy where vasta was long 
since corrected to vastum^ but in vain. 

V. 73 seqg. 

Libertate opus est : non hac, ut quisque Velina 
Publius emeruit scabiosum tesserula far 
Possidet. Heu steriles veri quibus una Quritem 
Vertigo facit ! 

A very slight and common corruption has induced 
intolerable confusion into this passage. Hac should be 
written hanc (hac), and all is simple. Hanc {liber tdtem) 
is governed by possidet^ and far is governed by emeruit^ 
the reverse of the ordinary view. 

*What we want is freedom. It is not this freedom 
that each Publius owns, the moment he has taken his 
place in a tribe, and earned a right to a quota of mouldy 
meal for his ticket.* 

V. 176-179. 

Jus habet ille sui palpo quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata ambitio ? vigila^ et cicer ingere large 
Rixanti populo, nostra ut Floralia possint 
Aprici meminisse senes. 

Often when writing out a translation of a Greek or 
Latin passage an incongruity strikes one which is not 
apparent on a cursory perusal. Here I was struck by the 
want of connexion between vtgila and what follows. There 
is no propriety in vtgila whatever. Largesses to the 
people did not require the giver to get up early. It 
seemed more likely that in vigila we had a corruption of 
another word denoting another article of the same class 
as cicer, I am now convinced that Persius wrote — 

ViciAM et cicer ingere large 
Rixanti populo. 
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Persius is here, as usual, imitating, or rather paraphrasing 
Horace, who has (Sa^, 2. 3. 182) — 

In cicere ?Xq}xefaba bona tu perdasque lupints ? 

As Horace mentions three sorts of beans and pease, so 
Persius mentions two. Although I cannot find a passage 
where vtcta is coupled with ctceTy there is more than one 
where vtcta is joined vfiiYi /abac or lupifii. Columella, 2. 
14, Stercorari et iuvari agros lupino faba vtcta; Virgil, 
Georg, 1. 75, Aut tenues fetus viciae tristisque lupini Sus- 
luleris fetus ; Ov. FclsL 5. 267, Flore semel laeso pereunt 
viciaeque fabaeque. 

Viciam might be easily corrupted into vigila, g and c 
are confounded in the MSS. of Persius, and i and /. In- 
stances of the former corruption are: 5. 191, ligetur for 
licetur^ ABC ; 5. 59, feccrit and fregerit confused. Of the 
latter: 6. 50, conlues^ AB, for coniues ; 6. 73, uimelatiox 
inmeiat; 5. 92, aulas^ C, for auias. These changes being 
conceded, it is plain that vicid would pass into vigla^ 
vigila. 

Martial i. Ixxviii. 2. 

Indignas premeret pestis cum tabida fauces 

Inque suos vultus serperet atra lues, 
Siccis ipse genis flentis hortatus amicos 

Decrevit Stygios Festus adire lacus. 

SuoSy in vs. 2, is unnatural. Read ESOS. Cf. 1 1. 91. 7 ; 
Ipsaque crudeles edertint oscula morbi ; also of a cancer, 
lues, Esos after e became sos^ corrected to stios. 

IV. liv. 5. 

Lanificas nulli tres exorare puellas 

Contigit : observant quern statuere diem. 

Divitior Crispo, Thrasea constantior ipso 
Lautior et nitido sis Meliore licet, 

Nil adicit penso Lachesis fusosque sororum 
Explicat, et semper de tribus una negat. 
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Negat has the preponderating authority of MSS. Gilbert 
reads secaty which is (perhaps) the reading of P, a good 
MS. I do not think either negat or necat gives good sense. 
Negat is inexplicable. It was probably the original corrup- 
tion, and secat is an unsuccessful attempt to get a meaning. 
How did negat arise? Not surely from necat. Rather 
from NEAT. If we write ut for et^ neat will give excel- 
lent sense — 

Nil adicit penso Lachesis fusosque sororum 
Explicate UT semper de tribus una neat. 

The meaning is : * There will be no pause in the spinning 
of your thread of life. There is, for this purpose, a division 
of labour among the Fates. Lachesis, who gives her 
sisters the pensum to spin, also takes the thread of each of 
her sisters from the fusuSy as soon as that thread has 
reached the ground, and reinserts the /usus in the pensum^' 
all this being expressed by the word explicate She does 
this for each of her sisters in turn ; thus there is always 
one, at least, spinning. Neo is so commonly used of the 
spinning of the Fates, that it is expected here : cf. Ov. 
Trist. 5. 3. 26, nentes fatalia Parcae ; Pont. i. 8. 64, Nerunt 
fatales fortia fila deae. So reneo. Consol. ad Liv. 444, 
Stant rata non uUa fila renenda manu; Stat. Silv, 3. i. 
171, Parcarum fila renebo. 

A. PALMER. 

December , i8qi. 
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ON THE COLOPHON OF THE BOOK OF 

DURROW. 

HE Colophon of the Book of Durrow is as follows ; — 

Rogo beatitudinem 

tuam see praesbiter 
patrici ut quicumque 
hunc libellum manu te 
nuerit meminerit colum 
bae scriptoris. qui hoc scripsi 
(?) himet evangelium per xii 

dierum spatium . gtia dni nri s. s. 

From this it has been too hastily inferred that the 
book professes to be written by St. Columba, a statement 
repeated by every writer who treats of the book. But this 
involves two assumptions — first, that the Columba named 
was the saint, whereas the name was a common one ; and 
secondly, that the subscription is not a mere copy. It 
must be observed that the words underlined have been 
inked over by a later hand, and consequently, one might 
be inclined to say that the name * Columba ' itself de- 
serves no attention, as it may be a forgery of this later 
scribe. Such an attempt to give a false antiquity and 
venerable origin to the book would not, indeed, be without 
example. Thus the Book of Armagh was attributed to 
St. Patrick, and to support this the name of the actual 
scribe, which occurred four times, was erased wholly or 
partially. It was brought to light by the present Bishop 
of Limerick, who ascertained the scribe*s name and the 
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date. The Book of Durrow itself furnishes an illustration 
of this desire to give false antiquity. An inscription in 
the volume states that it was written by St. Columba 
A.D. 500, and our MS. Library catalogues have copied the 
statement, although Columba was not born until A.D. 520. 
However, I see no appearance to indicate that the original 
letters in the colophon were different from those we now 
find. But it is generally conceded that, however this is to 
be explained, the book was not written by the saint. The 
style of writing indicates a later date, and in the judgment 
of experts the art points to the same conclusion. It has 
been observed also that the text is the Vulgate, whereas 
Columba, in his extant writings, does not use that version. 
To this, however, it may be replied, that Columba, in his 
journeys, must have met with many persons who used 
Jerome's version, and it was most natural that he should 
desire to make a copy for himself, while still using in his 
writings the version with which he was familiar. A more 
serious objection may be founded on the blunders of the 
scribe, which are sometimes such as a man of Columba's 
learning would be incapable of. Such are * non sum ihs 
nisi ' for * non sum missus nisi '; ' venit in nubibus Mage- 
dan* for *finibus.* Here the scribe discovered his error, 
and corrected it before writing the next word ; ' habes- 
saidam ' for * ad bethsaidam ;' ' traditio ' for * triduo ;' 

* Cussare agusto ' for * Caesare augusto ;' * scandalis ' for 

* sandalis.* In the 'Capitula' we find * decem virilae si' 
for * decem viri leprosi.' In the * Interpretatio Nominum' 
we have such a blunder as 



heli 


— er ascendens 


elmadadi 


di mensura v 


instead of 




heli 


ascendens 


elmadadi 


di mensura 


er 


vigilans. 
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The scribe was probably copying from a book in which 
the last of these had been at first omitted, and subsequently 
supplied in the margin.* 

Further, the summaries of the Gospels, and the argfu- 
ments which usually precede the text, are curiously de- 
ranged, the 'breves causae' of St. Luke and St. John 
coming after the latter Gospel. This points to the use by 
the scribe of a copy in which some leaves had been 
displaced, while he ignorantly followed the displacement. 

An easy solution of some of these difficulties is that 
the subscription is not that of the actual scribe, but was 
simply copied by him from the archetype he was using. 
This is a well-known phenomenon. In the present case 
there are other indications which point to the same con- 
clusion. Thus, the subscription follows the Capitula with- 
out any space intervening, whilst at some distance below 

are the words 

Ora pro me fra 

ter mi dns tecum sit. 

In *Evangelia Antehieronymiana ' I suggested that 
this might have been written by the hand which inked 
over the letters underlined above. But on further con- 
sideration, I think it appears too ancient for that,' and I 
now think that these words were written by the actual 
scribe of the book. Indeed, any other person asking the 



^ An * Interpretatio Nominum ' is 
commonly found in Latin Biblical 
Mss. In copies of the whole Bible the 
list is generally very full, occupying, it 
may be, fifty or a hundred pages. 
Hence I cannot agree with Professor 
Stokes {Ireland and the Celtic Churchy 
p. 220) that an acquaintance with these 
etymologies is any evidence of know- 
ledge of Hebrew. Indeed, information 
(such as it was) on this subject was 



much more accessible to a mediaeval 
preacher than to a modem one, for the 
former found a whole dictionary within 
the covers of his Bible. And, in fact, 
all Aileran's interpretations are bor- 
rowed blindly from this traditional 'In- 
terpretatio,' with its palpable errors. 
They prove, in fact, that he had no 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

» The late Bishop of Down considered 
it to be by a contem])orary hand. 
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reader's prayers would most probably have added his own 
name. 

Again, this hypothesis solves the problem of the 
Gospels being written in twelve days. To write the text 
of the present book (without the ornamental dots, the 
canons, &c.) in so short a period would be all but impos- 
sible. But a copy in smaller and more cursive characters 
might possibly be finished in that time. 

If I am right in reading *himet' in the second line, 
the hypothesis becomes a certainty. There has been a 
crease in the vellum, running across the first three letters, 
which adds to the difficulty of defining them. I have suc- 
ceeded in flattening out the crease, and although its eflfect 
remains, I have little doubt that the true reading is as I 
have given it. 

If so, the syllable * mi' ought to have occurred at the 
end of the preceding line. It is not there now, nor can it 
ever have been. It is true, the vellum has lost a little at 
the edge (which is the inner) ; but in the fifth line it will 
be observed that there was not room for * bae' after 
* Colum/ It is evident that the scribe who divided * Co- 
lumbae ' at a point between p and s of * scripsi ' would not 
have begun a new word further on in the next line. The 
letters of * scripsi' too are evidently cramped. Now, the 
original scribe could not have omitted the * mi ' of * mihi- 
met,' but a copyist might have done so. He has, for 
example, written * relasti ' for * revelasti.' 

The question remains. Was the original scribe Columba 
the saint ? The only point against this is the fact that the 
text is that of the Vulgate, but this, as I have said, is not 
a serious difficulty. If then the text is copied from his, it 
would follow that, although the present book is not older 
than the seventh century, it exhibits a text of the sixth. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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NOTE ON THE CODEX MONTFORTIANUS. 

SOME years ago Professor Rendel Harris asked me to 
examine this MS., in order to see whether there was 
any watermark in the paper. I was not in town, and 
the result of the examination, as reported to me, and 
through me to Professor Harris, was that there was no 
watermark. Lately I examined the Codex more closely, 
and found the mark, only a small part of which is visible 
on any one leaf, close to the back and to the upper 
margin, so that it easily escaped notice. 




Its figure is here represented. The circle is about i J 
inches in diameter, and the total length is about 2| inches. 
In no case is the whole circle found. 



T. K. ABBOTT. 
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ON A VOLUME OF WALDENSIAN TRACTS. 

DR. J. HENTHORN TODD paid so much attention 
to the * Books of the Vaudois/ on which he pub- 
lished a monograph, that I have been much surprised at 
discovering on our shelves a volume which escaped his 
notice, and which has certain points of interest. It is 
classed A. 6. 2, and measures 5^ inches by 4, having 409 
leaves (paper), besides the Calendar. The contents are 
chiefly sermons, but there are also tracts on the seven 
deadly sins and other moral subjects, and on Antichrist. 
The tract * del Bal ' is the text which (with the omission 
of two or three lines) is printed by Perrin. Todd speaks 
of Perrin's copy as having * passages strangely transposed 
and garbled,' i. e, when compared with the two texts with 
which Todd was acquainted. But the copy before us is 
clearly the one used by Perrin. The tract on Antichrist, 
beginning * Qual cosa sia antixV published by Perrin, is 
also in this volume. We have here also the answer to the 
question how Perrin was led to describe his MS. as of the 
date 1 120. At the beginning of the volume is a Calendar, 
the first leaf of which is wanting. We find the missing 
leaf, however, in the volume classed C. 5. zz^ in connexion 
with which Todd mentions it. After the Calendar is a 
Table to find Easter, with the Sunday letters for the cycle 
of 28 years. Opposite the letters g^ a, for leap year, is, 
in red ink, 11 20. The second figure was originally, as I 
believe, 5, and this agrees with the Sunday letters. No 
other year ending in 20 had the Sunday letters, a^ g^ for 
700 years. Further, the contents of the volume correspond 
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to the description in Perrin [Htsioire des VaudotSy p. 57), 
where, however, the words * en datte de Tan mille cent et 
vingt ' ought not to have been printed in italics, as if they 
formed part of the title of the tract on Antichrist. Mr. 
Algernon Herbert then was too hard on Perrin when he 
wrote : * this was either a false description of the manu- 
script, or was afterwards felt to be too gross and unskilful 
an application of the forger's hand,' namely, because 
Perrin did not print the treatise on Antichrist * with any 
such heading * (apud Todd, Books of the Vaudoisy p. 95). 
Unless, indeed, it is supposed that it was Perrin that 
tampered with the date. 

The following is a short list of the contents of the 
volume : — 

Calendar (now six leaves). 

Fol. I, with the heading (red) pcca, begins *Lo es de 

saber ch cosa sia p**.' Then follows an account 
of particular sins and their remedies, viz. of 
Superbia, Envidia, Ira, Acidia, Auaricia, Go- 
licia, Luxuria. 

243, * P ca de lenga.' 

42, * De la tauerna.' 
423, * Lo bal.' 
463, Sermon. 
48, Blank. 

49 begins in a different hand a series of sermons on 
the Epistles and Gospels for the whole year, 
ending fol. 343^, which, by an error in the 
numbering, is marked 338. Then follow seven 
blank leaves, completing the stave of sixteen. 

346 (as numbered, really 351) is headed * vgenas,' and 
begins *Qvon lo nostre segno*, y, x. era al 
mont.' 
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Fol. 3653 (as numbered), * Qual cosa sia antix*/ 

378, Sermon * de la fena Caninea.' 

384, Sermon on the beatitudes, * beneuraczas/ 

393, Blank. 

364, Sermon on the text * Un home era ric etc,' begin- 
ning * Aqit home ric sona maiormt.' Treating 
of usury. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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SPOONER'S HISTORIES OF TACITUS.* 

THE thanks of all scholars, and especially those that 
are teachers, are due to Mr. Spooner for his learned 
and appreciative edition of the Histories of Tacitus. An 
English edition was badly needed, and Mr. Spooner has 
excellently supplied the deficiency. He is a perfect master 
of the history of the times, and a careful and diligent 
student of the language and style of Tacitus. The Intro- 
duction is admirable all through. Beginning with a full 
account of the MSS. and editions, it goes on to describe 
and criticize the different works of Tacitus, and to defend 
him against the strictures of some historians who have 
expected too much from him, and who, in their enthusiasm 
for * scientific history* (which Mr. Spooner justly con^ 
siders a misnomer), have ignored what Tacitus himself 
says is the aim of his work. * I hold it to be the chief 
office of history,' says Tacitus {Ann. 3. 65), * to recover 
virtue from oblivion, and that base words and deeds 
should have the fear of posthumous infamy.* The two 
pages (9, 10) in which Mr. Spooner urges these points are 
suggestive and instructive in the very highest degree. 
We agree heartily with the author, that * our own age is, 
somewhat rashly and prematurely, only too ready to set 
aside and underrate' this, the moral point of view, and 
call to mind the great sentence in which Mommsen passed 

» The Histories of Tacitus^ with Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Introduction, Notes, and an Index. Oxford. Macmillan, 1892. 
By the Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., 
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judgment on Polybius — * History, the struggle of liberty 
and necessity, is a moral problem; Polybius treats it as if it 
were a mechanical one.' Further on we find Mr. Spooner 
arguing that the vividness of many of the scenes described 
in the Histories {e. g. the closing scenes of Book ni.) is 
probably due to the fact that Tacitus, then fifteen years of 
age, was an eye-witness of them. This may be so ; but 
when we remember Livy's pictured page, and the great 
excellence which the Roman writers attained in rhetorical 
exercises, we cannot feel so strongly on the point as 
Mr. Spooner does. He considers that the account of the 
revolt of Civilis was derived from Pliny, but that Cluvius 
Rufiis (as Mommsen also holds) was the chief authority 
whom Tacitus, as well as Plutarch and Suetonius, followed 
in their narratives of the reigns of the Emperors from 
Galba to Vespasian. Then follows a long description of 
the state of the different provinces, mainly taken from 
Mommsen, which well exhibits Mr. Spooner's powers in 
description and narrative. The section on the characters 
of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius is admirable. The defence 
of Otho is to our mind most interesting and convincing, 
and, with sound insight, Mr. Spooner puts his finger on 
the chief blot in the character of Vitellius — indecision. 
The section on the Battle of Bedriacum, in which use is 
made of the learned treatise of Mommsen in Hermes^ v. 
pp. i6i ff., is followed by a really admirable chapter on 
that extraordinary episode, the revolt of Civilis. Here 
Mr. Spooner is at his very best. The narrative is striking 
and picturesque. When the Roman legions, who had 
sworn allegiance to the Gallic Empire, were ordered to 
march, *the full horror and absurdity of the position in 
which they had placed themselves seems to have been 
brought home to them.' Nothing could be better, not 
even Mommsen, who describes the same event as * a 
tragedy, and at the same time a farce.' Further, the 
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historical significance of the revolt, the weakness of Gaul, 
the strength of Rome, yet at the same time the growth of 
insubordination in the army, and the indication of the 
point from which danger to the Roman Empire was to 
be apprehended — all these considerations are clearly and 
fully dwelt upon by Mr. Spooner, and deserve most careful 
attention. 

Coming to the Commentary, we may call Mr. Spooner's 
attention to some trifling errors of statement, which he 
ought, perhaps, to look into when the second edition is 
demanded. Thus he is not very careful in correctly 
stating to whom certain emendations are due,^.^. 1.88. 16, 
anxii is due to Nolte, not to Heraeus; 2. 4. 19, amor is 
what Orelli proposes to read, not dolor ; 2. 10. 9, retinebat 
adhuc terrores is due to Madvig, not to Meiser ; 2. 40. 4, 
admissuro is found in one MS., and was read by Rhenanus. 
Again, such slips as G, (for C), Caesar (4. 48. 5), and 
Caius (for Gaius)^ in the notes, call for correction (cp. 
PP- 305, 306, 466). At 4. 6. 3 the tribe of Eprius Marcellus 
is said to be Pal(atina), whereas it was Fal(erna) : cp. 
C. I. L. X. 3853. At 4. 74. 22y Vocula for Cerialis is the 
merest oversight. 

The historical notes in the Commentary are always 
valuable. It is in this direction we fancy that Mr. 
Spooner*s inclinations most readily turn. He traces the 
actions of the several legions in considerable detail ; 
he describes the battles fully. Sometimes, perhaps, he 
does not give us what we desire as regards so-called 
antiquities : thus we should be glad to know what Tacitus 
meant by vincla ac libramenta tormentorum (3. 23. 8). And 
as regards the usage of words, we often find ourselves 
dissenting from Mr. Spooner*s statements. Thus, on ceu" 
suerat ut . . . restitueretur (4. 9. 8), Mr. Spooner says that 
this construction occurs only once in Cicero ; yet censere ut 
occurs in Acad. 2. 63 ; Cat. 3. 14 , Sest. 74 ; Rabir. Post. 13; 

VOL. VIII. P 
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PhiL 3. 37; 5. 34; S- 14: and unsure with sabj^ witfaoat «/, 
occurs at least eig'ht times in Cicero. Ag^ain, two pages 
on, it is stated that the poetical €xp€Ji^m was first adopted 
into prose by Sallust, 7:*/. 5- It occurs at least as early 
as PoIIio ap. Cic. Fam. 10. i'^. 5 ; also in Cic. ad Brut. i. 

15. I. On the next page we find it stated that in Caes. 
and Cic anicire is only used absolutely or with a dat. 
This is not correct as regards Cic. : cp. Acad. Post. i. 35 ; 
X. D. 2. 153 ; Brut. 229 ; Tusc. 4. 67 ; Sull. z-^. It is 
quite correct as regards Caesar : the word occurs only in 
B. C. I. 32. 8y and it is there used absolutely. Other notes 
of a similar nature which, perhaps, call for reconsideration 
(though they are rather minute points^ are those on i . 10. 
7 (compared with 3. 33. 5; ; i. 16. 7 ; i. 30. 2 ; 3. 52. 12 ; 4. 

16. 17; 4. 17. 10; 4. 19. 16; 4. 39. 15. 

Some other miscellaneous matters we may notice. Thus 
we should wish for a fuller discussion on fenus (i. 20. 7), 
= * capital/ money seeking investment, and a reference to 
Cic. Att. 6. I. 4. So on intempcries (i. 64. 7) Mr. Spooner 
ought to have quoted Cic. Att. 4. 6. 3, qui vid^ar stulte illius 
amici intemperiem non tulisse. Perhaps too the note on 3. 
46. 9, castra exscifidere parabant ni . . . opposuissct^ might 
have been supplemented by parallels from Tacitus (4. 13, 
14), and Tacitus's model, Virgil {Acfi, 6. 358). There is an 
excellent note on this preventing or annulling use of «/ in 
Dr. Henry's Aeneidea^ vol. iii., pp, 734-5. At i. 68. 14, 
where reference is made to the epitaph (unhappily spurious) 
on Julia Alpinula, we miss the* reference to Byron's fine 
stanzas in Childe Harold^ 3. 66, 67. In the difficult passage 
2. 12. ly adverstis fuodestiam disct'pltnae corrnptus^ ita proe- 
liorum aviduSy * while, on the one hand, he impaired good 
discipline in the army by his want of principle, he was yet 
eager for battles,' the proper parallel to quote was Ann, 
XV. 63, et paulltiltim adversus praesefitem fortitudtnem mollu 
lus. In 2. 47. II tenuermt diVid reltquermt dixe rather future 
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perfects indicative than perfects subjunctive, * shall be 
found to have held (left)': cp. Virg. Aen. 4. 591, 9. 785. 
The right translation for caligo in 2. 80. 9 is * dizziness,' or 
* mist/ not ^darkness': cp. Plin. H, N. 2, iii. In 3. 55. 11, 
sed volgus ad mag7iitudi7iem beneficiortcm aderat means * the 
people appeared, presented themselves, at this great dis- 
play of gifts '; adesse ad is a somewhat formal expression, 
like adesse ad rem divinant (Cato, R. R. 83) ; ad exerciium 
(Plaut. Amph, i. 3. 6); ad iudicium (2 Verr. i. i). In 
4. 7. 3 riibor should be translated ^fear of slight,' as is 
shown by the next clause, ne aliis electis posthabitus crede- 
retiir. In 4. 84. 1 1, volgus aversari regem means * the people 
were opposed to the king,' lit. * turned away from,' most 
certainly not * dissuaded the king.' To translate 4. 86. i, 
pars obsequii in eo ne deprehenderentur^ * it was the game 
of obsequiousness,' instead of simply * obedience required,' 
is not happy. But, as a general rule, Mr. Spooner's trans- 
lations are most excellent ; the only fault is, that they are 
too few. Take a specimen of his translation on the same 
page in altitudinem conditus^ * he wrapped himself in a 
profound reserve.' If to the parallels for aUitudo the 
Ciceronian jSaflurijc had been added the note would have 
been perfect. 

But something must be said on Mr. Spooner's treatment 
of the text. And we shall at once frankly say that, having 
such a MS. as the Medicean to deal with, Mr. Spooner is, 
in our opinion, too conservative. Thus, we think that he 
might have adopted, or at all events have alluded to, the 
emendation of Agricola in i. 52. 10, impetrandi ior impe- 
randi; that of Bezzenberger, 3. 7 1 . 1 7, «/ nitentes ac progresses 
depellerent ; that of Ritter, navi vectus (4. 24. 4) for navibus ; 
the admirable emendation of Meiser in 4. 77. 3, Pars man' 
tibuSj ALII VIA, alii viam inter Mosellamque Jlumen ; the 
simple alteration of Rhenanus, 5. 7 fin. litus^ set egerentibus 

P2 
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for /. e^ e. Yet the MS. reading is excellently defended 
by Mr. Spooner against Heraeus in 2. 20. 5, uxorem autem 
(for Tacitus does use autevi in narrative ; cp. Germ. 13 init., 
16 fin.) ; and in 2. 56. 10, tantum pedttum; and we should 
wish that it had been defended in 3. 70. 22, culpam in 
militem conferens cuius nimius ardor (sc. esset ; Meiser 
compares 4. 39) : imparem esse modesttam suatn. A some- 
what unsatisfactory critical note is that on 4. 46. 5, on the 
transposition of pages in M. ; it does not explain dicebatur 
(in 52. 2). Nothing better could have been done than to 
quote Halm*s note on the passage. But Mr. Spooner^s 
critical notes, on the whole, are adequate ; and it by no 
means follows that they are not of a high order, because 
they are not the most valuable portion of his excellent 
work. 

We conclude this review with a few alterations and 
explanations which have suggested themselves during 
the perusal of Mr. Spooner's edition. Possibly in i. 8. 3, 
the reading should he pacts aritbus AVTVS^ bellis inexpertus ; 
aptus might have easily fallen out after artibus. Similarly, 
in I. 2^. 5, the addition may be praesentia ET TUTA dubiis 
et honestis : cp. Ann. i. 2 (quoted by Mr. Spooner), tuta et 
praesentia quam Vetera et periculosa mallent. At i. 37. 2^^ 
for quod perierunt^ if we do not read with Weissenborn 
corripuerant (which is slightly awkward after rapuit]^ we 
should suggest CORRUERUNT : cp. Plaut. Rud. 2. 6. 58, ibime 
conruere posse aiebas dttiaSy where Mr.Sonnenschein remarks 
that conruere means to get together rapidly or easily, as 
distinct from conradere^ to scrape together laboriously. 
The great crux in i. 71. 9 would seem to mean *but lest 
one who was really an enemy should fear any formal 
reconciliation, Otho made no attempt at such a pro- 
ceeding, but at once summoned Celsus to his private 
council, and asked his advice.' We should then read 
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something like sed ne hostis metueret conciliationes AD con- 
silium adhibens statim inter intimos amicos habuit; though, 
indeed, there is no necessity to insert ad consilium^ as 
adhibere can be used absolutely in this sense : cp. Cic. 
Fam, 4. 7 fin., a tuts reliquis non adhtbemur. The corruption 
in I. 88. 16, multis afflicta fides ac si turbatis rebus alacre 
may, perhaps, be remedied by reading multi afflicta fide 
SAUCii, turbatis rebus alacres. For sauciiy cp. Gael. ap. 
Cic. Fam. 8. 8. 3. sic nunc neque absolutus neque damnatus 
Servilius de repetundis saucius Pilio tradetur. It may 
be that the corruption bellic cU In after exspectariy in 
2.7.2, conceals belli initiunty and that victor es should begin 
a new sentence. The geographical difficulty in 2. 19. i 
might perhaps be got over, not by the desperate expedient 
of inserting a negative, but by reading Adua (cp. 2. 40. 2) 
for Padus. Mr. Spooner says, in the note, that the soldiers 
had crossed the Po, and were making their way through 
the level fields to the north of it, though in the Introduc- 
tion (p. 77) he appears to hold a different view. In this 
doubtful matter we think the opinion expressed in the note 
quite defensible. In 2. 31. 6, the usual reading, and that 
adopted by Mr. Spooner, is sibi inhonestus for sibi inhostus 
of M. But though in Ann. 15. 25, M. has inhosta for what 
is, undoubtedly, inhonesta^ yet here the antithesis would 
be so bad that we cannot help thinking that we should read 
sibi ipse hostis. In 2. 36. 8, et has become transposed ; it 
should be placed before laeto^ and not ejected altogether, 
just as ut is out of place in M. in 2. 33. 18. For other 
cases of transposition, see i. 31. 16; 2. 98. 10; 3. 41. 12 (?); 
4. 13. I. Perhaps, too, in i. 11. 6, Africa has been trans- 
posed from before interfecto^ and ac legioftes ift ea should go 
with the preceding sentence. Possibly in 2. 55. 2, vita has 
fallen out between ut and cessisse. We do not think that 
atictor, in 3. 2. 24, can be opposed to suasor^ and should 
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take the two words as synonymous, or else alter to rector. 
In 3. 15. 8, perhaps belh' luem conceals fe/// DILUVIEM ; cp. 
Virg. Ae7i. 7. 228, diluvio ex tlloy of the deluge of war; and 
it is very probable that for Britannia inditus erga Vespasio' 
num favor (3. 44. 4) we should read Britanniam DIDITUS; 
the m in Britanniavi brought about in^ and Dlius (= didi^ 
tus) was mistaken for ditus : cp. Ann, 11. i, didtta per 
frovincias fama ; Virg. Aen^ 8. 132, tua terrts didtta 
favia; Sil. i. i^by fama in populos didita. For Astanty 
in 3. 53. 14, we would read Moesianiy the repetition of 
the name of this unimportant province enhancing the 
ironical contrast between it and Italy. In 4. 20. 15, rutna 
simply means *by falling': cp. Virg. Ae7t. 11. 612, C<?«- 
tinuo adversis T) rrhe7ius et acer Aconteus Connixi incurrunt 
hastis prifuique ruina Dant sonitum ifigefztiy and Lucr. 5. 
1329. Probably in 4. 45. 10, Cyrenensibus is to be ex- 
plained as an ethical dat, * The Cyrenenses got him 
condemned.* We are unable to feel the same grammatical 
difficulty about 4. 57. 12, Galha^n et infracta trihuta hostiles 
spiritus indtiissey which Mr. Spooner feels ; it is quite 
possible to say, by a strong metaphor, Galba Gallis spiritus 
indtiit : cp. Cic. Tusc, 2. 20, ciii cum Deianira . . . tunicam 
induisset. We are not quite sure that in 5. 3. 8, credentes 
is a gloss ; if we read scd sibi77ict credentes duci caelesti 
credercnt priviOy &c., * they were not to expect any aid 
from God or man, but trusting in themselves, they should 
trust as their divine leader the first chance thing which 
brought them aid.' The gods they had trusted had failed 
them : for the future they should rely on themselves, and 
believe whatever helped them to be the true god. If, 
however, the principle is admitted, according to which 
crederent may have generated a superfluous credentes^ we 
should be disposed to apply the same principle to the 
difficult pr \xi I. 67. I, and suppose that it has arisen from 
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praedae just before. In 5. 4. 17, for commearent^ we suggest 
commeare rentur ; for commeare of the heavenly bodies cp. 
Cic. N. D. 2. 49. Possibly after provtnctaey in 5. 9. 5, we 
should add eae or illaCy the context showing that the pro- 
noun refers to Syria and the adjacent provinces. 

In conclusion, we offer our hearty congratulations to 
Mr. Spooner, and hope that he may continue the studies 
in Tacitus which he has begun so successfully. 

L. C. PURSER. 
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ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA.^ 

THIS is a treatise which will mark an epoch in the 
criticism of Cicero. It is as fine a piece of work 
as we have ever seen. By it has been again brought 
to light, and fully collated, the celebrated Coloniensis 
{= Hittorpianus = Basilicanus), which Madvig declared 
would, if discovered and collated, take a higher rank than 
the Erfurdt MS., which, in many of the speeches, has 
hitherto been considered as the most trustworthy guide. 
This Coloniensis (which is in many cases the original 
from which Erf. has been copied) Mr. Clark has discovered 
to be No. 2682 of the Harleian collection in the British 
Museum ; and the results of his examination are to con- 
firm Madvig's prophecy, and, at least in the Pro Milonedind 
De Imp. Cn, Pompeii^ to put before the world the collation 
of a MS. which is undoubtedly of the most supreme impor- 
tance. The elaborate, lucid, and convincing arguments by 
which Mr. Clark proves the affinities of the several parts 
of the MS. cannot be reproduced here, as his work has 
reached us only at the eleventh hour. All we can do is 
to point out some of the most striking restorations of 
what Cicero wrote, which this MS. and the acuteness and 
learning of Mr. Clark have been the means of effecting. 

Thus Pro Af Honey § 11, it omits modo before hofninem^ 
thereby making the sentence agree with fact ; § 46, it 
proves cuius ta77i pridem . . . Romae to be a gloss, for it 

^ Classical Series y Part VII., Col- Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 
lations from the Harleian MS. of Cicero, At the Clarendon Press, 1892. 
2682. By Albert C. Clark, M.A., 
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omits the words, and this omission is also found in Asco- 
nius (for glosses in H. cp. § 79, where H. shows the first 
form of a gloss, nempe de interitu P, Clodii^ afterwards 
developed into nempe haec est quaestio de interitu P, Clodii 
of the MSS. Indeed, this presentation of the early forms 
of glosses is quite a feature of H. : cp. liii. and xxxv. on 
Lig. 22\ H. gives the right reading in § 54, Quid ergo 
est ? Mora et ter giver satio for morae et tergiversationis ; in 
§ 68, ante testaretur [%o Lamb, from an imperfect collation of 
H.J for af;//^5/^r^/«r, which has always a technical sense; and, 
above all, in § 74, the brilliant HARENA for armaj which we 
see to be a perfectly certain restoration, when Mr. Clark 
compares Suet. Calig. 53 ; Vitruv. ii. 4. We do not think 
that any future editor of the Pro Milone will read arina^ even 
though the Turin Palimpsest is said to have it. Almost 
equally brilliant is § 79, ut ea cernamus quae non videmus^ 
which is probably what Quintilian refers to ix. 2. 41, and, 
therefore, what Cicero wrote, though we confess to feeling 
that it is somewhat unusual to find cernere (intellectual) 
contrasted with videre (sensual) without some qualifying 
ablative such as mente. We can hardly agree with H. 
and Mr. Clark in § 75, oinni aditu et lumine. Cicero 
always (we think) uses the plural lumina in that sense 
{e.g. Eabir. Post. 43, De Domo 115). The expression aditu 
et limine may be paralleled from Sest. 85, aditu ac foro 
prohibeba7itur^ and the difference between lumine and 
limine is infinitesimal. But we agree with Mr. Clark in 
his conjecture, § 102, gratia in\genti omnibus in']gentibus. 
Cicero is very fond oi ovmes gentes. 

In the Pro hiip. Cn. Pompeiiy § 8, possibly the mys- 
terious quod is used = quantum^ as in quod potero^ quod ad 
me attinet ; § 13, taciti is certainly right. It would be as 
irregular to read tacite here as to read Invite cepi Capuam 
in Att. viii. 3. 4. In the highest degree probable is 
Mr. Clark's suggestion to exclude in § 13, sicut ceterarum 
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provinciarum soctos as a gloss on quoque ; and it is just 
possible that § 2\^ut haec intellegatiSy is an interpolation 
from seventeen lines previous, ut omnes tntellegant^ &c. 
Indeed, Mr. Clark is exceptionally sagacious in detecting 
glosses ; cp. xli.-xliv. The omission in H. of § 33 ibiy and 
§ 37, the reading adferant for ferant are certain ; while in 
§ 46 the appearance of communi Creienstum = tc^ Koiwf^ 
Kpnraiiwv effects (after Gulielmus) a restoration which is a 
real joy. In § 58 H. reads correctly tniquitaSj on which 
there would appear to have been a gloss inimicitia (per- 
haps concealed in initia of the Schol. Gron.), and on that 
a further gloss, inimicum edictum^ which is the vulg. 

Other interesting restorations are LaeL § /[lypossumus 
for poiutmuSy or posutmus ; § 63, the omission oi amicitiis 
(a certain conjecture of Mr. Clark's), and the restoration 
of sint vero altqui reperti for the solecistic sin veto; 
§ 77> graviy altered by the first hand of H. from graviter. 
Cat MaioTy § 71 fin., in portum . . . futurus (al. ven- 
ttirus), Mr. Clark points out that exactly the same 
variants occur in Att. xv. 4. 2. In early Latin it is not 
unusual to find esse in with ace. : cf. Div. in Caecil. 66 ; 
see Kritz on Sail. 112. 3, and Professor Palmer on Plant. 
Amph, i. I. 26. In Resp, in SalLy § 18, dediticiorum 
(for deditoruviy vulg. dehitoruvi)^ i.e. the class of freed- 
men who as slaves had been subjected to any degrading 
punishment, is a certain reading, and convicts (if con- 
viction were necessary) the document of being spurious; 
for this class was not defined as such till the Lex Aelia 
Sentia, A.D. 4 (Gaius, i. 13-15). In Cat, iii. 10, as we are 
not certain that ostendifnus incidimus legimus are not 
perfects (cp. the proximate dixerunty cognovity conticuit)y 
we cannot bring ourselves to desert the vulg. proferri 
iiissimus for proferifnus of H. In Marc.y § 8, victo (for 
victoriae) tejnperarey * to spare the conquered enemy,' ix, 
Marcellus, is an almost certain reading, as it is found also 
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in the Ambrosian MS. The same may be said of Ltg.y 
§ 33> tninalantur for minabamuTy and § 8, de Ligarii audeam 
dicere (om. non) : cp. Quintil. v. lo. 93. Again, in Lig.y 
§ 21, H. verifies the certain correction of Orelli, excusari ; 
and in § 24 gives the true reading, non ultra (most MSS. 
non tarn ne\ the Ambrosian non'^tra showing, in a 
measure, how the corruption arose. In Pro Rege Deiotaro^ 
§ 9, H., along with the Ambrosian, confirms Lambinus's 
in amicitia for amicitiae ; § 16, Madvig's tectior ^ajiA § 26, 
by reading magni antmty gets rid of magnanimum^ which is 
only found once in Cicero [Off. i. 6i), 

These are only a few of the treasures to be found in 
Mr. Clark's storehouse of corrections, which are as novel 
and striking as they are brilliant and convincing. The 
clearness and accuracy of the collation deserve all praise. 
In fact, Mr. Clark's work is simply indispensable for every 
Ciceronian scholar. 
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PETERSON'S QUINTILIAN.^ 

THIS work, which ranks with the finest specimens of 
the scholarship of the day, is likely to revive the 
study of Quintilian in England. We regret exceedingly 
that it has reached us so late that we have not space to 
treat it in as full a manner as it deserves, for it ex- 
hibits great originality, learning, and completeness. The 
criticism of no author is so troublesome as that of Quinti- 
lian ; but Dr. Peterson's critical notes are most excellent — 
conservative in the best sense, handling the monstrous 
corruptions of the MSS. with sound judgment and great 
acuteness, so different from the extravagances into which 
some recent German critics have occasionally run. Thus, 
the readings of the MSS. are justly defended at i. 23 
(retaining quiii)\ i. 59 {adsequimur) \ i. 72 {cum venia)\ 
I. 81 [quoda?n)\ i. 85 (om. ct or tilt) \ i. loi {commendavit) \ 
I. 115 [si quid adiedurtis sibi^ noii si quid detracturtis fuif)^ 
and many others, among them 7. i (intrare portum)^ 
though we think it quite possible that the inf. is 
governed by polliceri^ not by conve^tit^ * It is not suitable 
for a man of honour to promise to aid all comers if that 
aid is to break down when face to face with danger ; to 
promise to enter the harbour, though the ship can only 
get into it during a calm '; for the comparison see Senec. 

* M. Fahi Quintiliani Institutionis M.A., LL.D., Principal of University 

Oratonae Liber Decimus, A revised College, Dundee ; St. Andrew's Uni- 

text, with introductory essays, critical versity. Oxford ; at the Clarendon 

and explanatory notes, and a fac-simile Press, 1 891. 
of the Harleian MS. By W. Peterson, 
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Ep. 85. 31. There does not, however, seem to be any suf- 
ficient reason for departing from the MSS. in i. 44 {paucos, 
sunt enim eminentissimi)^ for enim sunt in G. H. is a mere 
accidental transposition ; nor in 2. 2^ [deerant] ; and we 
miss any explanation of the strange MSS. reading in 6. 7 
[strtctius utrumque). Perhaps st strtctiuSy or si rectius 
utrumque quaerendum esty * If both be search ingly or rightly 
examined, more is to be got from inspiration of the 
moment than from imperfect memory/ We may suggest 
also, that possibly in i. 28 we should read genius orattonis 
ostentationi comparatum (the similarity of orattonis and 
osientationi having caused the omission), and then oratio 
will be understood with adligata. 

Dr. Peterson's emendation in 7. 29, sic dicere^ is, we 
think, certain; that in 3. Hy/rontem et latuSy is brilliant, 
and all but certain ; that in 7. 32, ^/ in his^ very possible, 
as may also be said of i. 48, viam ; i. 61, spiritu. He has 
admirably defended Becher's tenuia atque quae (i. 44), and 
tradiderunt (2. 6) ; Kiderlin's clarus vi ingenii (i. 102), and 
genere ipsOy probdbilis in omnibus ^ sed in quibusdam (i. 103) ; 
^'oiSiw^^fiuminum (i. 46) ; Spalding's omission oi omnia 
(i. 106) ; Gertz's proposito (2. 21) ; Herzog's debet (7. 20) ; 
but we wish that he had adhered to Spalding's est et ilia 

(7. 25). 

The Introduction and explanatory notes are most inte- 
resting and attractive reading. They show a range of 
learning and clearness of expression which is quite ex- 
ceptional. This is especially the case with chap. iii. of 
the Introduction, * On Quintilian's Literary Criticism,' 
and chap, v., on the MSS. Dr. Peterson has done a patri- 
otic service in pointing out the origin and value of the 
Harleian MS. 2664, and has thereby added materially to 
the critical study of Quintilian. He finds it to be the 
lost Codex Dusseldorpianus, and the oldest complete 
MS. of Quintilian in existence, copied directly from the 
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Bambergensisj possibly at the time the latter was being com- 
pleted by the addition of the parts known as B amber gensis 
G., and of some at least of the readings now generally 
designated as b. It is the original from which the 
Florentinus and the Turicensis were copied, MSS. to which 
Spalding attributed such importance ; in fact, it stands at 
the head of the whole family of mixed MSS. Mr. Clark, of 
Queen's College, Oxford, has further traced the history of 
this MS. to the Cathedral Library of Cologne. The estab- 
lishment of these points, which is done with the gfreatest 
care and completeness, is perhaps the most valuable and 
instructive feature of this valuable and instructive book. 
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NOTAE HEBRAICAE. 

I. 
2 Sam. XVII. 9. 

' • • X • • 

* In one of the pits, or in one of the places.' 
Read JimpSH, * in one of the wells': for a well as a 
hiding place, cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 18. The plural of "llpD 
does not occur, but according to the analogy of itlllD 
DIpD "lU^D the form in Jll is just as possible as that 
in D^. 

II. 
2 Sam. XXIII. 18. 



I 

T 



The point of ver. 19 is that he did not attain the first 
three. 

Read rvih's^i 1^ DE^ ^^ 

T : - •• : 

The omission of li? is easily accounted for by the 
fact that originally it was written and pronounced iden- 

tically with 1*7. 

in. 

Psalm lxv. 6. 

D^prn D^i 

•• : t: 

* The sea of the distant ones.' 
Read D^pmO D' 
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* The sea of distances * ; the abstract would be more in 
accordance with Hebrew idiom: cf. Is. xxxiii. 17. The 
initial D of D^ipHIQ would easily be omitted after the 

final D of D^. 

T 

IV. 

Ps. Ixi. 3. Perhaps we should point ^^HSJI Hiph. of 
ni3, * Cause me to rest upon.' This agrees better with the 
prep. 3. 

V. 

Isaiah xv. 5. 

A T • • : J-Tv ^^ T *- TV • : I ^ : • j t : • • 

There is a difficulty here in the word nn^"Q. Elsewhere 
n^lH means * a bar,' and so Jerome renders it here vectes. 
The R. V. takes it in the sense of bars = * nobles.' * My 
heart crieth out for Moab ; her nobles flee unto Zoar, to 
Eglath Shelishiyah,' where it may be noted that they supply 
the very important word * flee ' not found in the Hebrew. 
Delitzsch renders, * My heart towards Moab it cries out, 
its fugitives even to Zoar, the three-year-old heifer,* which 
seems little better than absurd. The beginning of ver. 4, 
]i3tt^n pJ^Tlll, and the latter clause of ver. 5, T\Vii\ IIB^ 
P|5J/T; or, as perhaps should be read IJ/^/h^ show that 
pJ/P does not go with ^II/* ^^^ ^^ ^sed of the cries of 
Moab. For nn^")3 the LXX gives us iv avry, evidently 
reading H^npS, and showing that they found a p in the 

word in the MS. before them. Prof. Cheyne suggests that 
they read the name of some town unknown. The question 
is, what town ? Now, on the Moabite inscription of 
Mesha' we find the names of seven towns which are 
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directly mentioned in Is. xv., * the burden of Moab.' On 
that inscription we also find the name of a town, nmp, 
the pointing of which is uncertain. 

Read then here nmp3 pJ/J^, and translate the whole 
passage thus : — 

* My heart is towards Moab, a cry ariseth in iimp reach- 
ing even to Zoar (the cry) as of a heifer three years old.' 
This does not strain the meaning of Tfjt/ so much as the 
rendering of the R. V. gives a good sense, accounts 
for the Massoretic and LXX texts, and keeps up the 
parallelism with ver. 4 : 

D^ip ;;a^3 ^rv i^ ^)v%) r^tf^n p^mi 

For this use of Tfjt/ compare the parallel passage, 
Jer. xlviii. 34, J^^Ji/)^ ^Jf TS^O np;{tp, where read 
Jlp^TD (part.) ; and for the sense compare Jer. xlviii. 4, 

n-Tj/if* n^v] ^j! Dti/n (lxx). 

VI. 

Jer. VIII. 13. 

The R. V. renders : * And the things which I have 
given them shall pass away from them.' Marg., *And I 
have appointed them that shall pass over them ' ; so also 
Payne-Smith, and similarly Hitzig. Ewald renders: *And 
I gave unto them what they transgress.' The rendering 
of the R. V. would seem rather to require DHD II^U^ 
The allusion is to the approaching invasion and subju- 
gation of Jerusalem. Read DITIJiiri, * And I do appoint 
unto them those whom they shall serve.' The suflBx in 
DnZlI/^ refers not to Jews but to their conquerors. 

J. T. S. STOPFORD. 

VOL. vni. Q 
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BYWATER'S ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS.^ 

IN the modest Preface prefixed to his edition oi 
Aristotle^ s Ethics^ Mr. By water professes that his 
object was to publish a recension of Bekker's text, diflFer- 
ing from the latter only in its closer adherence to the 
Laurentian MS. Mr. By^^ter holds that K^ possesses 
all the merits of a MS. of the highest order ; though its 
errors, due to the omission of homoeoteleutay et cetera qtuie 
oscitantium scriptorum sunty are many, its pages are not 
marred by the perverse ingenuity of the emender. Mr. 
Bywater has also issued a most valuable supplement to 
his text in his Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
Aristotle* s Nicom. Ethics \ a book quite indispensable to 
the possessors of his larger work, as it contains an account 
of the principles that guided him in his constitution of the 
Text. The latter work is divided into two parts — I. The 
chief sources of the text. II. Notes and emendations on 
the text. 

The recent publication of Heylbut's edition of the 
Commentary of Aspasius has enabled Mr. Bywater to throw 
considerable light on some of the cruxes in the Ethics. 
Aspasius's text, however, must not be slavishly followed. 
Mr. Bywater demonstrates that, valuable as that'text is at 
times, as a guide to the emender, it must be employed 

1 Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea re- Contributions to the Textual Cri- 

cognovit brevique adnotatione critica ticism of Aristotle's Nicomachean 

instruxit I. Bywater, Collegii Exoni- Ethics, by Ingram Bywater, Fellow 

ensis Socius, Oxonii. E typographeo of Exeter College, Oxford. At the 

Clarendoniano, mdcccxc. Clarendon Press, 1892. 
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with caution, as, in many places, it has been assimilated 
to late and inferior MSS. In fact, the best evidence for the 
recovery of his text is to be found in his explanations. 
The restorations in Mr. Bywater's text, which are due to 
Aspasius, are very numerous, but the following may be 
instanced as being the most important : — 

1 102*3 TrXrjv tl firi; 1106*36 wpitrfiivy Xoyc^ koI ^ av 
6 ippovifxoQ opitTBUV ; 1 1 1 1* 13 iirl (rvjTripiq, iritrac^ airoKreivat av' 
Koi Oi^ai (iovXofiivoQ . . . irara^uev av ; 1 1 18* 10 riJc Si 
TOiaffSs; 1 122* 7 Omit Kal 6 Xyarfig; 11 24* 12 fivrnnoveinv oi 
av 7roifi<ru)<Tiv ev. 

In the chapter on Bekker's six MSS., Mr. Bywater, 
joining issue with most Aristotelian scholars, vehemently 
impugns the credit of O* M*, on the ground that they are 
* products of contamination.' In spite of the support that 
M* has received from Susemihl and others, Mr. Bywater 
believes that this MS. is the least valuable of all the late 
MSS. of Aristotle. Of course the last word has not yet 
been said in this controversy, but Mr. Bywater's list of the 
deviations of M* from all the best MSS. is a long one, and 
in innumerable passages the text of this MS. seems to have 
been arbitrarily emended. 

Mr. Bywater's classification of the chief errors in K* 
and L* will be of the greatest service to all students of the 
text of Aristotle. His remarks fairly demonstrate that 
the Laurentian MS., though in many places presenting a 
more corrupt text than later MSS., affords a surer ground 
to work upon, as it preserves these errors * with little or 
no attempts at disguise or sophistication/ 

Mr. Bywater's edition is confessedly conservative; 
emendations are admitted to the text non ntst necessitate 
quadam. His own restorations amount to some seventy 

1 Aspasius* s Commentary proves that ifwnipl^ fikv ixaur€ rhr ^(canix^ra 

he endeavoured to combine two read- lavroG Xpa &yai^if^ K\clO€ V iitoitrtlvas, 

ings, viz. &s 6 ipdpfitucov Bobs 4w\ ffurri' ovk iv) r^vro iralffas. 
pl(^, ayyo^<rat Uri Otufdai/iop fw ica2 M 
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or eighty, many of which are printed in the text as being* 
certain. Though in most cases the changes, at first sight, 
seem to be unimportant, it will be found that the gain to 
the general sense is great. We confess that, after careful 
consideration of the reasons given in the Supplement^ we 
believe that there is hardly one of them that is not quite 
convincing. We have noted the following as having 
been thought worthy of being printed in the text : — 
1104* 25 ^Oe/perat Si) (rcu^pooi/vy) ; 1 107* 1 1 Ivavrib)^ S* iv 
ahraXq vinQ^aXKovai \ id. 32 lari fiiv &rt; 1115*30 wC yowv 
bkhvoq; 1117^ 20 OTTO €^€(1)^ yap fiaWov Jiv ', 1123^ 24 Sftnrep 
o! Msyapo?; 1124*28 ra fjtiv v^iwc aKOVHV ; 1 125* 15 ovk hr\ 
TO airb tpipofiBv ael to ^iX6ti/jlov I 1130^ 22 i<mv ap 
aWri Tig aSdcfa ; 1186^ 23 iireiTa Kot ToSe Siairopfifreuv 
av Tig; 1 140* 15 Svo opOag tx^i; 1 141* 25 ra yap wspX 
avTO lKa<TTa; 1144* 26 Ka\ TvyxavH avTov ; 1145* 20 wipi 
TOV^Eicropog; 1146*27 avfifiatvBi Sri; 1146*15 tc^ Sjg ixovrig 
rfiv Sia<l>6pav; 1148*33 8<toi vocrijjLcarwSaic ix^^^^ * ^^55*^9 
ovSi (io6\fi<ng iKetvt^ ayaOov ; 1 167* 29 oiS' ofioiov to wepl rovg 
SavdtravTag ; 1 1 68* 1 1 airopuTai Sfj; 1 1 70* 3 1 &ot€ Si; alaOa' 
vwfjLiOa Kav votjfxev. On the whole, Mr. Bywater may be 
congratulated upon having produced a text that steers 
successfully a via media between the audacity of Susemihl 
and the conservatism of Bekker. Though he has not 
attempted to heal the dislocations of the text, which are 
so annoying to the philosophic reader, his edition will 
long hold its place as being eminently suited to the 
requirements of students at the Universities. Mr. Bywater 
himself has not professed to do more than this, and, within 
this limited sphere, he has shown rare critical acumen and 
Judgment. 

W. J. M. STARKIE. 
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FURNEAUX'S TACITUS.* 

MR. FURNEAUX is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his great edition of the Annals of 
Tacttus, Admirable as the first volume was, it will be 
generally acknowledged that the present volume attains 
to a higher level of scholarship. The period covered is 
* considerably longer, and is more finiitful in important 
events ' ; and has attracted more notice from historians 
and scholars than the earlier books. Out of the enormous 
literature on the subject, Mr. Furneaux has extracted 
almost everything that is of permanent value, and the 
result is, that his work may fairly be called the most com- 
plete and scholarly edition of Tacitus that has ever issued 
from any Press. In sobriety of judgment, it compares 
favourably with the works of Draeger and Nipperdy, and 
supersedes even Orelli's monumental work. Nothing 
seems to be omitted in the notes that can throw any light 
on Tacitus's Latinity, as well as on the many points of 
interest, archaeological and historical, connected with the 
text. 

The Introduction is divided into five chapters — I. On 
the text and the second Medicean MS. II. Summary of 
events between the end of Bk. vi. and the beginning of 
Bk. xi. III. Life of Gaius Claudius and Nero. IV. Parthia 
and Armenia. V. Conquest of Britain. In the com- 
pilation of Chap. III., Mr. Furneaux has made admirable 

1 The Annals of Tacitus, edited with Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
Introduction and Notes, by Henry ford. Vol. II., Books xi.-zvi. Oxford: 
Furneaux, M.A., formerly Fellow and at the Clarendon Ftess, mdcccxci. 
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use of the elaborate works of Lehmann and Schiller, His 
sketches of the lives of Claudius and Nero are a very- 
brilliant piece of historical writing, exhibiting considerable 
grace of style combined with a sobriety of judgment that 
is thoroughly English. The chapter on Armenia throws 
a flood of light on the vague and unsatisfactory account 
of the campaigfns of Corbulo by this *most unmilitary 
of all historians/ as Mommsen calls Tacitus. Although 
Corbulo's narrative had introduced a new era in Roman 
knowledge of the East, this g^eat advance seems to have 
left no impression on Tacitus's work. However, Mr. 
Fumeaux has given us an excellent map, based on 
Kiepert's labours, and several pages of Prolegomena, 
which leave hardly any obscurity remaining in this 
account of the most obscure of all campaigns. Mr. 
Furneaux, joining issue with Egli and Mommsen, urges 
strong reasons in favour of the view that the campaign 
commenced in the winter of 52 A.D., with the occupation 
of the table-land of Erzeroum, and the capture of Artaxata. 
In 59 Corbulo seems to have marched round the foot of the 
Little Ararat to the plain of Bayazid, and from there by 
the foot of Ala Dagh to the plain of Mush (Tauraunitium), 
and so he reached Tigranocerta. Mr. Furneaux makes 
some excellent remarks on the treachery of Corbulo to his 
colleague Paetus. Tacitus, who elsewhere has followed 
closely the lines of Corbulo's own work, here charges him, 
by implication, in attributing his inaction * to the desire to 
win the glory of appearing as a deliverer in the last 
extremity.' Probably the most interesting part of the 
Introduction is the chapter on the history of Britain from 
55 B.C. to the time of Claudius. It is true that little that 
is new has been added to this thrice-told tale; still Mr. 
Haverfield's labours have succeeded in finally clearing up 
a few moot points. 

Mr. Furneaux, diflfering in this respect from Mommsen, 
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is inclined to attribute the expedition of Claudius to 
personal vanity and to the cupidity of Narcissus, rather 
than to any feeling that the Conquest of Britain was 
necessary to the security of Gaul. For, as he pertinently 
remarks, ^ the island Celts had not been a source of disquiet 
for many years.' Mr. Fumeaux agrees with Mommsen 
in believing that the Romans landed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of LymnCy and marched upon Colchester. 
He urges unanswerable objections against the views of 
Hiibner (though supported by the plausible derivation of 
Ctausentum — Bittern — from Claudius) ^ Spurrell, and Guest, 
who were led astray by the supposed identity of the 
Boduni with the Dobuni (Mr. Fumeaux himself proposes 
that this unknown tribe may have been identical with 
the Regnt of Sussex, the name having been strangely 
corrupted), and the no less extravagant views of Airy, 
who maintains that the landing was on the west coast. 
Inscriptions have not added much to our knowledge of 
this obscure campaign, but Mr. Furneaux quotes some 
instructive remarks of Mr. Haverfield. Three Appendices 
of considerable length add g^reatly to the value of 
this edition. Mr. Furneaux gives the complete text of 
Claudius's speech, which has been preserved in the bronze 
tables dug up at Lyons, with a full commentary. It is 
interesting to compare the original with Claudius's words 
as reported by Tacitus. It seems that by inversion Tacitus 
understood a liberty * to arrange as well as condense,' and 
that his obligation to fidelity did not deter him from com- 
pletely altering the style, and even the matter of historical 
documents. 

Appendix II. deals with the Neronian persecutions of 
the Christians. The interest taken by writers in the 
famous 44th chapter of the fifteenth Book seems not to 
diminish. Even during the last five years firesh theories 
have been suggested to account for the acerbity of Tacitus's 
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remarks on the Christians. P. Hochard's seems to be the 
latest. He holds that the words are a Christian forgery ! 
This theory is hardly worth refuting, for the manner and 
style are thoroughly Tacitean. The powers of such 
forgers can be estimated from the spurious correspondence 
of Sti Paul and Seneca. Sulpicius Severus quotes 
Tacitus's words, and the passage must stand or fall 
with Pliny's correspondence with Trajan, and the well- 
known passages in Suetonius's Nero. Mr. Fumeaux 
accepts Bishop Lightfoot's theory to explain how the 
Christians, at this time a comparatively insignificant sect, 
could have excited the animosity of the Roman mob. It 
is probable that the Jews, who were first suspected, shifted 
the charge upon the Christians by the help of Poppaea. 
The only difficulty in the way of this view is to be found 
in the words, tngens multittido convicti sunt. Mr. Furneaux 
plausibly suggests that this is a rhetorical expression for 
iroAu irX^Ooc of the ist Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians. 

The text of this volume is based on that of Halm, but 
Mr. Furneaux exercises his own judgment, and frequently 
supports the reading of the Medicean against the latest 
editors. His defence of in Decangos (xii. 32, inde Cangos^ 
Med,) against Halm's in Ceangos seems to be entirely 
successful, xiv. 7, he gives nisi quid Burrus ei Seneca: quos 
expergensj &c. {expergens quoSy Med.), xiv. 6, he defends 
the reading of Med: in principis laudes repetitum vener- 
antium; laudes being taken with a double genitive (subj. 
and obj.). This seems to be very forced. Probably the 
best emendation is J. H. Miiller's repetita veneratione. 
In his note on xv. 63, adversus praese^ttem fortitudinem 
mollituSj Mr. Furneaux has missed the true parallel, 
which is not vi. 16, i, but Hist. ii. 12, adversus modestiam 
disciplinae corrupius. 

W. J. M. STARKIE. 
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ON A GREEK BIBLICAL FRAGMENT. 

THE volume marked D. i. 28 contains, among other 
Greek fragments, a portion of a cursive MS. of the 
Epistle to the Romans, on paper, of perhaps the fourteenth 
century. It consists of eight leaves, measuring 8^ inches 
by 5^, commencing with iavToig^ chap. viii. 23, and ending 
with ic/t>i[v€£cj> chap. xiv. 10. In some places where the 
writing was faded it has been inked over by a later hand, 
who also added a few glosses. This hand is not older 
than the sixteenth century; and the fragment, when in. his 
possession, was no longer than at present, as is clear from 
a flourish added by him at the top of the first page, and a 
marginal addition at the end (for which see the collation). 

The lections are marked in red, the title wpog 'Pw/iafouc 
and the words with which the reader would begin being 
given in the margin, and the marginal titles of the lections, 
or Ki^aXaia, are also in red, as well as the initials of the 
paragraphs. The following particulars deserve mention : — 

Proper names have a dash over them (slightly curved) 

as if>apa(Of so also (TafiawO. Mt), when interrogative, has a 

double accent firi. This double accent is used in a few 

other instances, as over jiiv, S'i in ix. 21, and iini in xi. 6 
{bis) and 22. 

Final a is the small uncial c. There is no iota sub- 
script. I has sometimes two dots, sometimes not. 

There are two stops, the simple point and the comma. 
The latter occurs frequently where we should not expect 
a stop. I have given some instances. 

I proceed to give a collation of the MS. with Scri veneres 
text. 
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Collation. — Romans. 

viii. 23. MS. begins cavrois. 

23. dTTcicScxofLcvoi. The second hand has made an s of the 

final i. 

26. KaO* o. 

26. vw€p€vrvy\av€if glossed irpttrpip^u 

28. Kara 'jrp60€<nv, glossed icara ouceiay irpoaip^a'iv, 
32. xapiaerai — ^aprjo'eru. 

34. vn-ep — Trip, 

34. \(opia'€i — \(opria'€i. 

36. h^€Ka €V€K€V, 

37. Comma after irocriv. 

38. After ^/xas add x^. 

38. Comma after yap, 

39. Svn^oTrat — SunJoTyrai. 
ix. 3. 7iv)(6fjLrjv — tvxpfJLrjv, 

5. A stop after o-apica and after ^cos. 

6. After 8c a comma. A lection begins with this verse. 
8. Om. Tov before ®€ov, 

I I . flivy fJL€V€l, 

12. iXdrrovi, 

14. M<i)o^ — Mtavaij, 

17. cvSci^cofiat — evSet^ofiai. 

18. A lection begins dScA^ol («if), ov tfcXct 6 ^c cAcci. 
23. TrporjToC/xaxrcv — irporjTqfjxurev, 

26. ippi^Orj — ippiOrf, 

29. cyKaTcXfcTTCv — cyKaTcAciTrcv. 
30 Omits third SiKaioirvin^v. 

X. 2. The first hand omits from ®€ov to cTriyvoKrtv. This 
error of omission is worth remarking as not ac- 
counted for by homoeoteleuton. 
5. Mcixr^s — McDilo-*. So in 19. 

• vo — '■^• 

19. I^vcfc — €0vrj, 

xi. I . Conmia after cyo). 
4* Comma after tKafixj/av, 
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6. Comma after ^ and after x<^^^* 

6. Om. yivrrai x°^^^> ^^ ^^ ^^ tpytavy ovk h-i. A later hand 
attempts to supply the omitted words in the margin, 
but erroneously, namely, adding ci Sc c^ €py<ov ovk h-i 
iarlv {Ipyov erased, then) xoLpi^ after Itrn x<^^^» which 
would leave larl for ytVcrcu. 

8. €7r(op(»)$rja'av — iirepoiOrja'av, 

8. €&U}K€V 1&0K€V. 

10. ovyKOft^ov — {ruyKwffov. 

19. lyK€VTpia'0Si—-iKK€vrpia6(il>. 

20. No stop after KoXSts. 

21. ^cwn/Tot — ^ctorrat. 

25. After dScA^ot adds /tov. 

26. ovT(i>— ovTCDs. So in 31. 
32. Comma after 0€d$. 

xii. 3. After xdpiTo^ adds tov ft}. 

5. ica0 cts. 

16. Om. ra before xnlnrjXd, 

xiii. I. Om. iuro 0€ov at 8c oScrat ^owitu, 

3. Ifcfcs— Ifjys. 

4. irOl^Js TTOlCtS. 

4. coTtv, IkSikos CIS opyriv^lariv cis opyrjv. IxSticos. 
4. Comma after r<p. So in 7 four times. 

I o. Comma after vo/xov. 
xiv. 2. Comma after Triorcvct. 
4. Comma after 0€os. 

6. After ft>pov€i adds icai. 

6. Comma after second Kd> (» Kvp6<(>). 

8. diroOvT^o'Ktofuv — diroOvqa'KOfJLev, 

9. Om. icat after Xpiorof. 
9. dyei^tv — if^rjacv. 

The fragment ends with ov, 81 rt icpf, ver. 10. The later 
hand adds in the margin vhq tov aS(\<l>6v gov, showing that 
the fragment ended here when in his possession. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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EMENDATIONS AND NOTES ON HERONDAS. 

THE year 1891 will be henceforth noted in classical 
literature a^ the date of the most remarkable re- 
covery of a missing author made in modern times. A 
year or two before a papyrus, found, we presume, in some 
Egyptian tomb, and containing seven Mimes of Herondas 
nearly entire, came into the possession of the British 
Museum. The task of deciphering and editing the MS. 
was committed to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, assistant-librarian. 
He executed his task with a fidelity, ability, and modesty 
which have won universal praise, and last August this 
unexpected treasure was given to the world. The best 
thanks of scholars are also due to the Museum for the 
beautifully-executed fac-simile of the papyrus, which has 
been produced under the care of Mr. Edward Scott, 
Keeper of MSS. 

The fate of Herondas is unique in literature. From 
the internal evidence supplied by the Mimes we gather 
the following conclusions. He flourished in the latter part 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus and the beginning 
of the reign of Euergetes, and was either by birth a native 
of, or had a close connexion with, the island of Cos. In- 
spired by the success of the Idylls of Theocritus, the court 
poet of the earlier part of the reign of Philadelphus, 
Herondas determined to imitate him. Like Theocritus, 
he went out of Egypt, and imported from his own country 
a new or nearly new branch of composition. Theocritus 
had charmed the Egyptians with the Idyll; Herondas 
diverted them with the Mime. In fixing the scene of the 
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Mimes in Cos he had a strong reason other than his own 
connexion with that island, for it was there that Phila- 
delphus himself was born. 

In placing the date of Herondas about 300-240, we are 
mainly guided by the following facts : — He lived, we can 
see, when Apelles still had detractors, on whom Herondas 
bestows a hearty curse (4. 76). This is owing to patriotic 
feeling. For although he settles for ever the disputed 
question of Apelles' birthplace in favour of Ephesus,^ yet 
there is no doubt that Apelles had a long and close con- 
nexion with Cos. Pliny calls him Apelles the Coan. Now, 
detraction does not live long after death, and as Apelles, 
the greatest painter since the world began, the greatest 
that the world will ever produce, according to Pliny,' must 
have died about the year 290, Herondas probably wrote 
these lines not much later than that time. All other 
indications of date agree. For instance, the allusion to 
the temple of Philadelphus and his sister-wife, erected 
about 270,' and the allusion to the sons of Praxiteles as 
statuaries (4. 23 J. Praxiteles died about 320, and his sons, 
Timarchus and Cephisodotus, would be in their prime 
about 300 ; and Herondas in his youth probably often saw 
the group of statuary described in the 4th Mime, and was 
told it was by the sons of the great Praxiteles. The 
imitations of Theocritus show that he was junior to the 
Sicilian poet. 

Herondas then died about 240 B.C., and for more than 
three centuries his name is not mentioned. At last Pliny 
the younger, writing to compliment a friend on his Greek 
epigrams and iambics, says they were as good as anything 



^ 4. 60. ' I. 30, 9ccir &8cA.^r T4ftwos 6 

' Pliny, 35. 79, 'Verum et omnes fiofftK^bs xP^^^^f* '^^ ^^ words of 

prias genitos futurosque postea super- this line may refer to Philadelphus just 

avit Apelles Cous.* as fiUy as to Euergetes. 
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Callimachus or Herondas had produced.* Afterwards we 
have a few mentions and citations from him in Athenaeus, 
Zenobius, and Stobaeus, and that is all until the editio 
princeps in 1891. 

Following Mr. Kenyon's recension, there have ap- 
peared in rapid succession the editions of Dr. Rutherford, 
van Herwerden, and Biicheler, and much valuable work has 
been done by English scholars in papers in the Academy^ 
Classical Review^ and elsewhere. Messrs. Headlam^ 
Hicks, Jackson, Hardie, Ellis, Nicholson, and others have 
all made considerable contributions to the constitution of 
the text. 

Of the editions, Dr. Rutherford's contained some re- 
markably brilliant emendations, which were commensu- 
rate with his reputation, but there was also much that fell 
very far below it. Herwerden's edition, published at the 
beginning of this year, is in some respects an advance; 
but he, like Rutherford, often deviates unnecessarily and 
too far from the papyrus. Biicheler's (March, 1892), 
though marred by half-a-dozen unjustifiable metrical 
licenses, is far the closest approximation to what Heron- 
das actually wrote. It is, however, a pity Biicheler did not 
take the trouble of ascribing the readings he introduces 
to their authors. He writes : ' Credant vel licet vel oportet, 
quibus in hoc aliquid libello placebit, si quid placebit, 
multorum id opera eflfectum esse communi.' Accordingly, 
the best emendations of Rutherford, Diels, Headlam, 
Hicks, and others are tacitly introduced, and the result is, 
that a critic does not know what to praise, what to con- 
demn, as Biicheler's own. I hope this example will not 
be imitated by future editors. The principle that priority 

* Pliny, Ep. 4. 3, * Ita certe sum quam dulcia ilia, quam antiqua, quam 

affectus ipse cum Graeca epigrammata arguta, quam recta ! Callimachum me 

tua, cum iambos proxime legerem. vel Herodem, vel si quid melius, tenere 

Quantum ibi humanitatis, venustatis ! credebam ! ' 
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of publication gives a right of property to an emendation 
should never be wilfully violated ; while the record of a 
critic's discoveries is his one reward and encouragement. 
I had hoped to have edited the Mimes myself, but 
am unfortunately obliged by other cares to postpone the 
task for some months, and by that time the edition of 
Mr. Headlam will probably have appeared, an edition 
which, it may be predicted, will leave little to be added to 
the criticism and exegesis of these seven hundred lines, 
probably not enough to justify a separate new edition. 
At all events, for the present I must content myself with 
a few annotations. 

The emendations which follow have for the most part 
appeared in the Academy. I publish them again, because, 
first, I wish to separate them from others which I pub- 
lished in haste, and of which I repent at leisure ; secondly, 
because I am often able to defend them at greater length 
than I could in the Academy ; and thirdly, because a 
large number of them have been since published without 
acknowledgment in the editions of van Herwerden and 
Biicheler. I do not wilfully claim as mine any emendation 
which belongs to another, and shall be very willing to 
resign any which I may unfairly claim as mine to their 
proper owner; in order to facilitate whose just vindictae 
I add the date at which I published them. 

I. 6. 

I have two objections to this reading — first, Gyllis has 
no right to assume that Metriche is at home ; secondly, 
IvSov ay-yiWiiv is, if I mistake not, bad Greek for ccaoi 
ayyfXActv, just as much as *nuntia intus' would be bad 
Latin for *nuntia intro,* * bring word in.' I can find no 
instance of ci/Sov used for uaut before Babrius, who has 
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irnQnytv evSov. But a Babrian usage is of no authority by 
itself. Both objections may be got rid of at once by 
reading : 

5yy€tXov, Cfc *vhov^ MrjTpC)(rj irapowrdv /ac. 

ivSov is, of course, the regular word used when it is asked 
whether a person is at home. An, AcA. 395, tvSov i<FT 
EvpimSfig; Eur., IpA. Taur. 1303, ht evSov, bit ovk ivSov 
apxvyoc x^^^^^9 Plat., Ale. 2. 143, tlvHV el cvSov lorrf; 

Theocr. 15. i, hSoi Upa^ivoa; — {Academy^ Jan. 16, 1892). 

I. 19. 

crAAaivc Tovra* t^% vettyripys vfuv 
irpoaeoTiv — dXk* ov tovto, furj cc Otpfurjirg. 

So I print these words with an aposiopesis after irp^c- 
eariv. * You younger women have ' (* a malicious devil in 
you,' or something of that sort, she was going to add) ; 
* but I won't say this, for fear it may put you in a passion/ 
There is a fairly close parallel in Lucian, Deor. DiaL 3 : 
i\Ziii}V i\ioi KOI irofleirorcpoc — oi (ioiXofxai Sc cittcTv /lit/ ore 
Trapo^vvu) Itti TrXlor. 

I. 53. 

This certain and brilliant emendation, made by Mr. 
Hardie [Academy ^ October 17, 1891), and Professor Tucker 
{Academy^ January 16, 1892) for avSpac 8' iir* laov) was also 
suggested to me early in last October by Mr. L. C. Purser. 
It is satisfactory to know that it is consistent with the 
papyrus. This emendation is ignored by Herwerden, and 
Biicheler does not say one word about its author, merely 
remarking * 7r£<n?£ pellucet in P,' which is too much to say. 
It is, no doubt, the reading of the papyrus, but, unless it 
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had been discovered by conjecture, it would have re- 
mained long undeciphered. The first syllable of Uiaa is 
short in Pindar, but long in Theocritus and elsewhere. 
Lucian's epigram (21) on a pugilist who was severely 
punished in his contests for the wreath is worth quoting : 

€.iT\ov 8* €V TLiarj /acv tv d>rCoVj ev &€ nXaraiats 
ev j3Xc0apoF* UvOdi S' dnvoos €K<li€pofJLtu. 

I. 56. 
TO. cTrXdyxy^ cpcort Kaphvqv dvoifrrpnridtU* 

In the first verse I would write icaOoSc^ rp V Mfaiic, 
without change, except the addition of the iotas subscript, 
which are not in P., the first of which must be added in 
any case, * in the descent to Misa's temple.* The expres- 
sion is like ^ ad Vestae,' iv ^A<TK\rimovy &c. Misa was a 
mystic being of the Orphic ritual, the female side of the 
androgynous lacchus. Hymn. Orph. 42 : 

dyviyv dvUpov tc MtoTyv, apfyrjrov avacrcrav, 
app€va KoX OrjXvv, 8t^v$, Xvcrctor "Iclkxov, 

I should conjecture that the shrine of this mysterious 
divinity was underground, and that icaOoSc^ is to be taken 
literally as * descent.' We may compare the descent of 
the virgfins to the cave of the serpent in Propertius (4. 

8.5): 

Qua sacer abripitur caeco descensus hiatu. 

— {Academy^ J a,nua,ry 16, 1892).. 
I. 64. 

icat 04a irpvf$€is 178 



So Mr. Kenyon gives from the papyrus, noting that oia 
is corrected from Sia. Now, I firmly believe that Dr. 

VOL. VIII. R 
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Rutherford's emendation of vs. 55 is right as far as tiv 
a<l>priyic goes, and I have no doubt that Gyllis has a letter 
from Gryllus in her hand which she wants Metriche to 
read. In the fac-simile of the papyrus € is perfectly plain 
after ij8, and then there is a long stroke, which can only be 
the bottom of a A ; the rest is illegible. I write : 

* this letter will tell you what good fortune will be yours. 
Not knowing of the delta stroke, I published in the 
Academy of Oct. 24 and Nov. 7, 1891, 

ic(£A,' ottft irpi;f ct9 ^ hevrroK^ Xc^ct. 



I. 69. 

ravT* cycDy* g[XXi;s 
ywaiKos ovK &v r^im^ iirrJKOva'a 
X<aXrfv 8 dciSetv xtoXJbv i$€7rai&€v<ra 
Koi T^s Ovprjs Tov ovSov ixOpov ^cur^at. 

I write in the second verse, 

X(i)\rjv 8' a€Lp€iv KiaXov cf €7rat8€v<r' ctv, 

* but I would have taught a lame woman how to step it, 
and to consider the threshold of my door her enemy,' i.e. 

* I would have taught any other temptress a lesson which 
she would not easily forget.' I have seen no adequate 
defence of adSnv x<«>^o v. For adpeiv kcjXov compare Eur., 
Here. Fur. 819, ^079 vo^Olc TriSacpc kcjAov, and such phrases 
as aiQuv (irifxa. I have the satisfaction of having this 
emendation confirmed by the fact that Professor Tucker 
published practically the same emendation [adpuv k(o\' av 
i^eTraiSivaa) the same day as I did. — {Academy ^ January 16, 
1892). 
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1. 80. 

r^v fi€XaLvi&* itcrpiAJ/ov 
^(^KTrffjLopovs rpcZs fy;(€o[<ra t]ov oKprjrov 
KoX vS(op CTTtoTo^acra &6s irielv. 

It is satisfactory to know that x^f^^M^P^vct the con- 
jecture of Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Hicks, is consistent with 
the relics of the letters in the pap3rrus,' though it would 
have long remained unread had it not been conjectured, 
and I record an emphatic protest against the names of 
the discoverers being omitted. Mr. Headlam {Academy, 
January 23, 1892) read in the papyrus eyx^a; ^.nd Mr. 
Mahaffjr, going over the line in the fac-simile, agrees with 
him. Mr. Headlam says that after the a nothing is 
visible (before aKpiirov), and writes iy\ia\jja fiocj aKpifrov. 
I can distinctly read ov in the fac-simile, and write : 

fyX€o[o'a t]ov aKprjrau 

^ Fill them with ihe unmixed wtne.^ I think the article is 
good. 

2- 3- 

ov8' ci 0aX^ ficv oSro9 aiirfv rrfv vrfiv 
€)^€i raXavnav ichrf fyo) 8* ^fi[ov]s o^rov^. 

What sense has \yia ifiovg aprovg, * I have my loaves' ? 
It may be doubted whether there is room for two letters in 
the gap. I propose to add to the many proverbs in 
Herondas one more, and to read iyw Se fivg aprovg (scil. 
rpiiyw), ^ I am like a mouse nibbling loaves,' i.e. living 
from hand to mouth. — {Academy, November 7, 1891). 

2. 10. 

The end of this line seems to have run 

IXxci wpotrrdmjv [i/iov] Manrqv. 

The last stroke of the N in l^iov is legible. Mennes was, 

Ra 
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I suppose, the name of the Trpoararijc of Battarus. The 
name Mcyvijc* gen. Mcvvlbi, occurs Nic. Dam. Fr. 53 (Pape- 

Benseler). — {Academy^ January 16, 1892). 

2. 12. 

This verse in the papyrus ends thus, ic . . . wvayx^^ 
Setting this beside the mention of the fistic exploits of 
Thales in the previous verse, it seems likely that Battarus 
is describing the athletic powers of Thales, and I read kSv 
vv cL'yx^^ : * he is strong enough to throttle a boar.' Cf. 
Arist. Lys, 81, . . . kclv ravpov ayxoiQ^ — {Academy j Jan. 16, 
1892). 

2. 27. 

olx^ff riiuv 17 dXccop^ 
T^s iroXxo^f aySp€i, icd0* ora> a'€fJLVvv€<rd€ 
T^v avrovo/juijv v/tccov 0aA.^s Xvcrei. 

The first principle of the dialect of Herondas is this : 
while he uses the open form, he invariably employs the 
contract pronunciation. There is absolutely nothing in 
the mimes which will justify vpiwv pronounced as a cretic 
save this solitary passage. Some may quote UvOitOy i. 76. 
But that is not a parallel case, for there is no contract 
form nt;0<i5 : and if the nominative of that word is UvOiriCf 
its genitive should be UvOdwf a form used by Herodotus, 
and, perhaps, to be restored to Herondas. The nomina- 
tive of UvOiuj is UvOri^. Disregarding this and looking at 
the cases of fipuQ and ifitiQ only, we find Yipdov six times 
dissyllabic, fipiag once dissyllabic ; vfiiu)v once dissyllabic ; 
v/kIoc twice dissyllabic ; not to count the times when they 
are written, as well as pronounced dissyllables : and never 
trisyllabic. We must, therefore, correct 

r^v avTOvofiirjv Xv/xewv 0aA^ Xvcrei. 

* A ruflBan like Thales will destroy your independence.' 
For Xvfitifv, a spoiler and ravisher, which is just what 
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Thales was, cf. Isocr., 187 B, acor^pac aXAa fiY7 Xv/isaii^ac Tdv 

^Wiivwv. It is applied to highway robbers by Euripides, 
Archel. Fr.j 260, iiravG oSovpov^ Xvfi^wvac. For its sense of 
ravisher, corrupter of women, cf. Eur. Hipp.^ 1068 ; Xv/ieoivac 
yvvaiKoiv; Soph. Aj\^ 573, 6 \v\itiiv ifi6c. — {Academy ^ Dec. 
19, 1891). 

2. 71. 

2y9pa9 
aol 0v€T<a hrcl rol fi 2v i(€<f>v<nja'€y 
cSsTTcp <^iXi7nrov ^ 2afi<(> icor' 6 BpiyKOs* 

So I write these lines, rof fi av is a probable* correction 
of Mr. Hicks {Classical Review^ October, 1892), which alsp 
occurred to myself for rovyiav of the papyrus. Whether we 
read OfXiTnrov, OiAtvov, or OtXccn-ov, I do not much care ; 
but, in any case, it should be the accusative. The meaning 
is : * old age, let him thank you ; otherwise he would have 
blown me out with rage, as Brenchus once did Philippus 
in Samos.' * Lenit albescens animos capillus,' with pan- 
dars as well as poets. BplyKoc, I suppose, is Ionic for 

Bpayxocy as (iipBOpov for jiapaOpov. 

2. 77. 

aXX* lio^T* oAk^ 
Oapa-iiov \i\ovff cXjoi/x' Sv — ct ®aX^ tvq. 

* If you talk of courage, I would boldly hunt down a 
lion — if that lion were Thales.' So I wrote {Academy^ 
January 16, 1892), and Professor Tucker's Xiovr iSoip,^ av 
appeared (from Australia) the next week, and these, I 
think, were the only two emendations published taking 
this form. Biicheler now reads Xlovr ayxotfi av, which is 
hyperbolical, I think. 

^ The only conjecture which can passage can be produced where r6¥ ft* 
contend against it is Dr. Jackson's r^y is used, and not rhv ifi4. 
fA iv. But I don't know whether a 
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2. 80. 

ipas fjv /A€V urcos MvpraXi/Si ovScv Sctvov, 
fyo) 8c TTvpccov* ravra Sovs cKCiv' cf ci9* 

P. has irvpc . v . Biicheler has the credit of having first 
published irvpoivfor irvps . v of the papyrus {Rheinische Mus.^ 
Oct., 1 891), a conjecture which I published shortly after 
in ignorance that he (as well as Mr. Hardie) had forestalled 
me. But the papyrus clearly points to irvgiviv ; and this 
goes far to defend this form of the genitive plural of vvp6cj 
which is testified to by excellent MSS. of Herodotus in 2. 
2. 36, and is read by such high authorities as Gaisford and 
Schweighauser. See Jelf, § 89. 3, for a defence of it. — 
{Academy, Jan. 16, 1892). 



3. 7- 

icat yap ovB* airapKt.va'iv 
at axrrpayaXai.j AafiTrpLCKe. 

Dr. Rutherford, in his second edition, and Herwerden 
rightly restore al BopKaSeg for the gloss al aarpayaXaLy though 
neither of them ascribes the correction to its proper 
author, Mr. Hardie [Academy ^ Oct. 17, 1891). Biicheler 
unwisely keeps al a(TTpayaXai, remarking that the second 
syllable is * producta praeter morem.' That alone is 
enough to condemn it. But what of the feminine form ? is 
it not * praeter morem'? Although I believe ai SopKuSeg 
is right, it may be worth suggesting that Herondas wrote 
ai (TTpoyyvXai. I think it possible that al (rrpoyyvXai may 
have been a name for * knuckle bones,' which always had 
rounded endSy and were only marked on four sides, as con- 
trasted with regular dice, kuj3o(, which were marked on all 
six sides. — {Academy, J dcn. 16, 1892). 
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3. IT- 
TV fjLT^Kfyr^ oMiv olov 'Affiiyv ^Xc^as 
ypdifrQ fjL€v ov8cF KoXov, €K S' oXrfv (vajf. 

So I wrote in the Academy last October, giving r\v for 
Kr\v ; and so now Biicheler, I am glad to see, has edited. 
The K slipped in from the beginning of 13, 14, 15. This is 
the only change necessary. * Unless, perhaps, he, scowl- 
ing at it as though it were Hades (writes nothing fair on 
it indeed, but) scratches (the wax) off all of it.' 

I have written * writes' to *but' in a parenthesis to 
mark the fact that the main statement is contained in 
(vop ; the statement ypa\l/y fiiv ov^iv is an incidental paren- 
thetic denial, and ovSiv is quite legitimate; see Madvig, 
Greek SynLy 207. i. fiXixpac, not exactly * looking at it,' 
which sense of /SXeVecv, with simple accusative, is late, but 
rather * regarding it,' * viewing it,' the mental notion com- 
bining with the physical, it being in his view a Hades ; 
* seeing in it a Hades.* 

3.50. 

ofyrj 8* 6icoio>s r^v poxtv XeXc3rpi;icc 
vaa-av Ka6* vkrjv ota Ai^Xios icvprcvs, 
iv T^ $aXda<rjiiTU}fJLp\v ttjs iorjs rpiPiov* 

Why this gird at the fishermen of Delos ? If, as I 
believe, the scene of all the mimes is placed in Cos, it is 
difficult to see why the Delians are selected as types of 
creel-fishermen who must have been plentiful in Cos. I 
think Heron das wrote SiiXaio^. This word is often a 
dactyl, and is so in Herondas, 7. 39. -« and -i| are often 
confounded in MSS., and, I think, this confusion is more 
than once found in our papyrus. The * wretched ' life of 
fishermen, * famelica hominum natio ' is often satirized. — 
[Academy f Jsin. 16, 1892). 
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3. 56-58. 

dXX' c7 rt froi, Aofurpio'Ktf koI pCov irp^^tv 
iaOkriv rcXoicv otSc, Kdyafflov KvpauK^ 
HXatra'ay avnp MrjrpoTifiri^ firf tncipxto' 
l$€i yap ov&^ fi€iov. 

So I write the third verse. * Don't be a bit less angiy 
with him than I am. For he will be all the better for it.' 
In the papyrus ^^ comes before ^Xaaaovy and the end of the 
verse runSy /uiyrpocn^f) iinvx^o. The shifting of the /ifi was 
first proposed, I think, by Dr. Jackson. But the chang^es 
of Mrirportfiri to MrirpoTl/xtig^ and of iwBvxeo to airipxio^ seem 
to be equally necessary. The original verse ending 
M>)rpor£/L(i}c /Line 'tc/o^co, one juijc was omitted, and the other 
changes followed. Metrotime was angry with her boy: 
but she had uttered no imprecation on him, and does not 
ask the schoolmaster to utter any. For <nrip\iaBal nviy of. 
Herod. 5. 33. There are traces of alteration towards the 
end of the verse. 



3- 71- 

I only pause for a moment at this verse to express my 
entire concurrence with Dr. Rutherford's most clever 
emendation : 

furj, fwy, iKcrcvo) ^irpCdKC Trpos cc twv Movctcwv, 

an emendation which is as convincing as it is out of 
the common. The papyrus has XafiirpiaKe corrected from 
TrpofTirpiGKB. 
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3-87. 

So the verse ends in P. I write ovk iw XrjKah or, nearer 
still to P, and perhaps better, oiS' iw XriKaty * but I won't 
have you leave off.' For Si in dialogue cf. oiS' iirejivfidOriVy 
4. 53 ; perhaps tyw 81, i. 3 (where, however, I would write 
ayw wSt), — {Academyj Oct. 24, 1891). 

3- 74-76. 

Biicheler's arrangement of these verses is probably 
right. But it was first proposed by Mr. Hardie {Academy^ 
October 17, 1891) and Mr. Jevons (October 31, 1891). He 
reads : 

dAA' cTs TTonypos, KdrroXc, wore kox vepvds 
ovScts <r* cTraivco'cicv ovB' okov x^ptf^ 
ol fiv^ 6/x,oai)9 Tov aibripov rpdr/ovaiv. 

P has oKwc X^P^^y ^^^ o'^^c is corrected to okou.* * No 
one even selling you would have a good word for you, not 
even where mice eat iron,' not even in the most bare and 
poverty-stricken parts of the world ; Biich. compares Seneca 
Apoc. 7, *venisti hue ubi mures ferrum rodunt,' said of 
Hades. But Biicheler is surely wrong in giving ra, to in 
79, and rendering it * tax ! tax!' * swish! swish !' It surely 
is * mamma.' In 85 : 

?rpos 0*01 )3(iXco) TOV fivv Td\ ^ ^Xco) ypv(ji% 

he, probably rightly, takes fivv to be * a gag.' It seems 
possible that the verb npoafiaXiw is selected because it is 
the proper word for setting an animal at a person : Dem., 
332, Sxrirep Oripia fiot wpoafiaWovrofv — ^ I will set the mouse 
at you ' ! 

* Zkcos may, however, be sound, and may be merely a gloss : cf. &Sy and ut 
mean the same thing as Skou, which twice in Catullus. 
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4. 16. 

fiirpa. Herwerden says, * nova vox'; and Biicheler only 
refers to the Epidaurian inscriptions. But the Word is in 
Hesychius : laTga: inaQoX Oepawdag. 



4. 39- 

^iXiy. I suppose ^iXri to be a proper name. Pape 
quotes several instances of it. Cynno, both here and in 
72, addresses her friend as ^/Xiy ; while the latter never 
calls Cynno ^fXi| only, butj Ki;vvo7, Kwvl, Ki/vi/a, or ^tAi| 
Kuvvoi. 

4. 46-51. 
I propose to write this di£Eicult passage thus : 

XaCfiaarpov,' ov&* opyy <r€ Kfyqyvqv ovSc 
P€prjXoi atvct* TravTa)(^ 8' unj KCto'ai. 
fiaprvpo/iaiy Kv8tXXa, rov Oeov tovtov 
d>9 lie fJL€ #ca€is ov OiXovaai olSrjo'aL' 
fiapTvpOfiaLf <t>'qfJi'\ €<ro"€T* rjp.ip7i K€Lvrj 
Iv "§ TO pp€y/ia TOVTO T(u9s ^vpo^ kvtJo"€1. 

I give oiSe twice instead of ovre twice ; i<nj before Kuaaiy 
although I cannot read a letter in the fac-simile. Mr. 
Kenyon, however, has read Si<TayKi<Tai. Kang in i and 4 
with Dr. Jackson, eaaer' injiipri Kctvij was proposed by 
myself in the Academy of Oct. 24, 1891, for 2c <^« '''whv 
Keivyy and has since been edited by van Herwerden. For 
the desperate rwvavpog of the last verse, I venture to write 
Twvgj t.e, the Ionic form of rave, * big,' which we may sup- 
pose had a contract form ravq^ of which the Ionic would be 
Tiaivqy as 0(oii/ia for Oavfiay and Svpoc* The meaning of the 
verses as I write them is : * Greedy-gut as you are, and 
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useless of disposition, not even a heathen praises you, but 
you are always the same lazy thing ! I call yon god to 
witness, Cydilla, how you enrage me, in spite of myself! 
I call him to witness, I say, that a day shall come in 
which a stout Syrian slave shall give your noddle a 
combing for you!' 

4- 56. 

oV €fiya ; KOivrjv ravr' cpcts ^ABrp/avqv 
yXvi/rai TO. KoXa' \aipeTia 8c Sccnroiva. 

Koivnv is undoubtedly corrupt. First, it gives no sense. 
Secondly, there is a mark of some sort over the o in the 
papyrus. This may possibly mean that the o is to be 
omitted. In that case Kilvnv {kivtiv) would mean ^ yonder 
Athene,' said by the lady pointing to a statue of the 
goddess. But I think it possible Herondas wrote Kcffiiv, 
*a Coan Athene.' There was no Coan Athene; she was 
not a patroness of Cos, as she was of Athens, and that is 
just the point. *You would say that Athene had come 
and taken Cos under her protection, and produced her 
lovely works among us.' Hence the lady adds xaigina Si 
Sc<nroiva, *my homage to our Lady.' Having omitted 
Athene's name in the list of divinities invoked at the 
beginning of the poem, the superstitious woman now 
supplies the omission. — (Oct. 24, 1891). ' 



4- 74. 

I should decidedly prefer tlAtv : * won one thing, and 
was refused another.' — {Academy y Jan. 16, 1892). 
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4. 93-95. 
Ladt: 

jcoi IvX firj Xd$jf ili€p€iy, 
COTTALE : 

rijs vyai;s Xm. 

Lady: 

vpoirSos' ^ yap ipouriv 
fi€[C]wv d/iapn/<rct vyCrjs ri r^ fjLoiprjS' 

So I propose to write. In the last verse P. has 

fi€ . (i)v apjoprrvqfrqvyvris rt nys fioiprj^. 

The sense seems to me this. The lady tells her maid 
not to forget to make an offering for health herself. 
Cottale, with no superfluous brevity in her litany, says : 

* I too want health.* This arrangement was, quite rightly, 
given by Rutherford. Now, it seems she makes an offer- 
ing which her mistress thinks is too scanty, who says, 

* give more ; otherwise being short in your dues you will 
miss somewhat of your share of health.' fxdwv is technical 
as regards sacrifices; cf. ixHaywyiiv. The aphaeresis of the 
V in vylr]Q is defended by the aphaeresis of the i in iKavaty 
3.81, while the form vyir] occurs just above vs. 86. This n 
is characteristic of Herondas: cf. i. 8; 3. ; 4. 33 ; 5. 73; 
7. 63. — (Nov. 7, 1891, partly). 

5. I and 15. 

Inextricable confusion has been most unnecessarily in- 
troduced into this poem by taking -yacrrpwv in these verses 
to be a proper name. The man's name is plainly stated 
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to be Davus in w. 67, 68, which do not appear to me to 
present any diflSculty. 

ovro), Kara fivos oDcrTrep, 17 Aaov rifii;. 

* thus let Davus's penalty be adjusted, as though against 
a mouse/ Which means either that Davus*s fate is of no 
more account in his jealous mistress's eyes than that little 
beast's ; or it means that Davus, punctured with the 
tattooing needle, recalled to Bitinna's mind the picture of 
a mouse riddled with a pitchfork. One or other of these 
may have been the meaning of the proverb Kara /luoc 
oXc0poi/; and Plant. Bacch. 4. 8. 46-8, agrees very well 
with the second interpretation: 

Si tibist machaera, at nobis vervina est domi, 
Qua quidem te faciam, si tu me inritaveris, 
Confossiorem soricina naenia : 

* More riddled through than an expiring mouse.* yaorpoiy 
was not known as a proper name in the age of Herondas, 
not for centuries after; its only meaning was *fat-paunch': 
and it is so used by Archilochus who called Pittacus 
yaoTQiovy and by Aristophanes who makes Charon apply it 
to Bacchus. The first line should run : 

Xeyc fW)i (TV, yaarpiav rip inrepKop^ ovro). 

The papyrus gives i|8. — {Academy, October 24, 1891, and 
November 7, 1891). 

Herwerden has since edited 1lp\ but reads impKoptig. 
The latter verb is possible, but I cannot find that Theognis 
uses it, as Herwerden says; I can only find (Theog. 1158) 
viTipKopioaiQ from vwipKopivvvfjii. 
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5. 20j 21. 

Ik&vOij <l>rjfiC' Set <r orcvvcjc' cl &>vXo9 
icat rpcts vTTcp o'cv fivas HOtfKa yivaKTJCctv. 
(U9 fi^ KoXutq yivoLTO TTiiiipji KiCvg 

So I am glad to say Biicheler reads, with a fiill stop at 
yivwoKHVy which governs drcuvsKo, as in 6. 61. In previous 
editions there was no stop, as if the following verse 
depended on ytvwaKuvy making an impossible construction. 
I proposed this change {Academy ^ Jan. 16). There is, I 
think, a strongly marked stop in the fac-simile. 

5. 43- 

^817 ^iJMfjLdprei o-ot iav ovros i/y^rat. 

The last syllable of iav is long, so the reading is im- 
possible. Rutherford, followed by Herwerden, gives : 

which contains two elisions, neither of which could take 
place even in Herondas. Prodelision or aphaeresis will 
not shelter them; for prodelision, except after a few 
monosyllables, can only take place in arsis; and this 
would not cover the second elision here, for it would 
introduce a spondee in the fourth foot. Biicheler reads : 

introducing an impossible hiatus of a short syllable, and 
totally ignoring the false quantity in lav. I take this 
opportunity of saying that I do not believe a single case 
of hiatus exists in Herondas beyond — (i) such well-known 
and legitimate cases as & ava^, W ctrri, 2^, Ifi ; and (2) his 
favourite hiatus of a long monosyllable in the first foot of 
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a resolved arsis. This is abundant in Herondas. It does 
not exist in Greek Iambic verse, tragic or comic, else- 
where.' On the other hand, it abounds in Latin comedy, 
and it is fair to surmise that Livius and Plautus, the 
creators of the Latin system, founded their usage on that 
of Herondas, and perhaps other authors of his age who 
have perished. As to the verse before us, it may be 
easily brought under this latter head by writing : 

^817 '<^a/iapT€4 0*01 orav outos lyy^ai. 

* Be ready to go with him the moment he leads you/ — 
{Academy^ Jan. 16). 

5- 59i 60. 
Cydilla. 

Op%i OK(0^ VVV TOVTOV iK PCt}^ S\#CCt9 

is ras dvayicas, IIvppc ; [vaij fia rovrovs ae 

TOVS 8uO KuStXA.* CTTO^C^ '^fl€p€(OV ir€VT€ 

vap' 'Avri8o>p<^ ra? 'A;(atica9 KCivas 
i.^/trp^v eOijKas rots a-tfivpoio'i rpiPovra. 

I am glad to see that Biicheler has adopted a reading 
which is practically the same as the above, which I pro- 
posed in the Academy of January 16. The papyrus gives 
n uppity 6/ia TovrovQ. Biicheler reads Uyppiti ; al, fxa Tovrovg^ 
taking Cydilla to be the speaker, as I do, and rovrovg rove 
Svo to be Cydilla's two eyes, as I proposed : cf. 6. 23, /xa 
rovTovQ rowc yXvKiag^ 0fAij MiyrpoT, where there can be no 
doubt that (as I proposed in the Academy of September 26, 
1 891) o^OaXfiovg is the ellipse: cf. Theocr. 6. 22 : 

ov, TOVTOV Tov &a yXvKvv ^ vodoprjfii, 
7 As distinct from crasis or aphaeresis. 
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a view now also adopted by Biicheler against Ruther- 
ford's QiovQ and Headlam's iracSac. But /xa is not known 
ever to govern a case ; it is only an exclamation. If it 
did govern a case it would, I suppose, observe the same 
rule as fia, viz. that it can only be used in negative 
sentences, unless where joined with val. I confess I 
should like to throw this rule overboard here, and read 
UvQ^ltiy fia TovTovg ac, but it is safer, I think, to read Ili/ppe, 
a clipped form of Uvppirij like Kwvt for Kuwoe, Korr/c for 
KJrraXocy UpltTKi for Aa/uirpiaKE, and to suppose that the 
scribe did not like to write IIuppE, and making the lines 
too long by writing the full form, was obliged to omit 
va(, 

5- 73. 
Kv8iXA,a, firj Xvirctrc fi€. 

This is generally corrected to fifi jue XwTrctrc, but Cydilla 
alone is addressed, not as one of several intercessors, 
therefore the plural cannot stand. Read fxfi n Xvwti /lie, or 
firi juc Xvwit T«. — {Academy y January 16, 1892). 



5. 77- 

ov, rrjv rvpawov, dAA' cTTctVcp ovk otSev k, t. X. 

The papyrus gives ou . ijv rvpawov. The third letter 
was, I think, <t, and my reading is an emendation of a 
scribe's mistake. I write oiJ, Trjv rvpawov, *No, by the 
queen,' probably a traditional oath in Cos, which may 
have come down from the days of Artemisia, Queen of 
Caria {Academy^ November 7, 1891). This reading is 
adopted by Biicheler. * By the dog,' * by the goose,' * by 
the cabbage,' are known oaths ; * by the queen ' seems a 
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more natural oath, especially in a woman's mouth, than any 
of these : cf. Lucian, CatapL 1 1 ; he makes a dead ri/pavvoc 
say that when alive his subjects swore by him : SAwc 8/oicoc 
^i' aurocc cy(5. 

6. 63. 

I do not think this line has been correctly explained. 
Biicheler renders *domi autem operatur venumque dat 
furtim/ But where else but at his own house or shop 
would he, under any circumstances, work? The true 
meaning is, I suggest, * he traffics from house to house, 
selling his goods by stealth.' Cerdon dared not set up a 
shop for fear of the publicans ; he went round peddling his 
goods. ipyaKtaOai often means * to trade,' * traffic/ 

6. 68. 

IBovaa f('[avt]27 T&fifuiT* i(€KVfi7p^a. 

So I propose to fill up the gap. Mr. Kenyon only 
gives fi . . . .J but the last letter seems to me to be if in the 
fac-simile, and the iota is often omitted. I admit that the 
beginning of the second letter does not look like the 
beginning of a, but rather i or ly. But I cannot agree with 
Biicheler that the last letters look like -a»c. He reads 
iXkijg : * limis oculis.' ajjiXXy would suit the papyrus better 
than anything, but could scarcely be right. — (November 7, 
i8qi). 

6. 97-112. 

Metro takes her departure, and Coritto at once orders 
her servant to * count the spoons.' I have no doubt that 
that is the sense of these six lines. They are unfortunately 
very much worm-eaten, and the only lines which I feel able 

VOL. VIII. S 
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to restore with much confidence are the two last. But I 
suggest they may have run somehow thus : 

vyuuv€, M[i;rpoi, voXXdr v^aX /ta r[oK] X^*¥^^4 
^/xi[K] ^[iXiT^cZcr' «]s Tf rrpf Ovpfjv Kkeura^ 
avr[i7 <r]v [«/>«]Tofy]> IIwX^ Ko^afiidpfffa'aL 
ai dXfcurtSjcf [rpcts c^ cro]ai curi, twv re aipifmf 
avrrj [rpti;icas]' ov yap dXXa fl'o/»^cv[o't] 
Jipv[i]0[€s avr]a4 k^v rpi^ rt? ^ KoXvtf, 

ntoXt is a suggestion of Mr. Headlam's for TuXXf, which 
I had proposed. The papyrus seems to have i^. The 
sense I give is : * Shut the door first thing, Polis, and 
count whether the three goblets are safe, and exactly 
thirty alpai. For, sure enough, birds like this pillage one^ 
even if one fosters them in one's bosom/ I feel pretty 
sure of iropOivtTi and StpviO^g. Metro, like an ungrateful 
pet bird nurtured in Coritto's bosom (cf. m sinu tenere of 
Lesbians sparrow), is ready to steal her goods and spoil her 
furniture. For nopOovai^ pillage, plunder, cf. Eupolis, 2. 
495 (Meineke), rapyipia wopOHrai; Ar. AcA. 164; AnthoL 
Pal. 5. 58. The other readings are merely tentative, ai a\ 
is clear at the beginning of the fourth verse, so our choice 
seems limited to aXovpylSeg and aXicujSmSec; the latter means 
a kind of shoes; but I prefer to coin the diminutive aXeiatg ; 
or some form denoting a salt-cellar is possible. The only 
meanings of the word alpa hitherto known are — i, darnel ; 
2, a hammer. It may have meant some domestic implement 
like a spoon. — {Academy, Jan. 16, partly). 



6. QI. 
AAA' oZv TOT ov)(l Tovs Sv* cT^cs €K\v<rai ; 

I have not seen Photius, Xvoarai . wyfiaeTai quoted on 
this use of iKkieiv for * to buy.' 
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7. 9. 

I think the ninth line ended with vSpaii//. I am led to 
this belief by the fact that Mr. Samuel Weller, a great 
observer of men and manners, addresses the fat boy with 
the words * Come, wake up, young dropsy? I would also 
appeal to the fifth verse, ttoXiv KadeuSciCy which seems to 
have, by some prenatal association, inspired Mr. Wardle's 
apostrophe of the same obese buttons, *Joe! d — n that 
boy, he's gone to sleep again !' 

7. 85. 

ifivXacra-e xa . a^ avra. 

icXpffac and icXefdac, which have been suggested by 
myself and others, will not do, as both a are certain, and 
I now think Herondas wrote Ka\paQj * you'd better swallow 
thentf and guard them safe.' This hyperbolical absurdity 
is in keeping with Metro's sarcastic warning, that the cats 
would steal the coin. I think I see the right-hand corner 
of the yp in the fac-simile. 

7. 117. 

clip' ^pcF ovXi^fK] )3ovs 6 Xajcruras v/tas. 

So [or, if necessary, o/o'] I propose to write for i/zoip^ 
apiipiv oirXi}, which does not admit of construction. 

In conclusion, let me say one word on the worth of 
Herondas as a writer. He has, it seems to me, been very 
much underrated. Although he has not the charm and 
grace of Theocritus, he possesses very great and un- 
common merit of his own. There is a certain quiet reserve 
in all his pieces, a calm classicality, which never palls 
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upon the reader. His pieces grow in &vour the oftener 
they are read. In dramatic power he is at least equal to 
Theocritus. His mimes are so many genre pictures, in 
which the subjects are chosen from the commonest scenes 
of every-day life, but painted with dexterous touch and in 
striking colours. His characters are all individuals. The 
staid Mandris, the Penelope of the Mimes ; the shameless 
Battarus, with his coarse jests and reckless self-humilia- 
tion ; that really noble picture of the women in the temple 
of Aesculapius, which contains some of the simplest and 
most dignified lines in Grreek literature; the furious, 
jealous, changeable Bitinna ; those lewd, gossiping queans, 
Coritto and Metro ; the chattering, chaffering, bald-headed 
shoemaker — these are portraits which, once surveyed, live 
distinctly in the mind. Herondas is the Teniers of Greek 
literature. 

A. PALMER. 
April 2, 1892. 
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THE MADRID MS. OF MANILIUS. 

IT is a remarkable proof of the neglect which has fallen 
on astrology and astrological writers in the nine- 
teenth century, that a complete collation of the earliest 
and best MS. of Manilius has only* recently been made, and 
that what seems to be one of the best copies of the MS. 
discovered by Poggio at S. Gallen, a little before 1420, is 
as yet an arcanum. Woltjer* (1881), I believe, was the 
first scholar who announced to the world the existence of 
this treasure at Madrid ; a short account of it was included 
by Hartel in vol. i. of the Bibliotheca Patrum Hispaniensis, 
P« 454> cf. p. 418, but without any excerpts by which its 
value and relation to other MSS. might be estimated. 

In the Easter vacation of 1892, I visited Madrid with 
the object of seeing and collating this codex. For this 
my previous study of Manilius,* especially a prolonged 
examination of the Vossianus secundus, partly at Leyden, 
and partly in the Bodleian, whither it was sent by the 
courtesy of the directors of the Leyden Library, M. de 

* By Prof. P. Thomas, in his Lucn- ' Some of the results of my study of 

brationes Manilianae, Ghent, 1888: Manilius are published in my NocUs 

' De Manilio poeta, Groningae, ManUiafuu^ Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1881. 1891. 
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Rieu and M. de Vries, had sufficiently prepared me. It is 
my conviction that the light which this MS. throws on not 
a few passages of Manilius' poem will tend to a great en- 
largement of interest in this forgotten fragment of Roman 
literature. 

The MS. is in the Biblioteca Nazional, numbered M 31^ 
in form a small folio. At the top of fol. 1* a modern hand 
has written Manilii Asironomicon & Statii Papinii sylvat 
et Asconius Pedtanus in Ciceronemet Valerti Placet nonnulla. 
Immediately below is Manil. i. 83, et qdcuque sagax temp- 
tando repperit usus, and the rest of the poem onwards. 
The last verse of B. v. forms the fifth line of fol. 54». 
The succeeding folios to the end of 63^ are blank ; on 64*^ 
begin the Silvae of Statius ; of this a collation was made 
by Lowe, which Prof. Gotz has allowed Mr. Moriz Krohn 
to use for his forthcoming edition. Not wishing to inter-^ 
fere with Mr. Krohn I made no collation of this part 
of the MS., though from the cursory inspection I gave ta 
it, I should suppose it to be one of the best copies of the 
Silvae. 

What seems to be another portion of the same codex 
is now a separate codex of the same size, x. 81, but 
written in a different hand, resembling, if my memory does 
not belie me, that of the famous Trau MS. of Petronius, now 
in the Paris Library. This MS. (x. 81) contains, besides 
other matter, the Commentary of Asconius on Cicero's 
Orations and part of Valerius Flaccus' Argonautica (i.-iv* 
317). I collated part of the Asconius for my friend Mr. 
A. C. Clarke, Fellow of Queen's College, but there seemed 
to be few readings of importance. The Valerius I did not 
examine. 

To return to the Manilius. The writing of B. I. is, at 
starting, very large, clear, and careful, somewhat in the 
Gothic style, and possibly in imitation of an earlier form 
of writing. By degrees the hand becomes smaller ; a pal- 
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pable and very distinct diminution begins on fol. 4*, at the 
sixth line from the bottom after Ex simili dictum cepheiis- 
que et casteppa and begining Ne uacuutn solts fulgentem d. 
orbem. But on fol. 4^ it begins to be large again, though 
it soon becomes smaller; and this smaller hand, but in 
varying degrees of smallness, is retained through the rest 
of the poem from fol. 7^ onwards, the first four verses of 
which are large, the next smaller, the remainder smaller 
still. The pages are correspondingly different in number 
of verses ; the first page has 40; fol. 7^ 46; fol. 8% 40; and 
40 is the usual number, in the Silvae as well. 

I could wish that a more practised expert than myself 
had pronounced on the date of the MS. H artel fixes it 
vaguely as 1400- 1500; but if it be a copy of the MS. dis- 
covered by Poggio, it can hardly be earlier than 1420. 
And a copy of Poggio's MS. it would seem to be from its 
close agreement with the Vossianus secundus. For these 
two MSS. have some very remarkable particulars in which 
they disagree with all the early MSS. of Cent, x., xi., xii., 
and cannot have been derived from any of them. And if 
they did not stem from these, it is a natural inference that 
they stem from the MS., no doubt of considerable antiquity, 
which Poggio discovered (14 17-1418) at S. Gallen.* The 
Italians, who mention thejindtng of Manilius by Poggio, 
had no more idea that earlier MSS. of the poet were in 
existence than of Asconius' Commentary on Cicero^ or 



^ The other MS., which contains 
(fol. 26b-64b) the Asconius, and (65 b 
to end) Val. Flaccus i.-iv. 317, pre- 
ceded, fol. 1-17, by the chronicle of 
Sigebert, has at the end of the Val. 
Flacc. the following suhscripHo : — 

C. ualeri flacci argonauticon. Hoc 
fragmentum repertum est in monas- 
terio sancti galli prope constantiam 
XX milibus passuum una cum parte Q. 



asconii pediani. deus concedat alteri 
ut utrumque opus reperiat (sic) perfec- 
tum. Nos quod potuimus egimus. 
• • Poggius florentinus . . 
This MS. (X 81) is not written iu the 
same handwriting as M 31. The 
general character of the writing of 
X 81 is more modem than M 31. The 
Chronicon Sigeberti (fol. 1-17) is in a 
straggling hand not uncommon in the 
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Statius' Stlvae, both of which, with part of Val. Flaccus's 
Argonauttcaj were discovered by Poggio about the same 
time. 

The most signal agreements of M with Voss" are : — 

1. After II. 902 

Bellaque morbonim caecis pugnantia tells 

M and Voss' have a half verse — 

« 

per tanta pericula mortis 

which is not found in the other MSS., though lacob states 
that a vacant space for one complete line has been left in 
the Lipsiensis of the eleventh century. It is noticeable 
that in M the half-verse is written in capitals — 

PER . TANTA • PERICVLA . MORTIS 

the first word, per, in a line with the first word of 902. 
The capitals point to something unusual, but I do not 
know what. Ordinarily in M the lemmata marking the 
different sections of the subject which occupy each book 
(see Thomas' collation of the Gemblacensis) are so written, 
and these only. But this helps us but little, as the words 
in question are the indubitable remnant of a hexameter 
which has survived in M and Voss', and, so far as is yet 
known, nowhere else. 

2. V. 12, 13 — 

Hinc uocat Orion [magni pars maxima caeli 

Et ratis heroum] quae nunc quoque nauigat astris. 



fifteenth century, and somewhat re- 
sembling the Vossianus secundus of 
Manilius at Leyden. The rest of X 8i, 
the Asconius and Val. Flaccus, is in a 
very set hand, the most predominant pe- 
culiarity of which is the form of final s. 
There are a good many alterations. In 
writing names the praenomen is written 
with a capital, the remainder in ordi- 



nary minuscule, Q. hortensioy Q, 
metello cretico. It is a h\gh\y probabU 
hypothesis that M 31 and X 81 are 
parts of the same MS. : the size of each 
corresponds, though the writing differs. 
But I have not ventured to argue from 
the subscriptio at the end of X .'81 
as if it certainly proved anything for 
M31. 
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The words bracketed are in M, Voss', not in the other 
MSS. collated by lacob, neither the Gemblacensis, Lip- 
siensis, Cusanus (x., xi., xii. cent.), nor Voss* (xv.). They 
are necessary to the sense, and look genuine. 

3. After III. 159 J/ and Voss^ have, written in form of a 
verse, Quomodo adaper [adapet Voss') signa de sontbus amnri 
{? antnrt)y M; aumri Voss*, a mysterious sequence 
hitherto unexplained, but not found in the other MSS. 

4. The verse A sole ad lunam {alund M) numerabis 
{munerabisM) in (pm Voss') or dine partes (iii. 188) is found 
in M, Voss', and not in any other MS. collated by lacob. 

5. The vv. m. 404-6 are omitted by J/, Vosf^ not in 
other MSS. 

6. V. 422, Etsenibus uires sumetfituitiinquefigurat^ occurs 
again after 425 in this form et senibus uiresonabit aqua 
nunc aequore mersas (that is, half of 422 combined with the 
ending of 425) in both M and Vossl^^ but with this diflFer- 
ence that in Voss^ senibus is written seniby (see Noct 
Manil. p. 180). 

In the following passages the agreement of M and 
Voss* is remarkable : — 

IV. 21$. Denique et in ambiguo. 
et om, G (Gembl.). 
216. rectoris tegens M; rectore tegens Vos^\ rectoris egens G. 
350. sic manet ingrati Capricornus crimine turpiil/; ingratus G. 
460. octauae similis secumseque peracta M, Voss^ ; decumaeque 

G. 
451. fraud a -^, Vos^\ fraudata G. 
476. cludunt -/Jf, Vos^\ claudunt G. 
515. findens ^, Voss^ \ fundens G. 
531. exsutus -^, Vos5^\ exutus C 

623. aurumque M^ Voss^ , arcumque G; Taurumque ilfaw7/«x. 
V. 16. diuitis detauri -^, Voss^; diuitis auri C 

64* totaque habitabit in oxhtM, Vos^\ totoque h. in orbe (?; 
totaque h. in urbe Maniltus. 
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V. 107. Abniptumqne patri M, Vos^\ Abniptamque G. 

136. Suspensas trepitus M^ Vo5s^\ Suspensas trepidos G\ Soj^ 

pensa ad sixG^Mws Maniltus. 

137. Ingenies tuisendi M^ Voss^\ ingenium uiscendi G. 
238. tuas — ulmos -/Jf, Voss^; tuos — ulmos G. 

260. Caeruleumque foliis M, Voss^ ; Caeruleum foliis G. 
385. ueneris gaudent M, Voss^; gaudent veneris G. 
415. uero fauet M, Voss*, L ; uero fauit G, 
533. Adquoquet M, Vos^\ et coquet C 

605. exstillat My Vos^\ extollit G. 

606. puella My Voss^ ; puellae G. 

642. uel le bis M^ Vos^ ; uel bis G. 

1 
687. Aepaet M^ Vos^ ; Aepa et G. 

In B. I. the agreement of M with Voss" is very rare. 
The most noticeable is perhaps 812, uenerem intangtty 
where other MSS. have «. inter agit : see Noct. Manil. in 
loo. In B. II. I note the following : — 

II. 44. anguis M^ Voss^, 

76. fontis My Voss^. 

77. partis My Voss*, 
139. Vbera tarn Af, Voss^. 

156. moris i^/, Voss^; mores G, rightly. 

242. tempera Afy Voss^; tempore G. 

495. condito rastro J/; conditor astro Voss^; conditur astro G. 

587. rerum sponso My Voss^ ; reum sponsor Manilius. 

674. partibus My Voss^\ partis G. 

691. racione ^; ratione Vos!i^\ ratio est G. 

692. inferens — poscis M\ inferens — postis Voss^\ infestis — 

possis G, 
694. passum Afy Voss^'y passam G, 
'J 02, numeros Afy Voss"^ ; numeris G. 

730. Qua et hunc M^ Voss"^ ; Quae et hinc O, 

731. pariterque i^, Vo5^\ pariter C 

732. Hie tibi Af, Voss" ; Hie ibi G. 

735. destitueterustum iJ/; destituente iustum Voss^\ destituent 
te iustum G ; destituent eius tum Manilius, 
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II. 737. sicut sunt Mf Voss^\ sicut stant G. 
740. quod sit My Voss^^ G ; quid sit Z. 
764. Vt fluat M, Vos^ ; Et fluat G. 
8 c 6. omni gratia M, Voss^^ G; omnis gloria Cusanus. 
849. interminumque M; intemimumque Voss*; interimum 

quam G, 
859. cardoque My Voss^; caeloque G. 
S68. neu prestit M; non praestit Voss^; neu praestat G; neu 

praestet Cusanus. 
872. supina M, Voss* ; superna G. 
874. fraudat acadat M; fraudat accadaf? Voss^ ; fraudata cadet G. 

881. refulentis -^; refulontis Voss^; cefnlgentis G e/ plen'que. 

882. non ipsi My Voss^; nee ipsi G. 
893. Diuersa M, Voss* ; Aduersa G. 

903. causasque deique M, Voss*, G; causaque deique Cus., 
Voss^ ; causaque dieique (ms. of Corpus Christi College 
at Oxford). 

■920. culmuicque 3f; culmintque Voss* ; culmineque G. 

924. redita My Voss^ ; reddita G. 

-930. incipit Voss*; inscipit ^; suscipit G et plerique, 

936. Nascendumqiie {sic) adque patrum M'y Nascendum patnim- 

que Vos^ ; Nascentum atque patrum G. 

937. Asperum erit templum 3fy Vos^-y Asperum erat tempus G 

et plerique. 

It is observable that the two MSS. M and Voss^ only 
begin to approximate closely to each other after n. 670; 
thenceforward the resemblances are numerous and striking*. 
It is hazardous, in our present imperfect knowledge* to 
attempt an explanation of this phenomenon, but it is very 
marked. I now proceed to B. m. — 

III. 22. magni ^, Vos^; msigno G et plerique. 
23. sint acta M, Voss^; si tacta (?, Cus. 

33. Quorumque My Voss^; Quorum quaeque G, 

34. quid Mf Voss^ ; quod G. 

45. dat My Voss^y G ; det nonnulli. 

63. Euincunt il/, Vos^\ "Et uincuni G et plerique. 
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in. 70. uocarat ^, Vos^.\ MocdiXdJii G et pUrique. 
74. in astris M, Voss^ ; in amis G. 

88. fortuna et M^ Vos^ ; fortunae G ; natufa et C«x., Vos^. 

89. Vtcumque M^ Voss^ ; Vt sit cum G ; Vt cum Z, Cus. 

90. mouet Af, Vos^ ; mouent G et plerique. 

99. concessus M^ Vos^^ G ; concensus n erasa L ; consensus- 

Voss^, 
103. Quoque -^, Vos^\ Quaeque G e/ plenque, 
114. Inpositum ^; Impositum Voss* ; Imposita G et pkrique, 
111. £t socios tenet comitem (committem M) hospitis una Afy 

Voss^ ; Et s. t. et comitantes h. u. G» 
132. Gratoram M^ Voss^\ Fatoram G et plerique. 
177. duplici ^, Vo55^\ duplicem G, 
183. seuus ^; seuus (?r senus Voss^] senis G et pien'que. 
196. natura euescitur M, Voss^; naturae vertitur G etplen'gue. 
219. orientibus ^, Voss^; surgentihus G et plerique. 
246. usn M, Voss^; usus G et pien'que, 
271. est om M, Voss^f habent G et plerique \ ot3l M, Voss^; oras 

G et pien'que. 
283. gelida uergentia M, Voss^; gelidasque rigentia G. 
292. cadendi M, Voss^ ; canendi uel ori/endi G. 
297. signa Mf Voss* ; signis G et pien'que. 

uel ad uel os 

324. ad extremes — axe M, Voss^; ab extreme — axe G. 

325. grauis ^, Voss^; gradus G et pien'que. 

327, ad adoiu (omnium) M\ adorum Voss^\ ab omni G; ad 
omni alii. 

332. limiter octo M^ Voss'^\ limitis octo G ; limitet octo Cus.^ 
Voss^ ; limite recto Manilius. 

343. umbras iJ/, Vos^ \ umbris G. 

345. efficiuntoculos (occulos Voss^^ M, Voss'^ \ efficiunt oculis G* 

348. trahent iJ/, Voss*\ trahet G et pien'que. 

360. meatu M^ Vos^, G ; meatum Z, Cusanus* 

364. edini Voss^\ aeclini ^; acclini G. 

369. uersetur M^ Voss^ ; uersatur G, Cus. 

382. unde redit M, Voss^; unde regit G et pien'que. 

395 • para terrarum M^ Voss^ ; parte terrarum G ; parati terra- 
rum Cus., Voss^> 
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III. 41 1, semper ut astris M, Voss* ; semper in astris G, Cus. 
415. utrumque M^ Voss^; in utrunque G ei sic pkrique. 

419. numerus -^, Voss^\ numtris G e/ plen'que. 

420. quod ademitur utque M, Voss^ ; quot ademit uterque G ; 

utrumque Cus,, Voss^ teste lacoho, 

422. soliscitium M\ solis scit ium Vos^\ solstitium G, 

423. ducit in eas quas M^ Vos^ ; ducito in aequas G» 

430. Traditur geminis M, Vos^\ Traditur et geminis G et 

plerique. 

431. Precedent^, Vos^\ "Procedvint G et plenque. 
446. Contingant Jl/, Voss^; Coniingunt G et plen'gue, 
490. coniunges M, Voss^ ; coniungis G. 

495. subsistet -^, Voss^y G; consistet, Cus. VossK 

498. summa fecerit unum M, Voss^; summam fecerit unam (?. 

507. nosceret Jf, Voss^ ; non feret O et plen'gue. 

511. Quique M, Voss^; Quae G et plerique. 

515. mundum ^, Vos^\ mundi G et plerique. 

516. atque aliis M, Voss^ ; atque illis G et plerique, 

531. requiret M, Voss\ et sic L m.pr. ; requirit G ; reliquit Cus, 

535. aminantur i)/; animantur Vos^\ mimntui G et plerique. 

536. turn J!/) Voss^; dum Cus, 

537. placeat M, Voss^ ; pateat G, Cus., L» 
580. de ee M, Voss^ ; decern G et plerique. 

586. nunc tantum templorum M, Voss^; templorum tantum 

nunc G et plerique. 
593. ni duo M, Voss^, G ; si duo Cus., Voss^. 
595. quadragenus ^, Voss^; quadragenis G. 
604. Tertia forma et summo M, Voss*; Terlia forma est et 

summo G, Cus. 
617. trahant natalis corpore morti M, Voss*', trahet natalis 

corpora morbus G. 
623. emutant -^, Voss^; emiltunt G et plerique. 
629. Tum M, Voss!^; Tunc G; Cum plerique. 
634. in aura M, Voss^; in auras G. 
641. Tunc figit M, Voss^; Tunc fugit G, Cus. et plerique. 
649. a sidere M, Vos^\ ad sydera G et sic plerique. 
659. paritur M, Vos^ ; partitur G et plerique. ducem M, Vos^, 

cum plerisque \ ducens G. 
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III. 66i. a brumae M\ ab mine Vos^-, ad bnimae G et plerique. 
66 1, cum tempora uincat My Voss^\ tarn tempora uincit (?» Z» 

CU9. 

665. dum semina ducit^, Vos:^\ tunc semina ducant G; torn 

plerique lacobo teste. 
668. nequiquam M. Voss^ ; nee cuiquam G, 
676. gerdenda M, Voss^, cum L ; cemenda G et plerique. 

The result of the above examination proves beyond 
doubt that M and Voss^ were copied from the same 
original. The resemblances are of a marked kind, and 
cannot be explained in any other way. But these re- 
semblances are so rare in B. I. as to suggest that one of 
the two MSS. was in this copied from a different fount ; at 
least it is not easy to account otherwise for so considerable 
a deviation. To judge this point adequately, we require, 
however, a fuller collation of Vos^ than has yet been 
published; and this Bechert's forthcoming edition will 
doubtless provide. 

I must now come to the more interesting part of my 
inquiry ; I mean the gains, in point of new readings not 
hitherto known, which the Madrid codex furnishes. 

I. 326, J/ gives thus : — 

Nam Stella uincitur una 
Circulus in media radiat quae maxima frunte 

against G which has in media radians, Bentley made this 
very correction: ^radiat sententia ipsa flagitat,' and so 
long before Bentley, Carrion. 

I. 343> 344 : 

turn magni louis ales fertur in altum 
Adsudet et uolitans gestet ceu fulmina mundi, M, 

G gives : 

Assueto uolitans gestet cui fulmina mundi. 

No one has yet satisfactorily explained Assueto. The 
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Madrid codex suggests that it is a corruption, and pos- 
sibly oi Ad sudum euolitans gestet ecu f. mundt. 
I. 582 : 

Proximus hunc ultra brumalis nomine ftimens M. 

Other MSS. give cingens^ tingens^ tangens. From Hmeits of 
M I elicit limes, 
I. 712: 

Caeruleum findens ingenti lumine mundum M. 

fin gens, G, 

I have shown in vaj Nodes MamltanaCy p. i^^tYiaXjindens 
is the right word here. Hitherto the earliest support for 
this was a correction of the ^Lipsiensis. The scribe of J/ 
has evidently drawn it direct from his original. 

I- 739> of Phaethon : 

Curruque superbus 

• r 

Luxuriat mundo cupit et maiora pa^ente M, 

parente^ G and other MSS. 

Possibly patente is right. Phaethon wantons in the 
Sun's chariot, and aspires to something yet more daring 
in the wide space of sky ; for it would be strained to make 
mundo patente depend on maiora^ as if Phaethon aimed not 
to confine his course to the open sky, but to wander off 
on either side at will. 

I. 742 : 

Deflexum soli to cursu friuisque quadrigis. 

So A/, but rtuts has afterwards been changed to curuts^ 
as G and most MSS. Curuis^ however, is painfully asso- 
nant with cursu preceding, and not very intelligible as 
Latin. M shows that a diflFerent word may lurk concealed, 
possibly Itmisque^ turned slant from their direct onward 
course. So 11. 372, 3, limis is opposed to ex recto. More 
probable is ruidisque^ a rare word, which De Vit in For- 
cellini explains as * falling.' 
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I. 7651 6 : 

Danaumque ad Pergama reges, 
Castra ducum et caeli fmetamque sub Hectore Troiam. 

The V. 1. metamque for uictamque of G and the other 
MSS. is very interesting. The same change of letters 
occurs a little below, I. 776, metor where other MSS. have 
uicioTj and again, IV. 162, Cancer ad ardentem fulgens in 
cardtne ^metam^ where M is the only MS. which gives 
metam^ all the rest having uictam. ^The sagacity of Bentley 
has in this passage again anticipated palseographical 
research. Hence metamque in I. 766 is a strong- side 
support of uictamque^ which the other MSS. have, and I 
think it might have a tolerable meaning. The Milky 
Way, Manilius says, is perhaps the home of the departed 
souls of heroes and ancient worthies : these are the Aeaci- 
dae, the Atridae, Diomede, Ulysses, Nestor, the chiefs of 
Hellas assembled at Troy, and the champions of Troy 
itself, doomed to perish with their city and its leader 
Hector. The preceding words, Castra ducum et caelty have 
been explained, as by Mr. Housman, of the opposing 
camps of chieftains and of gods, some gods ranging them- 
selves for, some against, Troy; but I do not believe that 
this was what the poet wrote or meant. After mentioning 
the Greek chieftains, Manilius would naturally speak of 
the Trojan side. We might expect then that caeli dis- 
guises some word which would state this distinctly. Such 
a word would be Rhesi^ which would easily drop its A, 
Resi. Anyone who remembers the Homeric description 
of the camp of the Trojan allies, and how the Thracians, 
under their king Rhesus, had stationed their own camp at 
its extremity, will feel the propriety of such a combination 
as Castra ducum et Rhesi. The description is II. x. 428- 
435, a notable passage, which might well dwell in the 
memory. What is more, the very words Castra^ ducum^ 
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Rhest are all found in a familiar passage of Ovid's A. A. n. 
i39> MO— 

Pluraque pingebat, subitus cum Pergama fluctus 
Abstulit et Rhest cum duce castra sue, 

and we may well believe that Manilius has borrowed 
Ovid's words here, as he has done in so many other cases : 
see my Nodes Manil.^ p. 171. 

I. 813, 814, are massed together in J/ thus: 

Sunt et iam rarisorti subitas candescere lamas, 

a jumble, of which there seems to be no trace in Voss\ 
The v. 1. lamas for flammas of G and other MSS. is remark- 
able. The combination candens lamna is recurrent — Verr. 
V. 69 ignes candentesque laminae; Hon Epp. i. 13, 36 lamna 
candente; Prop. iv. 7, 35, candescat lamina uernae. The 
broad mass of light sometimes presented by comets might 
not inaptly be so called. 
I. 819: 

Nubila cum longo cessant dispulsa sereno. 

depulsa G and most MSS. 

An excellent v. 1., with every mark of genuineness. 
Li v. XX vi. 17, dispulsa sole nebula aperuit diem^ * dispersed.* 

I. 827 sqq. are thus given by lacob, after G and most 

MSS: 

Quod nisi uicinos agerent occasibus ortus, 
£t tarn parua forent accensis lumina flammis, 
Alter nocte dies asset caelumque rediret 
Immersum et somno totum deprenderet orbem. 

M has diesl-^ esset^ suggesting deesset And is not this 
right ? If comets were not as short-lived as we see them to 
be, day would cease to be distinguishable from night, and 
the revolution of the sky would find the world plunged in 
night, and men and animals asleep. In other words, a 
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double night would be required. AUer nocU « * different 
from night.* 
IL 9: 

cuiasque ex ore profasos 
Omnis posteritas latices in carmina duzit. 

c 

M has latites ; G and even Vos^^ lances. No one who 
attentively considers the character of J/ as a whole can 
doubt its being closely transcribed from its original : that 
original then must have had a word which some inter- 
preted latices or latites^ others lances, 

U. 18 : 

Omniaque immense uolitantia lamina mando. 

M has untuerso^ a good reading, though immensus is 
often combined with mundus by Manilius. Lucretius 
seems to have written ufwrsum^ iv. 262, where Lachmann 
quotes from s. c. de bacchanalibus homines pious v. oin- 
uersei. 

II. 46, 47 M gfives thus : 

Quin etiam tenebris inmensum tartara nacta 
In lucem de nocte uocat. 

G and most MSS. have tartara natum^ which Scaliger 
corrected into tartaron atriim, ATs reading is obviously a 
corruption of tartaron atra^ which appears to me in every- 
way superior : inmensum is of course, as was long ago 
corrected, inmersum, 

II. 1 4 1-4 : 

Sed caelo noscenda canam, mirantibus astris 
Et gaudente sui mundo per carmina uatis 
Vel quibus ilia sacros non inuidere meatus 
Notitiamque sui, minima est quae turba per orbem. 

141 nascenda M ; rexantibus M; gyrantibus Lips. * ab 
altera manu scriptum ' Stoeber. 143 Wt pro Vel M, 

M*s variant rexantibus is strange. I suppose it to 
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represent rtxantihus : the stars quarrel for pre-eminence, 
each wishing to be the subject of the poet's song. In 143 
it may again be a doubt whether F/ is not to be preferred 
to Ve/y 'inasmuch as to them (viz. the carmtna of Manilius) 
those stars have not grudged the knowledge of their 
courses— a knowledge extended to very few.* Minima est 
quae ttirha shifts from the carmina to the writers of them, a 
change which will not surprise readers of Manilius. This 
seems to me less harsh than retaining Vel to explain Vel 
gaudeniibus eis quibus ilia (sc. sidera) non inuidere suos 
meatus, 
II. 186: 

par est primae sors ultima parti. 

par M ; pars G et plerique. 

M has paTy rightly, and so the MS. of C. C. C. I doubt 
whether par is in either MS. a correction, 
n. 195 : 

Hiberni coeunt cum uemis roribus imbres. 

uernis M solus ; uer tunc cett, ; roboris M cum ceteris ; 
umbres M. 

The preservation by M of the right reading uernis is 
made doubly significant by its agreeing with the other MSS. 
in the corrupted roborisy and presenting a corruption of its 
own in umbres. 

II. 839 : 

Coniugia atque epulas extremaque tempera nitae. 

M has coniugiatque atque; Gy with Cus,y Voss^y Cani- 
ungitque ; Z, coniugeatque ; Voss^ (as stated by lacob), 
JSmugiatque. 

Bentley shows that coniungitque is impossible, and 
conj. Coniugia atquCy rightly, as the whole tenor of the 
passage proves, and as is now made doubly certain by the 
reading of My which is here in close approximation to L. 
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II. 879 ; 

CeBsit et in tamulum belli nitaeqae Tjphoens. 

cumulum M^ against G and all known ICSS., but rigbtly, 
as I believe myself to have shown in my Noci. Manila 
p. 68, before I had seen the Madrid MS. 

m. 65 : 

For sanxit M has sane sit^ i.e. sancsit^ a survival worfh 
noticing. I take the occasion of specifying other cases in 
which the spelling oi M is in accordance with the best 
tradition — querellis^ i v. 13; umor^ utnariSf umeniis v. 249, 
250, 450; umeris v. 557 ; umeros iv. 581 ; harenas v. 436, 
iv. 669; harenas iv. 225; belua v. 6og; discrihitur v. 670, 
734 ; pugna est^ i.e. pugnaesty iv. 228^ where other MSS. have 
pugnae est To these may be added selege • selige iv. 481, 
recepit iw. 331 « rectptt ; lacxo v. 662. In I. 571 a trace of 
the old avoidance of u before u is found in AesHuom. 

IV. 91, 92 : 

Sed rapit exceptos f fumis fortuna superbos 
Indicitque rogum summis statuitque sepulcrum. 

So M ; funus most MSS. ; fumis may be a mistake 
for furnts. Manilius is speaking of the capricious- 
ness of fortune, which in a moment takes men from the 
bake-house, and exalts them into grandeur, or tells the 
great man he must die. Suet. Vitell. ii. ex muliere uulgari 
Antiochi cuiusdam furnariam exercentis filta, Aug. iv. 
Antonius despiciens etiam maternam Augusti ortgtnem 
proauum etus Afri generis fuisse^ et modo unguentariam 
tdbernam^ modo pistrinum Ariciae exercuisse^ ohicit. Cassius 
quidem Parmensis quadam episttday non tantum ut pistoris^ 
sed etiam ut numularii nepotem^ sic taxat A ugustum : ma^ 
terna tihi farina ex crudissimo Ariciae pistrino. Hor. C. i. 
3, 12, Valet ima summis Mutare et insignem attenuat deus 
Obscura promens : hinc apicem rapax Fortuna cum stridore 
acuto Sustulitf hie posuisse gaudet. 
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IV. 119-121 : 

Quod quoniam docui, snperest nunc ordine certo 
Caelestis fabricare gradus, qui ducere flexo 
Tramite fprudentem ualeant ad sidera uatem. 

For prudentem of G and most MSS. M has pendentem. I 
see little meaning in prudentem^ much in pendentem = /uc- 
TiwpiaOivTaf swinging in mid-air. So below, 288, Naualis 
etiam pugnaSy pendentia hella Attrihuunt^ a fight^ not on 
terra firmay but, as it were, in the air. 
IV. 222^ 22^: 

quin ipsa sub armis 
Pax agitur, capiunt saltus, siluasque fpererrant. 

Pererrant G; perarant My i.e. I suppose peragrant^ 
Verg. G. iv. 53 Illae continiio saltus siluasque peragrant. 
IV. 454 : 

Pestifera in geminis pars prima et tertia signis. 

Pestifereavi gemifiis My i. e. Pestiferea in. The arche- 
type seems to have had Pestiferey i.e. the plural Pesti* 
ferae corrected to the singular Pestifera, Pestiferae plur. 
nominative would be better here than Pestifera^ and the 
authority of J/ may perhaps be set against G. 

IV. 498-501 are thus printed by lacob: 

Hae partes sterilem ducunt et frigore et igni 
Aera, uel sicco, uel quo superauerit umor ; 
Si rapidus Mauors ignis iaculatur in ilium, 
Saturnus sumet glaciem Phoebusue calores* 

The third and fourth of these were condemned by Scaliger 
as spurious, but defended by Bentley, who emended them 

thus — 

Seu rapidd?x M. i. iaculatur in ilium 
Saturnusfi^ suam g. Phoebusue uapoie%. 

VOL. VIII. U 
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M gives them so : 

Si rapidiss manors signis iaculetur in ilium 
Satumus fumet glaciem phoebus ueca labores, 

in which it is hard to say what rapidiss represents, yet 
from which the true reading emerges with perfect clear- 
nessy 

Si rapidus (?) Mauors ignis iacuMur in ilium 
Satumus /umet glaciem, Phoebusue calores. 

fumet = exalet, and is here constructed with a similar 
accusative of the thing exhaled. Petosiris fr. 12, ed. Em. 
Riess in Supplem. to Philologus, 1892, p. 352 6 rov Kp<{i/ou 
ir€pc7eeoraroc yivd/ievoQ xpVKTtKwraTOQ yivtrai Kal ra iirX yri^ 
OVTW avvSiarlOtTai, 

IV. 553 is thus given by M: 

Scorpius extraeme cum toilet lumina caude. 

extranea G; tollit G. 

This is a passage in which AI helps us to explain G. 
How did the corruption extraneae for extremae come about ? 
Obviously through extraemae. We may conclude that Ai 
can be very little removed from its archetype ; nay, pro- 
bably was directly copied from it. This makes it highly 
probable that toilet is also right ; and so lacob restored 
from Voss^, 

IV. 585, 586 : 

Nunc age diuersis dominantia sidera terris 
Percipe. Sed summa est rerum referenda figura. 

Sede summa M \ figuris G, 

Pingr6 translates 585 thus : * Mais il faut pr^alablement 
donner une id6e g^n^rale de la disposition de ces regions.' 
This is in agreement with Scaliger who compares iv. 122, 
signorum uires summumque colorem. From this point of 
view suvivius would express something described in out- 
line, as looked at not deeply or from within, but in its 
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outermost, or most abstract aspect. J/, however, suggests 
that the right reading is not summa^ but summae. The 
combination sutmna rerum is Lucretian, and is explained 
at length by Munro on Lucr. I. 1008. Observe that sum" 
maest may as well be summae' st as summa est. 
IV. 623 : 

innumeras gentes Taurumque minantem 
Fluctibus. 

Taurum /^., Voss ; aurumque 3/, Voss* ; arcumque G et 
plertque. 

A very distinct case for the superiority of M and Voss^ 
over G : arcumque is meaningless. Equally wrong is G in 
647 in longo against in longum of A/, Voss^ ; 659, albanas 
against alpinas of M^ Voss^. 

IV. 650, 65 1 : 

Altera sub medium solem duo bella fper unde 
Intulit oceanus terris. 

per imde M potius quam per unde. 

per imde = per inde (Rossberg) is surely right. The 
ocean makes a new invasion of the earth, corresponding to 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas, in the Persian and Arabian 
(julfs. 

IV. 693, 694 is thus written in M \ 

Gallia per census Hispania maexima belli 
Italiam in summa, quam rerum maxima Roma 
Inposuit terris. 

Observe that the first maxima (so G and the other MSS.) 
is spelt differently from the second, with an ^, maexima ; 
possibly pointing to a corruption. Maximus and proximus 
are confounded elsewhere, and may be here ; Hispania 
perhaps is Hispa^iis — 

Gallia per census Hispanis proxima belli. 
* Gaul nearest to Spain by its returns for war.' The 

U2 
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objection that Hispauis proxima ought to mean nearest in 
position is removed by supposing this idea to be conveyed 
allusively. Gaul is nearest to Spain, as in place, so in 
military resources. 

IV. 775: 

In the preceding verses Manilius says Rome was 
founded under the sign of Libra, Rome the sovereign of 
the world. Then follows 775, thus written in Mi 

Qua (so. Libra) genitus Caesarque meus nunc possidet orbem, 

with which Vos^ agrees, except that it has Caesarique and 
coudidit, G and Cus, have 

Qua genitus cum fratre Remus banc condidit urbem. 

In either form the verse is a palpable forgery, but I 
cannot see how it could have been forged by Gerbert, as 
lacob supposes. lacob explains it as an allusion to 
Otto III., Kaiser of Germany, whom the forger wished to 
flatter; but the verse exists in G?, written in the tenth 
century, and was obviously copied, uniformly with the 
remainder of the poem, from an earlier MS. Moreover, its 
form in G could hardly be ascribed to flattery of a German 
Kaiser, speaking, as it does, merely of Romulus and 
Remus. The different shape it assumes in Af, Voss^ I am 
inclined to attribute to an early correction of the false 
quantity Remus hanCy but this question, like so many in 
Manilius, can only be settled when we have a complete 
knowledge of the early MSS., especially of L, 

IV. 800, 801, tpisces uruptor. 

So M^ G and most MSS. give piscis uruptor. All 
modern editors agree that the first words of this corruption 
are pisce sub ; iT/, therefore, is a nearer approach to truth 
than G or the other early MSS. The same thing is true in 
803, where M alone has Parthis ety G has Partht sedy 
the Cusanus Parthisety Voss^ Partiset. 
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IV. 841 sqq. : 

Luna quibus defecit in astris 
Orba sui fratris noctisque inmersa tenebris 
Cum medios Phoebi radios intercipit orbis 
Nee trahit ad fcoetum quo fulget Delia lumen. 

ad caecum G, ad cetum plerique^ in se turn Scaliger^ 
BentL^ ad se turn lacobuSy an in coitum ? 

I cannot but believe that coetum of M represents here 
coiium. The coitus lunae et solts was a regular term in 
Roman astronomy, and is frequently found in Pliny, H. N. 
ii. 46, in coitu quidem non cerni (lunam) quoniam haustum 
omnem lucis auersa illo regerat unde acceperit; xvi. 190, 
inter omnes uero conuenit utilissime in coitu eius sterni 
(wood is felled), quern diem alii inter luni alii silentis lunae 
appellant : xviii. 323, in coitu {erit luna)^ quod interlunium 
uocanty cum apparere desierit ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 30, cuius 
(lunae) tenuissimum lumen facit proximus accessus ad solem^ 
digressus autem longissimus quisque plenissimum. 

V. 64, 65 : 

Instar erit populi totaque habitabit in orbe 
Limina peruolitans. 

totaque M^ Voss^ ; to toque G etplerique ; orbe omnes. 

Again a case where the fifteenth-century MSS. are 
nearer the truth than G and the early MSS. All give orbe^ 
wrongly, but G completes the error by totaque. M and 
Vos^ have totaque^ a survival of truth obviously drawn 
directly from the archetype. I have shown in my Nodes 
Manilianaej p. 142, how often in the MSS. of our poet orbis- 
i-em stand for urbis»i-em. 

V. 101 : 

Hie erit Heniochi surgens tibi forma fconanda. 

So M^ Voss*, which is not a depravation of canenda^ but 
of sonanda. This transitive use of sonare to declare a thing 
in verse is common enough. Hor. Epod. xvii. 39, siue 
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mendaci lyra Voles sanari; and often in Ovid, A. A. i. 206, 
Ei magna nodis ore sonandus eris. 
V. 260: 

uiridemue in tg^rmine collem. 

This germine for gramtne of G and most icss. was ooii* 
jecturally restored by lacob, and must, I think, be right: 
see Noct ManiL in loc. 

V. 286, 287 : 

£t quia dispositis habitatur spica per artem 
Frogibus fdestructos similis conponitur ordo. 

286 habeatur G. 287 exstructos G; destructos L^ 
Vos^ ; et structo Bentl. Perhaps ac structo. 

I am not disposed to dismiss lightly so remarkable a 
V. 1. as this strange destructos. It may be a corruption of 
ac structo — an elongated a was confused with d^ and c 
with e, 

V. 310, 311, are thus given in M : 

£t pariter iuuenem somnoque ac morte leuauit 
Tunc itcrum nato et fatum per somnia raptem. 

natum et fatum G cum L et Cus, ; natum et fata Vosf 
ttw/e lacobo ; natum et fato per s. raptum Mantlius. 

The poet is describing a father shooting a dart at a 

serpent that was lying on his sleeping son's face, thus 

killing the serpent and waking his son. Such a man 
094ght to be born under the sign of the Arrow. 

To be a Father then was Art, and Love, 
I^y stars unaided, had but vainly strove ; 
They drew the Bow, restored the flying Breath 
To the lost Boy, and wak*d the youth from Death. 

Creech. 

Is not M here nearer the truth than G ? At least, we 
can see how natum et fata might become nato et fatum 
more easily than natum et fatum. 
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V. 322, 323, are thus written in M : 

nee non lasciuit amoris 
In uarios ponetque forum suadetque lyaco. 

amaris G, Cus, ; ponitque G ; lieo G. 

This passage I have discussed in my Nod. ManiL^ 
where I hope I have proved \atidX forum is the dice-board. 
But whereas I there support Bentley's suadente for suadet^ 
qiiCy I now think this is a corruption of foetetque. The 
change may have been caused by the initial f being mis- 
taken for Sy Mart. i. 28, i, H ester no foetere mere ; v. 41, 
Foetere multo My r tale solet uino. So Hor. Epp. i. 19, ii, 
Nocturno certare merOy putere diurno, 

V. 327, 328, are thus printed by lacob after G and most 
MSS. : 

Qua quondam fsonitumque ferens Oeagrius Orpheus 
£t sensus scopulis et siluis addidit aures. 

somnumque M ; sonumque Cus. ; feris BentL 
I may perhaps be permitted to take credit to myself for 
restoring [Nod, ManiL in loc.) by conjecture the right 
reading somnumque. If further proof is needed, I would 
cite V. 307, where somnumque has become sonumque in A/, 
as here in Cus. Anthol. Graec. Append, ed. Cougny i. 197, 
'Opijiia . . . ^Oc OripaQ Kfil SivSpa kqI kpTrera kqI iriTtiiva ^wvj 
Kac xHpiiJv Kol/inatv apfiovlg = somnum feris addidit. 

V. 363, 364 : 

domibusue regendis 

Praepositi curas alieno limine claudant. 

lumine Voss* ; limite G^ Cus. et plerique. 

Here M alone has preserved the right reading limine. 

V. 496, 497 : 

Ipse sibi lex est et qua fert cumque uoluntas 
Praecipitant uires : laus est contendere cuncta. 

contenere M an contemnere r 
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Cicero, Verr. ii. 2, 2 1, uses omnia contendere as the oppo- 
site of aliquid remiiUre, to strain every point, as opposed 
to making some abatement. Manilius, if G and most MSS. 
are right in giving contendere cunctajdoes not mean this bj 
the wordSy but to carry everything perforce, or by efifoct 
Scaliger, while admitting this to be possible, did not 
believe it to come from Manilius, and conjectured content 
dere contra^ a weak and improbable substitution. M sug* 
gests that the right word is contemnere^ *• to make ligbt of 
everything/ as easily surmountable, and not to be shiiked 
as hard or dangerous. 

V. 512 : 

Gemmarumque fub radiantes lucibas ignes. 

So M. ab Vos^ ; vib G. M here seems to support 
G^ and both to point to uibrant (rather than iuiar), as I 
have suggested, Nbct. ManiL in loc. 

V. 661: 

fNec tibi contextas umbram fecere per alas. 

Nee G^ with M ; Et other MSS. ; an Haec ? 

Ilaec seems very probable = Hae. Manil. is speaking 
of the Halcyons flying above the rock-chain'd Andromeda, 
and shading her with their wings. Our poet in this epi- 
sode is competing with Ovid, M. iv. 671 sqq., and is likely 
to have done his best. 

V. 566, 567 : 

Ipsa leuis flatu refouens pendentia membra 
Aura per extrcmas resonauit flebile rupes. 

louis M ; leui G ct plcrique. 

The nominative is very elegant, and saves the passag-e 
from being commonplace. The words are written in Af 
so, Ipsa Icuts Jlithir c/obcns, i.e. probably exactly as they 
wc^ro in the archetype of M and Voss^. This point is most 
conspicuous in M all through, and forms an integral part 
of its value. 
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V 572, 573: 

Vixque manus . polium tenuit uictorque medusae 
Victus in Andromedae, 

So M. G has manu spolium and in andromede. Which 
is nearer the truth ? I think M. in andromedae is only 
one degree removed from in andromedae [in andromeda est). 
G's a7idromede looks as if andromedae or andromedae had 
been further corrupted into andromede. And manus .polium 
appears to me to point to a compound manuspolium like 
manupretium and the less classical manutigium^ manuier- 
gium. The increase of effect rhythmically thus gained to 
the verse is marked and undeniable. So in the Cambridge 
tenth-century MS. oi Aetna^ luna • est = lunaest (228). 

V. 677, 678 : 

Aut cum caeruleo stetit ipsa simillima ponto 
Squamigerum nubes turbaeque immobilis haeret. 

turbaeque M cum ceteris ; turbaque Bentl. 

Bentley's correction seems to be unnecessary ; the 
fish are fastened immovably to the crowd in which they 
are wedged, and cannot escape ; turbae dat. 

V. 687, 688, are thus written in My Vos^ : 

tum demum suscipit undas 
f Aepaet pontof per solem umore nitescit, 

which is, I think, a depravation of Aer et poto. In M aet for 
et is found more than once : poto is Earth's conjecture. Aer 
is suggested by Jacob's Aeris. Manil. is describing how 
salt is manufactured from sea-water. When the brine has 
been drawn oflF into an open reservoir the air takes up the 
moisture, and, as this is absorbed by the sun's heat, reflects 
the colour of the white salt left in the reservoir. Or, if a 
change of nominative is possible, the subject to nitescit 
may be campus (685). I would not follow lacob in altering 
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demum s, undas to damnum s. undOf a sweeping- and ▼idat 
change. 
V. 72s : 

Signaque transgressus mutat per tempora Phoebus. 

trans greauis M. Possibly transgressusy a genitivi^ de- 
pending on signa. 

These are only some of the passages in which I£ must 
have an important effect, not only in constituting the text 
of ManiliuSi but for opening up again the difficult and 
intricate question of the comparative value of the less. 

If I do not miscalculate the results even of my ewa 
limited researches, the overweening importance whidi 
some scholars of the highest eminence would fain attach 
to some ofu leading codex of any given author will be less 
readily accepted than it has been*. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 



' A complete collation of the Madrid 
&1S. will appear y I hope, in the Class i' 
cal Review for 1893. 

ADDENDUM ON I. 766. 

If Castra ducum et caeli is retained, 
a possible explanation of it may be 
found in Isocr. Panathen. 88, where, 
speaking of the army brought together 
by Agamemnon, Isocrates says, <rrpar6' 



ircSor ykp avwtXf^vOhs l| Satatrmtf rm 
T6\9taw roaovrov rh itX^Bos 5<ror c2ir^f, I 
iro\Aovs cTxcy avr^ ro\ts fL^p ixh 9c«r 
rohs 8' i^ avrSi¥ r&tf $§&¥ y^yov^as* 
Then Danaumque ad Pergofna regei 
would be explained by Castra ducum 
et caelif < the Danaan kings, that 
camp of chieftains heaven-bom,' = that 
camp of chieftains that traced their 
lineage to the gods. 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 

{Continued from Hermathena, 1892, p. 160.) 

Homily xvii. 8. 

HERE is a curious chapter which I shall endeavour to 
translate exactly, noting the important words or 
phrases, following Lagarde, and rejecting Dressel's read- 
ing. Peter says : * But some one will say if He has form, 
f(op0i)v. He has also figure, axn/iia^ and is in a place, rorri^ ; 
but being in place, and encompassed by it, as smaller, 
how is He great beyond all ; and how can He be every- 
where also, being in figure ? To the person that speaks 
thus I have first to say, Simon persuades to believe such 
things about Him, but we know the true testimonies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whose command it is necessary to 
give you demonstrations that it is as we say. But first I 
shall speak about place and God. Place is the not-being, 
TO fcii ov, but God the existing, ro oi;. But the fcij ov is not 
compared with the oi/. For how can place be existing, 
S)v ; except there be a second space (xw/»«> extension), such 
as heaven, earth, water, air, and if there is any other 
body which might fill its void, to kcvov, which, on this 
account, is called void, kcvov, which is nothing ; for this, 
nothing, to oitiivy is its more fitting name; to yap Xcyo- 
fxtvov Kevbv ri ttotc wq atccuoc l<JTtv ovilv lx^*'>' This sen- 
tence is translated in the Latin, Nam quod dicitur inane 
instar est vasis quod nihil continet, praeter ipsum vas 
vacuum r thus connecting the succeeding words which 
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I.agarde rightly separates. This translation, after all, 
makes the void to be something, namely, a vessel, con- 
trary to what was already said. I prefer to translate 
thus : * For the so^alled void how at all is it like a vessel 
containing nothing:' Then with Lagarde following 
we proceed : * But the vessel itself being empty is not 
itself a place, but in which is the void itself^ since (or if, 
iivfp^ it is a vessel. For there is all necessity that ro or 
should be in r^ un^lv om. But this ro ;iif oy, ivhich by 
some is called place, I call nothing existing-, ovSiw or 
But being nothing, how is it compared with the existing, 
r^ OBTi; (croc << f^h i^ rule (voi'TioiCy <va ro fiiv ov /jtif y , ro 5 
fiii iv rovoc Xi'ynrat.' They are only comparable in con- 
traries, what one is and the other is not. But I submit 
that the two clauses following iva are not contraries, and 
the first is absurd. I take it we should for fi^ read w^, and 
that we should put the note of interrogation after cyovrfoic> 
how are they compared except in contraries r * So that ro 
ov should be somewhere, and the fiii iv be called place.' 
He then goes on to say that even if it, t\e. place, is some- 
thing, many examples offer themselves to him for demon- 
stration, but he will use only one to show that what 
encompasses is not necessarily superior to that which is 
encompassed by it. The example is the sun which is 
encompassed by air, and yet performs such wonderful 
effects on the air itself, which it does by communication 
from itself, having its own substance compassed around. 
* What then hinders that God as being Creator and Lord 
of this and all things, being Himself in figure and shape 
and beauty, should have the participation from Himself 
extended infinitely?' 

Homily x\ti. 9. 

He then proceeds : ug ovv iariv 6 on-oic Ococj oc iv 
KptiTTOvi fiop<p^irp OKaOiZ^Tai tov ai'w rt icac icarcu Sec — inrapyjbjv 

Kopiia, This Sig is the reading of O ; it is Sflc in P. Both 
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are unmeaning. Instead of filling the lacuna of O, with 
Dressel, by reading KaOvirapx^'^y we should read StaKov^ 
which, I think, will commend itself once it is named — the 
heart of the upper and lower, the convex and concave, disk 
of heaven. We may compare Hippolytus, elg ra ay. Oioff^av. 
line 9 ; ed. Lagarde, rl yap rov ovpaviov SlaKov iroXv/xo(>^ai- 
Tipov KaWog ; 

Out of the Sfc and the lacuna Wieseler would make 
SccriroTijc, and remove KapSia, which, he says, is inconsistent 
with a subsequent passage, to which I shall presently 
advert. The inconsistency, it will be seen, is due to a 
misplaced comma. Then follows : * And from Him, as 
from a centre, welling out its quickening and incorporeal 
power, there penetrates, SiUvkirm^ together with both stars 
and mansions (//oi/a7c for inovoig) of heaven, all parts of air, 
water, earth, fire, and if there is anything else, a sub- 
stance, oixTiaj infinite in height, unlimited in depth, im- 
measurable in breadth, to a triple infinity, stretching 
forth the life-giving and wise nature that proceeds from 
Him.' 

In this sentence the word SuKveirai has been justly 
substituted by Lagarde for SiUvuTaiy which appears in the 
MSS. and previous editions. This emendation for the 
unintelligible SeUwrai is ascribed to Uhlhorn, and is justi- 
fied by the appearance of it on the margin of O for 
SeUvvrai in the same connexion a few lines further on. 

For povoig ovpavov^ which is nonsense, Cotelerius pro- 
posed i/o/iOfc, regions or fields, adopted by subsequent 
editors. It would suffice to read jnoploigj used commonly 
for the divisions of the zodiac, or jnolpaig^ the word used by 
Sextus Empiricus for the same in an astrological con- 
nexion. But a lesser and, as I think, a more pertinent 
change will be to read fiovalcj which, excepting the accen- 
tuation, would sound the same as fitivoig. It would be 
a likely synonym for oIkoci or olKnriiptov, used by the 
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astrologers for the zodiacal divisions, as mansiotis^ or 
porary dwellings of the planets. It is enough to 
tion Trebonius Sidetes, apud Suidam, who wrote cic 
w\avwidvw¥ oicovc ical Sco ixa^r^ oIko^ 6 Sfcwa. The WOlds 
irCv Tt aarpoi^ ical ftovai^ oipapoi would thus have at 
astrological allusion meant for Faustns, a bdiever ia 
nativity, and Annubion, a professed astrologer. TheM 
words are parenthetical, and the genitives following are 
to be construed with ra iravra, 'all parts of air, wato; 
earth, fire, and if there is anything else/ If we jomel 
them with oipavov^ we should have 'all things, together 
with stars, &c., and if there is anything else/ which would 
be a counterpart of de rebus omnibus et quibusdam »Ki*- 
Whether with an astrological allusion or not, gttnmi oipmwm 
might be a reminiscence of John xiv. 2. 

Next follows, in Lagarde, tovto ovv rh i^ ovrov w ay rm x ^' 
Oiv innpov avayKti %lvat icapSrav, txov rbv 6vTto^ tnrlp wJiura Ir 
o\ti/iaTif oc Sirou irJr* av y, (i>c iv avdpt^ fittroq iarly^ rov 
iravroc vvapx^v opoQ. It is from the way in which tcapStaw 
is thus identified with the emanation, that Wieseler ob- 
jected to its application before to God. But Neander saw 
that the punctuation is wrong. The comma should be 
before, not after, KapSiav^ which is accusative on l^ov. 
* This then that proceeds from Him must be infinite in all 
directions, having for its heart Him that is truly above all 
in figure, who, wherever He be, is as middle in an infinite, 
being the limit of the universe.* He proceeds: *From 
Him then beginning the extensions of six (?£ pro i^ of MSS.) 
illimitables have their nature; of which, one, taking its 
beginning from Him, pervades, SuKvetrac, to height above, 
another to depth beneath, another to right, another to left, 
another in front, another behind.' These six directions, 
mentioned by Plato, have reference of course to the human 
body, which was supposed to have been in likeness to God, 
said above to be iv axfifian* He goes on to say: *To which 
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having regard, as to a number even (or equal) in every 
direction, He completes the world in six temporal inter- 
vals, xpoi/fKoTc Siaarrifiamy being Himself rest, and having 
as a likeness the infinite age that is to be, being beginning 
and end ; for in Him the six infinites end, and from Him 
receive their extension to infinity.* The six directions 
here noted would be the axes of the six equal and similar 
solid angles into which space round a point may be 
divided by drawing lines indefinitely produced from the 
centre of a cube through its angles. Of the four other 
such possible equal and similar divisions of space round a 
point, none would correspond to the six directions from 
the human body here noted. 

Homily xvii. io. 

He goes on to say: * This is the mystery of the hebdo- 
mad, for He himself is the rest of all, as, to those who 
imitate in little His greatness. He grants Himself for 
rest.* Thus we have a mystical interpretation of the crea- 
tive week and sabbath. * He is alone, now comprehensible, 
icaraXijTrroc, now incomprehensible, now limited, now un- 
limited, having the extensions from Him to infinity. For 
He is comprehensible and incomprehensible, near and far 
off, being here and there oic fiovog ivapxwv koI tov iravra' 
\6dev atrupov vooc r?ji/ fxirovaiav cx^v, riv iravrufv avairviovfrat 
at \pvxa\ TO Zriv txovdiv. Thus Lagarde. Dressel has 
spoiled the sentence by introducing, after Davies, &a be- 
fore TOV wavTaxoOiv. It makes nonsense without changing 
ex<oi/ into tx^iv. The text is right as above. But perhaps we 
might read ticx^^v for tx*»fv. It seems weak to say that God 
has participation of infinite intelligence. The word wavTa- 
x69ev favours this emendation. Here the word jx^rovoia 
would have its proper sense, participation. He goes on to 
say, that * if they are separated from the body, and should 
be found to have a longing for Him, they are carried into 
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His bosom, ijq Iv xtifiCfpi wpa^^the vapours of the mountaifis 
drawn by the rays of the sun are carried to it immortaL' 
Here Schwegler would read xiifiiovog Ap^. But surely it is 
not during the storm that the vapours are drawn by thesun. 
The text is correct, * an hour's storm,' after which the sun 
comes out with great heat. 

Homily xvii. 12. 

In the preceding chapter Peter maintained the necessity 
of fearing God against those who said we ought to love Him 
instead of fearing. He seems to have specially in view 
I John iv. 18 and S. Paul's teachings, for he attacks S. Paul 
through the person of Simon. He says, perhaps it migrht be 
rightly said we ought not to fear God, if men did not fear 
many other things, such as plots by other men, wild beasts, 
diseases, demons, and ten thousand other causes of dread. 
If he cannot deliver us from these fears, why does he 
grudge us by one fear towards the righteous and just God, 
to be relieved from all others? In the present chapter he 
begins, ourwc V tt/uoc tov ovriog Sco-Troriji; ivyvw/iiov SovXfia 
Tohg XoiTTovg navTag iXivOipovg riOqaiv. This is manifestly 
corrupt. Various changes in regard to the word Xoittovq 
have been proposed. The true remedy was not thought of, 
namely, to borrow from the preceding words the prepo- 
sition irpog before roue Xoiirovg, Being servants towards 
the real Lord, makes us free towards all others, whether 
tyrants, demons, or false gods. He concludes the chapter 
by saying, * he that teaches to be without fear does not 
himself fear; he that does not fear and does not believe that 
there will be judgment, will increase his desires, practises 
magic, falsely accuses others of what he does himself/ 

Homily xvii. 13. 

Simon here interrupts Peter, says he knows against 
whom he says this, but will not waste time in answering 
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it, Peter having professed to make his answers in reference 
to the questions that had been defined ; * alleging that you 
have adequately understood the words of your teacher, Sta 
TO irapovra ivapyitq opav Koi aKOVHv avTov, and that it was 
not possible for another opafian rj oirraalq to have the like.' 
Here the discussion turns on the question between S. Paul's 
knowledge by vision, and Peter's by living communication 
with our Lord and direct revelation. Simon says he will 
show that the allegation is false. * He that clearly, ivapyCtc^ 
hears anyone, is not altogether assured about the things 
spoken. For his understanding may consider that, perhaps, 
what has appeared may lie, or is deceived, being a man ; ij Sc 
onratTia afia rt^ OfpOrjvai wlariv vapi\H T(^ opHjVTi Srt Ocorvyroc 
iartv. Answer me this first.' Here Lagarde is right in 
rejecting o^Oli/ri, which is given by O. But he is, I think, 
wrong in adopting hapyilt;^ for the ivipyel^;^ of Cot. and O. The 
error arises from the use of the adverb ivapyw^ which has its 
proper sense, hearing distinctly, but is quite out of place 
in the question between hearing in a vision and from 
bodily presence, for in both the hearing may be distinct. 
The word ivipyeia is frequently used to denote reality, as 
distinguished from potentiality, or imagination. Peter, 
present with our Lord, had heard him in reality. We 
shall see that this applies also to the sequel. 



Homily xvii. 14. 

Peter, in reply, says Simon had proposed to speak of 
one thing, but had answered about another : irpoirttva^ yap 
cLc paWov SvvaaOal rii/a irXuov voeiv .... nap* oirraaia^ 
aKovovray rj yap wapa r^c ivapyuag .... c7rij3aXJiv Si (7r€£0fc 
17/Liac 671 a(r0oAI(rrcpoc ifrrip 6 vrro biTTaaiaQ aKoitov rov nap* 
airrjc evapyita^ axovovTog. The question was of fuller 
understanding, the answer of greater certainty. The first 
dots in this sentence mark a blank line in O. As there is 

VOL. VIII. X 
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no vacancy in P and the sense is complete, it was an 
oversight of the copyist. There is also no vacancy in P 
where the last dots appear. They denote the absence of a 
single word, and were, I think, occasioned by the pre- 
ceding yap^ which has no meaning and should be omitted. 
In both places we should retain the htpytiac of P. * One 
would rather be able to understand more, hearing* from a 
vision, than from a reality,' and again, • one that hears 
from reality itself/ Later on we have ag-ain, wtpl rwr 
ivapyHjg iwo avrov XiyofiivtJVj where this adverb is rightly 
used for distinctly, and has its proper sense, not to be 
confounded with that of ivipyna^ to the corruption of 
which it has contributed. 



Homily xvii. i8. 

Immediate revelation is what Peter claims for himself 
as distinguished from vision, display, or dreams. He 
knows what it is, for when our Lord asked whom men 
said that He was, while others made various replies, it 
came into his heart, he knew not how, to say, thou art the 
son of the living God, and our Lord told him that the 
Father had revealed it to him. Thenceforward he knew, 
that to have learned without being taught, without vision 
or dreams, was revelation. He then gives the rationale 
of this : £v yap r^ Iv ri/juv reOdcnri (TwepfiaTiKiog .... natra 
iveariv fi aX//0e(a, deov Si X^'P* (TKiirkrai koi a TropcaXuTrr era*, row 
iv^pyovvTO^ TO Kar a^iav tKaarov elSorog. The small lacuna 
here noted has no existence in P. Dressel filled it after 
Schliemann with icapSt^. But a heart spermatically in- 
serted is pure nonsense. If anything is wanted it is 
aXriOeia, but it may be understood. * All truth is contained 
in the truth spermatically put into us, but is covered, or 
uncovered, by God's hand, He that works in us knowing 
the desert of each.' 
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Homily xvn. 19. 

Peter says that Simon had accused him, in order that 
his teaching of what God had revealed to him might not 
be believed, SF/Xov Src cue itiov KarayvuxrOivTOf; koI ifiov 
ivSoKifjLouvTOQ. To make sense of this we should have to 
translate koI by * although,' which is here scarcely admis- 
sible. Schwegler and Dressel propose to put fiij after 
ifiov. This is boastful and unsatisfactory. Lagarde has 
boldly left the MSS., and reads for his text aSofcf/Lcov oi/roc» 
referring to i Cor. ix. 27, where S. Paul says, Mest after I 
have preached to others avrog aSoKifiog yivwfiai.* But the 
disapproval there is on God's part in the final judgment. 
Here it is repute as a teacher that is spoken of. I think 
the proper change would be to read for koI ifiov, koL aov. 
For icarayvciio-fllvroc we have immediately after icarcyvciKr- 
fjLtvoVf and the reference is plainly to the toTc 8oicoD<wv, and 
KOT^yvwdfiivoq of Gal. ii. 2, 1 1. The ipiov was repeated from 
the preceding words by copyist. 

Homily xvii. 20. 

At the close Simon says he was not ignorant of what 
he ought to know. Why he asked, as if in order to learn, 
was, (va ccSoi u Svvaaai oirratr/ac kvapyeiav ivapyetrripav Sec^cu. 
Here again we have the same confusion. P. has oirraatav 
cvcpyciacy which is a clear copyist's error in transposing 
the final c and v. O has hapyuav^ but on the margin ic. 
oTTramag evipyuav. It is quite plain that the meaning is, 
* If you are able to show that a reality is clearer than a 
vision.' That * clearness is clearer than vision ' is absurd. 

Homily xvin. 2. 

Peter says, iyw 0t|/ui ayaOov uvm roM vapBKTiK6vj olov ic.r.A. 
There is no real deficiency here, tov wapBtcriKov is intel- 
ligible by itself, and Lagarde has added nothing, but notes 

X2 
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that there is a lacuna in O. Dressd filled this by ^ 
jv rmoiroi^, which is very poor. If anything' is vantei,it 
should be iymtiv n«iv, illustrated by the Crentor malaf 
the sun to shine on the just and unjust. In the seqnd «e 

have ry ftlv wa9tv voplxuv, ttmf6pmc 21 x^pC ^ J i tA Sbaw 
avTov aya06v iariv. Wieseler is right in thinking' tkatve 
should read &0f^|M#c- If it meant to grant to all, but to 
favour the better, we should have roSp S*m^6pmc* T^ 
meaning is, 'by affording to all, but by granting lus 
favours in a different degree^ or manner, his justice is 
good/ 

H03CILT xvin. 4. 

We read thus in Lagarde, Smtc Kara api9#tov rOw vlwv 
*I«|)a/iX9 ot ilavikOov fic AiyvsTor, ol citfiv ifiSufiii aop r a^ «■! 
ir^N^C ta Spta rCfv iOviav inpiyparpa^ yXwaamg l^SoftiiKOvra icrJL 

All thn editions put a comma after the first iliSofi^aovra. 
This makes the sentence obscure, and leaves vcpc-ypa^ 
without an object. The LXX makes the number that 
vnuu} into Iiljjfypt seventy-five. Read IjSSo/u^icovra mc v/m^ci 
wllli the comma after 7r/[ioc> seventy and a trifle more. 



Homily xviii. 5. 

Wo hftvo now a scene between Peter and Simon 
Siint)n hud propounded the novel theory, that the Demi- 
ur^n wuH the Son of the Father, Most High, that this 
Stm wrtM appointed to be the God of the Hebrews, that no 
imr* kiu»w the Father in secret, nor that the Demiurge, 
who \\t\H the father of Christ, was son to the unknown 
Moht llinh, and that Peter not knowing him to be his son, 
\u\\\ cUtiihuted to him the proper attributes of the unknown 
Mosi llixli. Peter asks, can he swear by that same God 
ihtU ho hulitives this, not the God he talked of as in secret. 
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but the God whom he really believed but would not 
confess. If he was only laying down one doctrine for 
another he was trifling. If he really believes what he says, 
Peter will answer him. If he is only saying for argument's 
sake what he does not believe, he is only making him beat 
a void. Simon then says, as in Lagarde, irapa nvoQ tg>v 
ahjv fiaOt\Tiijv CLKTiKoa .... Koi 6 nirpoc £^179 firj \pivSofiapTvpu, 

In P there is no lacuna, nor is anything necessary. Peter 
will not let him finish the sentence, but interrupts him be- 
fore he has finished. I fancy the void in O, the extent of 
which is not specified, should be represented by a dash. 
Dressel has filled it by Tavra ovrtog opitrOnvaiy thus spoiling 
the dramatic character of the passage. Simon replies, 

* Do not rail at me, O most precipitate.* Peter says, 
' Until you tell who told you, you are a liar.' Simon 
says, * Suppose I invented these things, or heard them 
from another, answer to them.' Here he speaks of the 
previous theory, not the assertion that he heard it from 
one of Peter's disciples, evading that question. He adds, 

* For if they cannot be refiited, I have learned that the 
truth is this.' Peter replies, * If it is a human fabrication 
I do not answer to it. But if you have been possessed by 
a supposition of its truth, confess that this is the case, and 
I have also myself something to say about it.' Simon at 
last says, * Once for all, it seems to me to be so. If you 
have anything to say against it, answer.' But in ch. 11, 
when he has got the worst of the discussion, he excuses 
himself by saying: * what one advocates in a genuine way 
has great force, hence for the rest, I will say what I 
really think.' 

Homily xvm. 9. 

As the discussion proceeded Peter had made a point 
against Simon, and there was an applause by the hearers 
at which Simon blushed and rubbed his forehead. He 
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says: *they call me a magician vanquished by Peter and 
outreasoned. But it is not because a person has been 
outreasoned and caught in a snare that he has the truth 
that is in him vanquished.' He then adds: ov yap i 
aaOivfui tov licScKOvi/roc aXriOtia Icrrc tov viKWfiivov, Xhat 
the last word of this is wrong is evident. The Latin 
translator assumes it to have been viKiovrogf superantis. 
Schwegler suggests vdcti^opov, which would scarcely have 
been corrupted into viKtofxivov. Wieseler would prefer the 
viKwvTOQ of the Latin, or viKonoiov, a conjecture quite like 
Wieseler. But it has not been noticed that eKSiKovvrog is 
here used in a forensic sense. In later Greek it denoted 
one who made a claim. There was a public officer called 
tKSiKog, who preferred claims on behalf of the Government. 
Here it would be equivalent to the plaintiff in person or 
by his advocate. We should, therefore, expect a corre- 
sponding forensic term opposed to it. If we read &cuico- 
fiivovj the defendant, it would have been likely to have 
become viKwinivov from the viKWfxtvoVf and veviKrifiivtiv im- 
mediately preceding. 

Presently Simon says, as Lagarde prints, <ru avroig Sta 
fli06vov ifiol rcj? eifepyereiv ahroig OiXovri \aXfTraiveiv. This is 
the reading of P. In O it is xa^^Tro^i^ctCj but Lagarde 
says the line seems incomplete. If we read the infinitive 
we must add OAc(c» and take this verb in the less usual 
sense of * irritate.* In any case we must change the first 
avToiQ. Cotelerius reading xaXkiraivug against his MS. 
makes it ahroq. If we read the infinitive transitive, we 
must make it avroig. * You wish to make them angry 
with me who desire to confer a benefit on them.' 

Homily xviii. i i . 

Simon says : * It contributes much to victory for the 
person contending to use his own weapons. For what one 
likes, and vindicates in a genuine way, being in a genuine 
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way vindicated, has great force. Wherefore, for the rest, 
I shall put forward what I really think.' Here we have 
UiiKiiv and iK^iKovyiivovy as above. I have used the word 

* vindicate ' in a forensic sense. 

Homily xviii. 12. 

Simon having now stated what he alleged to be his 
real opinion, Peter calls all to witness that even what he 
has now said is not his real opinion or belief; he knows 
what Simon thinks, and that he should not suppose he was 
speaking falsely, he says, aivi^onai ra aa. He then says : 

* We do not allege that from the great power, and so- 
called supreme, Kvplag, two angels were sent, one for the 
creation of the world, and one for the giving of the law — nor 
that each, when he came, announced himself as being him- 
self of self-authority, avBivrri^y in regard to what he did — 
ovSl 6 i<TT(jjg arriaofievog ai/rcjcc^/Kcvoc* Leam how you dis- 
believe even this hypothesis.' The third particular, given 
in Greek, as Lagarde observes, is apparently incomplete. 
Efforts have been made to complete it, but it was not meant 
to be complete ; it was only intended to be a hint to Simon. 
He had declared himself to be the ifrru}^ (rrtio-o^ucvocy and to 
be the adversary of the Demiurge. * This great secret power 
you speak of is full of ignorance, for he did not foreknow the 
ingratitude of the angels sent by him.' Simon interrupts 
him in a rage, asks him why he trifles, and calls him most 
audacious and precipitate thus incautiously to reveal 
secrets to an unlearned multitude. 

Homily xvin. 14. 

Against the supposition that the patriarchs had not 
known the Father, Peter asks how was it not most unjust 
that they, the seven pillars of the world, able to please the 
most righteous God, should not have known, while so 
many now of the Gentiles, ungodly men, should have full 
knowledge imparted to them — that ourot iravroc icpccrrovo^ 
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yvtovai ov Korii^iwOricFav ; In these WOrds icpccrroyoc is the 
reading of P., KptiTT6v(of of O., and Cotelerius made it 
icpefrrovfc- I think Lagarde is right in giving* it as above. 
The place of a definite article is supplied by wavrog, and 
yvHJvai must be taken substantively — * these were not 
thought worthy of all better knowledge.* 

Homily xviii. 22. 

Peter said that people had not known the Father, be- 
cause they erred believing the books really written ag-ainst 
God for our trial ; hence our Lord had said, that * on this 
account ye do err not knowing the true parts of the 
Scriptures, whence also ye do not know the power of 
God.' Here we see how the writer takes advantag'e of 
representing Peter as quoting our Lord's words from his 
own personal reminiscence, to give them such a turn as 
best suited his own views. He adds that, for this reason, 
our Lord had advised his disciples to be * approved money 
changers,' that they might be able to discern the spurious 
that were mixed up with the genuine parts of the Scrip- 
ture. At this Simon affects to be shocked, says he will 
listen to him no longer ; he ought to have gone away 
when he heard him say, * that he would believe none who 
spoke against the Creator, not angels, nor prophets, nor 
scriptures, nor priests, nor teachers, nor any one else, even 
if one wrought signs and wonders, even if he evidently 
lightened in the air, or revealed by visions or by dreams.' 
Peter bids him go away if he likes, but tells him to listen 
to something more first. He then uses the words which I 
have already remarked on in the observations preliminary 
to the ist Homily as proving that the author imitated the 
work of Justin Martyr against Marcion. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here what I have said. 

The notes on the two last books of the Homilies have 
been already printed in Herm ATHENA for 1889. 

J. QUARRY. 
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SOPHOCLEA. 

THE problem of criticism, especially as applied to the 
Greek poets, generally resolves itself into an effort 
to define the limits of the elasticity of the Greek language, 
and to mark where ease of style ends and licentiousness 
begins. Some critics think that when they have shown 
that an expression cannot be brought into conformity with 
the strictest grammatical code it must be corrupt ; others 
again use vague words like influence instead oi govern^ and 
seem to think there is no limit to be set to the caprice and 
licence of the Greek style. The latter habit of mind has 
been largely exhibited by writers on the recently discovered 
mimes of Herondas, who, though they have admirably 
restored the text in many places, and have indeed well 
vindicated the commanding position of the British School 
in the art of emendation, have in at least as many places 
asked us to accept as possible in Greek expressions which 
they should have corrected or obelised as hopelessly cor- 
rupt. The former school has its chief representative in 
Nauck,^ who in exacting scrupulous conformity to norma 
is as rigorous as the critic in Persius, who insisted that 
each joining should allow the critic's nail to pass over 
it as smoothly as if it were water, should, in his ridicu- 
lously affected phrase, * spill over its surface the critical 
nail.*' It has now in Prof. A. E. Housman so able a 
disciple that I would ask leave to make a few comments 
on certain conjectures of his on the Oedipus Coloneus of 

^ This Paper was written just before the sad news reached Dublin of the 
death of the veteran critic, to whom Classical Scholarship owes so much. 

* Ut per leve severos 

Effundat iunctura ungues. 

— Pers. i. 64. 
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Sophocles, chiefly with the view of tryingf to {persuade a 
scholar, to whom we owe so many acute and admirable 
emendations of the Greek and Latin poets, not to put on 
his shoulders the Nauckian yoke, but to walk rather in 
the path of the great English School of classical criticism. 
On the celebrated passage Oed. Col. 266, 267, 

w€wov$or iari /aoAXok ^ MpoMora, 

Prof. Housman writes, *As long as these verses stand in 
every edition of Sophocles as they stand above I hardly 
comprehend why the editors should alter the MS. reading 
anywhere. Once let me steel myself to endure tpya vcrov- 
9ora fiaWov ti SeS/oaicara, and the scribes might do their 
worst: I could always murmur rirXaOi S^, icpoSfii, koI Kivrtpop 
aXXo WOT crAiyc*' He then goes on to argue, with much learn- 
ing and much command of language, that the expression, 
which he insists on translating my deeds have suffered rather 
than acted^ is quite intolerable in itself, and is not borne 
out by any of the passages quoted in justification of it. 
Now it seems to me, as to all the editors of Sophocles up to 
the present date, that the words admirably express that 
sense which Prof. Housman and all editors demand, 
namely, that of the Shakspearean parallel always quoted 
by the commentators, 

' I am a man more sinn'd against than sinning ' ; 

and I should be very unwilling to admit that we must either 
alter this verse or abandon criticism altogether. I would 
render literally, if called on so to do, * my career has been 
one-o/'betng-acted'On rather tha?i one-of-acting : ttuo-xcci/ is to 
be acted on ; it is the Lucretianyi^;2//* as opposed to facere. 
In prose one would say cycJi imrovOdj^ alfxi /naXXov 5 SeSpaKwg; 
in poetry, to ipya /lcoi;, my activitieSy my works^ my career^ 
may quite well take the place of iyw^ though of course an 
absolutely literal rendering of each word may make it seem 
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ludicrous. But what does Prof. Housman give us for the 
words which he condemns ? 

circt Tct y' €pya ftc 
TTCirovOoT laOi fiaXXov ^ ScSpa/cora. 

Now I feel confidence that I shall have the assent of nearly 
every student of Sophocles, except Prof. Housman, when I 
say that this reading not only removes all beauty from the 
passage but introduces an expression which no Greek 
writer would have used, and no modern editor ought to 
accept. For what is the meaning of ra 7' tpya triirovBa ? 
^ Deeds I have experienced *; and the whole passage would 
run ^deedshe sure that I have experienced rather than done/ 
I do not know in what sense a man could be said -iradx^^v 
ipya except as being the object of another man's action, 
and I think this meaning could be expressed well in a 
variety of ways, and could hardly be expressed worse than by 
the words attributed by this conjecture to Sophocles. For 
it must be remembered that iratrx^tv is a vox medtUy and ti 
7ra<r\uv is quite as common as kqkwq Tra(T\etv. The result 
then is: Sophocles, in using for my case^ my career y the 
expression ra y ipya fiovy has suggested finely that what 
seemed to be the acts of Oedipus was really the irresistible 
force of circumstances. Prof. Housman's reading, which 
could not convey more than * know that I have experienced 
(other men*s) acts rather than acted myself,' is a mere 
truism, and would be as true of most men as of 
Oedipus ; there are few whose lives have not taken their 
colour rather from the society and environment in which 
they are placed than from their own initiative action. 

Another passage in this play may be connected with 
the foregoing, as involving the use of wa<rx^iv and possibly 
ofepya. In vv. 515, 516 the right reading undoubtedly is 

ras aas a vhrovO* dvat8^. 
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1 he un metrical rac <rac irivovQ* tpy' avafS^ arose from the 
desire of the copyist to supply an antecedent to a, and 
ipya was the most likely word to occur to him. Prof. 
Housman writes that it is * too preposterous that he should 
describe his parricide and incest as shameless treatment 
which he has received/ But a irtvovV avai'&n does not 
mean * my shameful treatment/ but * my cruel experiences/ 
His experiences^ f(^t^y career^ are almost personified when 
the word avai^liy * unfeeling,' is applied to them ; but not 
more than * the brute stone ' is personified by Homer in 
the well-known passage in the Odyssey when it is called 
ai/acSi7C because it does not feel for the sufferings of 
Sisyphus; or iAtt^c by Pindar, in Nem. xi. 46, when he 
writes 

ScSerat yap dvotSci 
iKttt&i yvia, 

* Our bodies are thralls of merciless ambition/ 

merciless because, like * Grace ' in the hymn, she * will not 
let us go.' *'Epya was very probably inserted by a copyist 
who remembered 

Ttt y* cpya fiov 
ttcttov^ot' co"Tt fJLoXXov ^ ^cSpaKOTa, 

and if it were genuine here it would have the same mean- 
ing as in that passage. Prof. Housman in proposing 

Tas eras a ttcttovC; €vapyrj 

provides avo/^yc with a quite superfluous predicative adjec- 
tive, and deprives a of a sorely needed descriptive epithet. 
Nauck, and those who have followed him, have done 
yeoman's service to classical criticism in those cases 
where the text really requires emendation ; lucky is he 
who having hit on a brilliant and really necessary correc- 
tion does not find that Nauck has been before him. But 
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when the text calls not for emendation but for sympathetic 
apprehension, then it is, that the Nauckians lead us astray; 
then it is that the graceful ease of Greek poetry is mis- 
taken for awkwardness and subjected to ugly artificial 
restraints. 

Thus in Oed. Col. 1204 Sophocles puts into the mouth of 
Oedipus a characteristically beautiful expression hard to 
analyse, but harder to misapprehend, 

l3ap€Lav 'qSovrjv viKore fi€ 
XcyovTcs. 

The phrase is perfectly explained by Prof. Jebb, who 
seldom if ever errs in questions depending on a subtile 
aesthesis, and a sure sense of the limits of the elasticity of 
Greek. He renders it * 'tis sore for me, this pleasure that 
ye win from me by your pleading'; fiapeiav refers to 
Oedipus, fiSovriv to his daughters. Prof. Housman says 
the plain meaning of these words is *ye conquer me by 
mentioning a calamitous self-gratification, i.e. the indul- 
gence of Oedipus' angry temper, to which Antigone attri- 
butes his misfortunes.' This rendering again robs the 
passage of its grace; indeed it seems well-nigh impossible 
that Oedipus should here refer to bygone outbursts of 
angry passion as *a calamitous self-gratification.* Nor 
does Prof. Housman seem to accept willingly such a 
sentiment, for he goes on to say, ' but I have little doubt 
that what Sophocles wrote was the much simpler and 
apter (iapuav wmiovYiv,' The words will then mean, *ye 
vanquish me by the heavy affliction ye recall'; and we 
have again a platitude instead of a choice sentiment, for 
the loss which we may console ourselves by the reflection 
that we have a sentence which we can construe quite easily 
without any knowledge of Sophoclean style, or feeling for 
the niceties of language. 

* Withering on the virgin thorn ' is more easily under- 
stood than analysed ; but I should not approve of correcting 
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to (let us say) * withering as a virgin worn/ Nauckian 
criticism would certainly read swelPd for swiWd when the 
Lady says in ComuSy 

* I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and swill'd insolence 
Of such late wassailers '; 

and would probably change htiddltng to bubbling in 

* Thyrsis whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal.' 

Blind mouths in Lycidas tried by such a touchstone would 
hardly be worth ten years' purchase, not to speak of the 
two thousand and odd years which the \i>^a weirovOora of 
Sophocles have survived. By a fortunate coincidence 
Milton, that potent conjuror with language, that wizard 
who wields words with a free mastery only second to that 
of Sophocles, has used in Comus an expression which 
exactly justifies a verse of Sophocles impugned by Prof. 
Housman, who condemns the phrase ry v6<r(^ 0* vn-iipcrccv, 
Oed. R. 217, on the ground that remedial measures do 
not minister to disease but to the removal of it. Here is 
the passage (ComuSy 842) : — 

* Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs, 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with pretious vial'd liquors heals.' 

Prof. Housman will retort 'if Milton was inaccurate 
that is no reason why we should ascribe a similar failing 
to Sophocles.' But it seems to me more practical to ask, 
• if Milton deals with English as a poet, and writes helping 
when he might have easily written healing or half-a-dozen 
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other words, why should we deny to Sophocles the same 
privilege of modifying in poetry the idiom of prose?' 
In 527, 528 : 

ri yuarpoOiv o)? aKovm 
Sva-(awfj.a XiKTp* ivX-^a-ta ; 

I cannot see why £7rA/;(rai should be * grotesque,' unless it 
should unhappily suggest to a spirit of levity some such 
picture as Juvenal's ledica Mathonis Pletia ipso ; and I am 
surprised that Prof. Housman, who so well knows all the 
uses of Trifnr\i\fjLi and its compounds, should be offended by 
what is really a verbicm exquisitum. On the other hand, 
Nauck's £7ra<rai seems a far too formal word, and suggests a 
marriage contract signed, sealed, and delivered. But what 
is most puzzling to me is to guess why so excellent a 
scholar as Prof. Housman thinks that he has improved the 
sense by reading irar/ooOci; for fiarpoOevy and how he has 
persuaded himself that TrarpoOtv Xlicrpa could mean *his 
father's widow,' unless warpoOev can take the place of 
irarpo^' ; and if it can, then juarpoOev = fiarpoq^ and fiarpoOev 
XiKTpa means ' thy mother's bed,' and there is no difficulty 
in the passage. But I do not believe that fxarpoOev « 
lnarpoQ^ and I feel sure that Nauck's fiaripoQ cannot be 
right, as it would never have been changed to fiarpoOev. I 
agree with Prof. Housman, that fiarpoO^v Xiicrpa cannot 
mean * thy mother's bed,' and it plainly does not mean * a 
wife borne by thy mother.' In this desperate case I would 
suggest that Sophocles here used for once a more decided 
epicism than fiaHpog^ namely, pLarpoi^iv = naripog as Simo- 
nides seems to have used rejci;j0c for rUvov in 37 (50) 19. 
The form is justified by icorvAiySovo^c, Kpartoi^i} 

Of some of the excellent conjectures of Prof. Housman 
I feel sure Prof. Jebb will see the merit, and that he will 
at least mention them, if he does not adopt them, in his 

^ Cp. f/i/if r in Ant. 622, a form unparalleled in the Drama. 
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next edition. I refer specially to his pLxi irov for fifj ovxL in 
360; his punctuation of 981, 

his transposition of 1028-1033 to follow 1019; and his ar- 
rangement of 1 250 fF. I ask leave to draw Prof. Housman's 
attention to a conjecture published several years ago in 
Hermathena, vol. i., p. 362, by the late Prof. Davies, 
which has not, I think, met with due recognition. In 15 14 
he proposed 

understanding ^f\\ov<n (which would govern iroXAa) from 
the foregoing verse. This is, I think, better than Prof. 
Housman's ATai re. 

I have referred so far only to the article in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, In the English magazine of the 
same name Prof. Housman has published a number of 
conjectures, of which the following strike me as being 
particularly worthy of consideration, if not of acceptance. 
Ajax 801 runs awkwardly, 

Kaff rifjilpav 
riiv vvVf or avrcp uavarov ^ piov 9€p€i. 

Prof. Housman reads 

Kad* ^Xioi' 
rov vvv, OS 

comparing Eur. El. 654 and Hel. 652 for the poetical use 
of riXiog for fifjiipa. In Soph. El. 931, for Trpoc Totpov Krepla^ 
fiara he reads irp6<T<^aTa KTeplofJiaTa] in Oed. R. 1505, for /ui/ 
a0£ nfpuSyg he proposes /iij <r<j>e Sfj irappc> and in Ajax 1 3 1 o 
he reads 70X01 for Alyw, striking out the previous line, so 
that the passage runs : 

cTTCi kqXov fioi roi)3* \nr€p'7rovovfJLivia 
6av€LV 9rpoSi}X(i)S fiaXkov ^ rrj^ cr^s yaXia. 
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Oed. R. 598. is prettily corrected to 

TO yap rv-^^uv orov, rovB' arrav hrravff h^i, 

the usage of rvx^tvy * to gain one's ear,' being paralleled 
by Eur. Hipp. 328, 

fielf^ov yap ^ cov firj Tv;(€ti/ rt jioi kokov ; 

and Aesch. Suppl. 161, 

In the difficulties which I have been considering the 
question is as to the limits within which confessed liberty 
may range. The answer to quatenus ? is always hard, and 
a certain school is disposed to vary it by an impatient 
quousque? It is comparatively easy to answer the question 
quomodo?y and to correct the Greek text into conformity with 
hard and fixed rules. Prof. Jebb's Sophocles seems to me 
to give countless proofs of his rare sagacity in deciding what 
falls within the possible limits of a Greek expression, and 
what falls outside. The very excellence of his work breeds 
antagonism. He so often convinces us even against our 
will, that we like to think that there are points in which 
we are uninfluenced by him. Moreover, the feeling that 
prompts the knight-errant to touch with his lance the 
Templar's shield is deeply engrafted in man, and would 
specially influence one so brave and so skilful as Prof. 
Housman in the jousts of the critical tournament. It will 
be long before the trumpet of the Ivanhoe will be heard. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 

P.S. — In further defence of fxaTp6(f>iVf I would add another 
epicism used (like tjifxtv) only by Sophocles, and only once 
by him ; I mean adpofi in Trach. 216, an epic elision un- 
exampled elsewhere in Tragedy. 

But perhaps it is better, all things being considered, to 
avoid the main difficulty by taking fiaTp60ev Svcrufvvfia 
together. — R. Y. T. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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AN ANCIENT PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE 

LACHES OF PLATO. 

THE text here printed is a fragment of Plato's Lacha 
(190 B sqq.) which I found among- the Petrie papyri 
last summer, and therefore long after the printing of the 
Phaedo fragments in this journal. Both pieces of papyrus^ 
on which five consecutive columns appear, ivere covered 
with white mud, and painted, so that the clearing- of the 
surface and the recovery of the text were a work of no small 
difficulty. Both quality of papyrus and hand diflFer widely 
from those of the Phaedo ; but though the present scribe was 
far inferior, there is no reason to question the great anti- 
quity of the writing. The orthography, as Professor Diels 
corroborates, points to about 300 B.C. ; nor is it likely that 
the document is much later in date. Palaaographically, 
there are no peculiarities pointing to a more recent date. 
We have the with the central dot, the square E, so 
written as to be very like Z ; a very flat-topped Y, almost 

like a T ; the N constantly r ; most strange of all is the 
frequent -O- for (0- 

There are no diacritical marks save the paragraph 
line ; but at the beginning of almost each line there is 
a small vertical stroke to mark where the writer should 
begin. This stroke is worked into the first letter, if it 
begins with such a stroke ; otherwise it stands imme- 
diately before the first letter, and at first puzzled me in 
the deciphering. 
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The value of this ancient text is already a matter of 
controversy, and will not be discussed here. Most general 
readers will think the variations very trifling, and not 
affecting the general sense; but they are quite sufficient to 
indicate a difference of redaction which may be very im- 
portant in the history of the text. 

The foot and head of some of the columns are eaten 
through with worms and so destroyed. An autotype 
fac-simile will be given in my forthcoming vol. ii. of the 
Petrie Papyri. 

My friends, Professors Gomperz of Vienna, Blass of 
Halle, and Diels of Berlin, have looked through this copy, 
and so far as it can be relied upon, have corroborated the 
general conclusions at which I had arrived, and have 
suggested some new ones. But it must be remembered 
that the publication of the autotype may lead to some 
further corrections. The transcription herewith published 
has been verified both by Dr. Bernard and Mr. Bury, so 
that it does not rest upon my single judgment. 
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L 

Ai<ntt six lines lost, 
(p. 190, B . 

oYN HMIN ToVTo r€ Y 

nAPX[c]IN A€l To €IA€NAI 

TI noT €CTiN APCTi} el 

TAP noY MHA€ APCTHN 

€IA€IM€N To RAPARAN S 

OTI noT€ TYrXAN€I oN 

TIN AN TPoRoN ToYToY 

ZYMBoYAol r€NolM€e AN 

oTUIoYN onUC AYTo KAA 

XurTA AN KTHCAITo Ov 10 

A€N €Moir€ AoK€l U) CU> 

kPAT€C~*AM€N APA 

AYTo CO AAXHC €IA€NAI o 

Ti €CTIN— oYKoYN o r€ IC 

/Li€N KAN €molM€N AH 15 

noY TI €CTIN~niOC TAP oY — 

/iH TolNYN U) APICT6 RCPI 

CAHC AP€THC €Y0€WC CKo 

n(OM€0A nA€or tap icwc 

€ProN AAAA M€PoYC ti 20 

NoC n€PI nPlOToN IAU)M€N 

€1 IKai'UC €XoM€N HPoC 

To 6iA€NAI KAI HMIN (OC 

To ciKoC PAIWN H CK€4'is 

€CTAI A . . ol ? OYTIO nolWM€N 25 

10 CU)KPAT€C oYTlO TAP? BoYA€l 

Foot of column. 
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I. 

There is enough papyrus above the first line to show 
two higher lines ; but by an unfortunate folding down of the 
sheet they have been completely wiped out through contact 
with some hostile substance. The end of the paragraph 
line immediately preceding is still visible above on the 
right. 

7-10] The repetition of av is remarkable. In 7 it had 
been inserted by Bekker, as necessary ; in 8 it is added 
phonetically ; in 10 it is placed two words later than in 
our other texts. 

1 1] oviiv by mistake for ovScva. 

13] uvTo comes three words earlier than in our texts. . 

14] (f>afxtv fiavToi, or some such formula, is omitted by 
oversight. 

25] There is a, then a gap wide enough for one broad 
or two narrow letters ; then apparently part of an o and 
an «, but certainly not aWa ; nor is there room for aXX iBi, 
which Gomperz suggests as possible, or aXXa roi (Blass). 

26] The o is certain ; then either gaps or vestiges of 
six letters, which correspond fairly to what I have printed. 
The (jjg (XV of our texts cannot possibly have stood here. 

There is at least an inch of blank margin below this 
last line. 
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n. 

According to our texts^ twenty-six Toords lost^ viz. sixif^gkt 

letters^ four Unes (P). 
(190, D). 

rioAXoiS'CiS ri^y ? avhpei 

AN H yap k€U /laXa 87/ ovroi ? 

AoKCI I oYTo roLvm irporrov ? 

€niX€IPHCh)/ui€v Q> Aaxn^ 

CinCIN ANApcta ri iror €<mv 5 

€n€ITA To M€Ta tovto cricc 

i^oM€eA KAI oTU)i av rpowan 

TolC NCANICKolC wapaye 

NolTo KAe oCoN oloy re c^ cvi 

THA€YMATU)N re km /la to 

eHMATCON Ha/Miycvccrdal 

AAAA n€IPU) €iir€iy o Xc 

rU) TIN ANA/>€iai^ ov fia rov Ata ? 

UT CU)KPAT€C ov x<^^^'^ov €t 

n€IN €1 TAP Tts eOeXoi ev iS 

THI TAS€I Mepfov afivve 

a]©AI ToC noA€MIOvs #cat /Ltiy 

♦€Yr . I eV ICei oTc avBpei. 

OC AN €IH KAAtOC fxev Xeyet? 

h) AAXHC AAAA ICcos eyco at 20 

TtoC OY CA^tOC €ina>i/ [to) ae iitj? a 23) 

noKPINAC0AI To(vro) o Biavoov 24 J ^^'^^''^ " 

M€i/oC HPoMHN aXX crcpoi/ 

ricoC ToYTo ACFcts a> ^oDKpa 

T€C— €r(0 ♦PACW cai/ otos t€ 25 

r€NU)MAI ANAP€io9 ttov 

oYToC or KAI CY A€ycts os w 

€N Ttji, TAZ€I M€v(oi/ /la 

XyfTal ? TolC noA€fitots 

Foot of column. 
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II. 

1-2] The letters are certain ; but in our texts we 
cannot obtain enough letters for an average line in i. 
Diels suggests the riji;. 

3] Probably ow for ro£i;vi; (Blass). 

6] I cannot make cTrtcra out of the vestiges, which seem 
to be £7r€=r?! . TO /u€ra seems correct, G. 

10] The first two letters are gone ; only the left top of 
the T and the last bar of the ij are visible. 

13] r. V. A slight fold in the papyrus hides the central 
letter ; but there is only room for t. I presume he had 
before him rijv av^puav^ or rl r\ a. (D. and B., who omit 
following ov). Gomperz suggests nv avS. sc. Xcyctc The 
rest of the line probably contained some shorter form of 
negation, twenty-three letters being far above the average. 

17] For roc cf. Meisterhans ed. 2, p. 5, n. 7 (Diels). 

19] icaXoic for the tv of our texts. 

21-22] The supplement from our texts makes the lines 
too long. Diels proposes to omit (in 21) to (comparing 
p. 191,0), and read ro (in 22) forrouro (so also B.), referring 
to Kiihner's G. G. ii., § 459, i a. 

28] The ? is quite plain — an oversight for %. 

29] 0i}/u<, and then in next col. 70VV. koc yap lyw C^*)* 
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III. 

Top of column. 
(191, A). 

aXAA Ti AY o 

8c OS av «^curU)N TolC noA€ 

/iiois /la^HTAI AAAA MH M 

evft)j'— nU)C ♦€Yr(ON 

wo-irc/j TTOY KAI CKYeAl ACFoN s 

rat ot;j( lyxToN ♦CYFoN 

res H AIU)KoNT€C MAX€CdAI 

Ka.1 OfnjpoC noT€ €nAIN(ON 

Tous Tov AIN€A ? mnoYC 

K^AinNA MAA €NeA KAI €N lo 

da €*H AYToYC CniCTACSAI 

Si&iiceIN HA€ ♦c^SCCeAl KAI 

avTovTON AIN6IAN KA 

Ttt ToYTo €N€KlO/Ltia(reN 

KarA THN ToY ♦oBov €111 15 

o-TT^MHN KAI emev AY 

TOV €INAI MHCTCjOPA ♦oBoIo 

kAI KAAIOC r€ U) CtOKPA 

t€C n€PI APMATION TAP 

eA€r€ KAI CY ToY TION 20 

(rKY0U)N mn€(ON HCPI 

XeyeIC To M€r TAP mni 

Kov OYTIO MAX6TAI To Ae 

oirXlTIKoN WC €rtO ACrt*) 

TrXrjr r€ ICtOC U) AAXHC TION 25 

Aa/(€AAIMoNIU)N ToYToYC 

yap<^ACIN KAI nAAT€l 

ao-i «r€IAH HPoC T[ol]C r€P 

po(f>opOlC €r€N[o]NT[o . . . 

ov 6e\£\v irpo<i AYtovs ? 30 

Two more lines lost. 
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III. 

Columns in., iv., v., have a broad blank margin over 
them. 

i] There is no room between this and the line at the 
bottom of II. for the words in our received texts. 

3] Acax''''^' comes two words later than in our texts. 

9] The form seems to be aivia^ but I am not certain ; 
there is hardly room for £«. 

13] Blass suggests avrov Sc t. 

20] row for our to is certain ; probably a mistake. 

22-24] Two useless adscripts, one of which Badham 
had already detected, do not appear here, viz. to ikiivwv 
and TO 7€ twv EXAiyi/oii/. 

25] TrXtry 76 by assimilation, and Ttov for our to. 

27] Kai nAar. for tv UXar. The form UXaTziaai^ in Attic, 
without the 1 subscript, is suggested by Diels, who com- 
pares the doubtful text in Menexenos^ p. 245 a. 

30-31] I cannot make the vestiges fit our texts. D. and 
B. suggest ov QtKuv wpog avrovg. The h is very doubtful, 
the av apparently clear. A single stroke of the next 
following line is still visible. 




IV. 
(l9i,C). 

Al TAE€IC To..- nePCUI.- a 
NACTPe^oMeNoYC U)C 

nep innec MAxeceAi kai 

OYTU) NIKHCai T . . N e 
K€l MAXHN— AAHeH A€ 
reiC — ToYTo TolNYN 

APTi eAeroN otI erw aiti 

oC MH KAAIOC Ce AnoKPI 

NAC0AI oTI OY KAAtilC CE H 

PoMHN BoYAoM€NoC TAP i» 

CoY HYeeceAi mh monoN 

ToC €N TIOI onAITIKWI AN 

APeioYC AAAA KAi toYC £N 

TIOI inniKUJI £N TCI CYM ? 

HANTI TtOI noAeMIKCOl >s 

EIA€Y KAI MH MoNoN 

ToYC e . N TUII noASMU)! f 

AAAAI KAI ToYs SN TolC 

nPoC THN eAAarTAN KIN 

AYNEYoYCI ANAPeloYC ON m 

TAC KAI oCol T£ RPoC No (lit v viry widA 

CoYC KAI oCol nPoC RENIAC 

KAI nPoC TA noAITIKA AN 

APEIOI £ICIN KAI CTI AY 

MH MoNoN oCol nPo AYRAC 'i 

H toBoYC ANAPeiol eiCIN AA 

AA KAI npoc enieYMiAC h 

HAoNAC ACINol MAXc 
CeAl KAI MeNoNTEC H AN 
ACTP£.foNT€C £ICi yAp ™u 30 

TIN£C ili AAXi)s icai a tois 
ToIOuTOK aNS^etoi 
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IV. 

i] Here again we have too much in our texts for the 
missing interval, unless we suppose three lines to be lost 
at the bottom of ni., which is possible, though the corre- 
sponding column is thirty-two lines. 

3] iTnrcc for ivircacy or imruq. Diels compares Meister- 

hans, p. no, n. 8. 

4] There is too much room for nfv ; the vestiges look 
like repov. 

6-7] o aprif improving Ast's emendation, but introduc- 
ing a long and characteristic anacoluthon. 

9] ac introduced. 

12] roc for rovcy a^ often in Inscriptions. 

14] I cannot read rwc here, though the r and c are plain. 

16] ccScv is a mere mistake of the scribe. 

1 7] The apparent gap between the c and v may be the 
mere avoidance of a flaw in the papyrus. 

18-20] aXAa(c) a mere blunder. The construction is, 
'those who are manly among the people who run risks 

at sea.' 

2q] Kai introduced. 
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V. 

(191, E). 

<r^oAPA r€ (0 CUKPATcs ovk 

ovN ANAPCIAI M€N wav 

reC oYTol ANAPCIol ^ir€i^ 

01. M€N €N HAoNAIC 01 8c 

cv AYRAIC Ol A€ €N €iri0v 5 

/itAIC Ol A€ €M ♦oBolC Tijv 

ANAP6IAN KCKTHNtoi o( 

A€ r€ olMAI A6IAIAN €v tok 

AYTolC TorTolC~nAw ye ? 

Tl noT€ oYN €KAT€Poi' tov »«> 

TWN ToYTo nVNeANofioi 

HAAIN oYN n€IPU) €lireiv 

THN ANAP6IAN nPU)rov 

Tl oYN €M RACIN Tovrots 

TAYToN €CTIN H oYiroj Ka '5 

TAMANSANCIC O ACfft."" 

OY nANY TI~AAA U)A€ X.ey«t» 

toe HEP AN €1 TAXoC Hpw 

TWN Tl noT€ €CTIN O ev 

TU)I TP€X€ TYrXANei ov ^ 

HMIN KAI €N TUI Kida 

PIZ€IN KAI €N TU)I ACyeif Kai 

€N T€ TU)I MANeANeir xai 

€N AAAolC noAXois KAI \ax^hov ? 

Tl AYTo K€KTijM€^a ov »5 

Kal n€PI aZIoN Aeyew iy 

Ci' TAIC TtOr X€ip&)i' irpa 

Zecriv 17 o-KcAWN ■»/ votifia 

Tos re Afia icat ♦U) 

viyC H OYX oYTU) Kat <n; X.cy 3» 

€IC~nANY r€ ei toi 

wi> TiC M€ €PolTo 
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V. 

i] ys inserted. 

2 sq."] Varies from our texts, sc, * All these are maiifiil 
in manliness ; some/ &c. There is consequently an 
asyndeton, avoided in our texts by aXAa, that is to say, 
if we read um, I don't think there is room for {]i(nv aAAo([ 
in the two gaps, of which the second (initial) cannot hold 
more than three letters. The first (final) is more doubtful. 
Hence I suggest cTrct, or cttciSij, if there be room. With the 
present reading icefcrij/uevoc would be what we expect ; but 
the V of KiKTnvrai is plain. 

lo, 12] ovv where our texts have ov. 

11] wvvBavofiaiy more lively than the usual imperfect. 

20] rp^x^ for rpix^ivy reminding us both of the Coptic 
and the modern Greek infinitive, is a curious blunder. 

24] There seems hardly room for <rxeSbi/ at the end of 
the line, but the sense requires it. 

29] The T is certain ; the a might be the lobe of a ^, 
which he writes as a flat triangle ; the a> is certain ; not so 
the preceding letter, of which two ends appear. These 
remains will not fit into our texts. I have printed Diels' 
ingenious suggestions. 

31] This line seems too short without some unknown 
supplement. 

J, P. MAHAFFY, 




PLAUTINA- 

Bacchides 3. 6. 30. 
Die quit est: nequatn hominis ego parvi pendo gratiam. 
Read: 

Die quit est, INQDAH : ndquam hominis ego pdrvi pendo gr^liam. 
Inquam fell out before nejuam. 

Captivi I. I. 32. 
Nnllast spei inoentntis sese omnes amaat '■ 

Read:— 
NuLiivsT apes inaent&tis : sese mm^ amant. 

Casina I. t. 38. 

Post autem ruri nisi tu acervom ederis, 
Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 

So A, according to Goetz and Schoell's new edition. 

If this is correctly reported, I suggest : 
Post autem niri nisi tu aut aekbm edeiis. 
* You shall have nothing but air to eat.* 

Casina 2. 3. 8. 
Hanc ^go de me coni^cturam domi fdcio magis quam ex afiditis 
Qui quam amo Casinam magis inicio munditiis Munditiam antideo- 
Myrop6las omnis s61licito : tibiqu6mquest lepidum ungu^ntum, 

unguor 
Ut illt placeam. 

In the second verse, which is very corrupt, magis has 
been ins^ted from the previous line. Read : 
Qui quitn amo Casinam Acvs Indicio: munditiis Munditiam 

Antideo. 
' The curling-tongs is a witness to my love for Casina." 
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Casina 2. 3. 40. 

S6per ancilla Cdsina, ut detur n6ptum nostro vflico 
S^rvo frugi, atque ixh\ illi bene sit Ifgno aqua calida cibo, 
V^stimentis, 6bique educat p6eros quos paridt w _ 

Alat will fill up the gap. 

Casina 2, 6. 33. 

Cha. Qufd tu id curas ? Ol. Qufa enim metuo, n6 in aqua suinmd 

natet. • 

Ly. Ange, cave. Confcite sortis n^nciam ambo hue. ficcere, 
llxor aequa. 

So the second verse is given in Goetz and Schoell's 
new text. Read : 
Anguem cave. Ly. Confcite sortis, etc, 

* Beware of the serpent!' In 2. 8. 18 of the same play 
vesicam vilico should, I think, be sica vilicum. 

Casina in. i. 9. 

S^d facitodum mdnila per versus quos cantdt colas. 

Read : 

S^d facitodum morula per ver versus quos cantdt colas. 

Versus is established by Pliny, x. 84: *meditantur [aliae 
lusciniae] iuveniores versusque quos imitantur accipiunt.' 

Casina 3. 5. 55. 

Quid ^or mea ? non adift atque addmit ? 

The metre is Bacchiac. Read : 

Quid tixor mea ? Annon adift atque addmit ? 

Casina 4. 3. 16. 

Ly. Di hdrcle me cupiunt servatum, iam 6boluit Casings procul. 
Casinus should, I think, be astnus : of. Aristophanes, 
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Eq. 639 ; and the word hv6voQhov. Lysidamus accepts the 
hybristic quadruped as a t3rpe of himself. 

Casina 5. 4. z6 (994). 

T&i amoris causa ego istuc fici. Clr. Immo Hiclor fliut 

T6 quidem oppressft. 

So Goetz and Schoell now read in their small edition. 
A has ECASTOR ILIUS ; the Palatine MSS. have hectare ilUus. 
Goetz and Schoell say, * corr. e Servio Dan. ad Aen. i 
208*;' and in their Preface they attribute the correction to 
Biicheler. Where Bucheler made this suggestion I do not 
know, but I had made the same correction in Herma- 
THENA, No. XII., p. 83 (1886). There is no ^lusus ne- 
quam ' in the words of Plautus as far as I can see. 

Casina 4. 4. 21. 

Nebula ha6d est mollis adque atque huius est pectus. 

So A ; but the first four letters of pectus are uncertain. 
The other Mss. omit the word. Read sinus. 

Epidicus 3. 4. 57. 

Euge ! e6ge ! Epidice, fr6gi es pugnasti homo es 
Qui me ^munxisti mucidum minumf preti. 

So both A and B in the first line. Pugnasti can 
scarcely be sound. Read : 

Euge e6ge Epidice fr6gi et praegnas Astu homo es. 

Praegnas astu would easily become pugnasti. 

CURCULIO I. I. 48. 

Si iratumst scortum forte amatori sue 

Bis perit amator, ab re atque animo simul ; 

Sin alter alteri potius est idem perit. 

Read: 

Sin dlter ei potior 6st, itid^m perit. 
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Truculentus 2. 6. 4. 

Ethomeronidam et post illam illi memorari potest 
Qui et convict! et condemnati falsis de pugnis sient. 

I propose : 

Et HoMERi Oenidam et postilla mille memorari potis. 

'Homer's Oenides/ ue. either Tydeus or Diomedes. 
This is almost the MSS. reading. Some legend is referred 
to which we know nothing of. Tydeus was exiled from 
Calydon for slaying some of his countrymen. In some 
poem of the Epic cycle this charge may have been stated 
to have been groundless. Some of his warlike achieve- 
ments are told II, iv. 387 seqq. 

A, PALMER, 



Ovid, HeroideSj 3. 44. 

An miseros tristis fortuna tenaciter urget ? 
Nee venit inceptis mollior hora meis ? 

Professor Housman conjectures malts for metSy a reading 
which I am now glad that I at once accepted when I was 
editing the Heroides for Dr. Postgate's Corpus. For I find 
that Planudes has the decisive confirmation rote iiriipy- 
^ivoic KOKoiQ. No known MS. has malts. 

A. PALMER. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON LEWIS AND 
SHORT'S LATIN DICTIONARY. * 

IN a former Paper in Hermathena (voL iv., p. 105) I 
commented on the etymology of the Greek Lexicon 
of Liddell and Scott. While expressing my high appreci- 
ation of that work as a whole, I pointed out a number of 
errors, more or less grave, in its etymology. Since then, a 
new edition of the Lexicon has appeared, and in it every 
error which I had noticed has been corrected. I now 
undertake a similar task in relation to the justly esteemed 
Latin Dictionary of Lewis and Short. The interpretative 
portion of this Dictionary is entitled to high commen- 
dation. The contents of that part of the work are of 
course mainly traditional — every Latin lexicographer has 
a long series of predecessors from whom he can collect 
materials — and hence there is a large amount of coinci- 
dence in the articles on the same words in diflFerent 
dictionaries. In the etymology greater difficulties have 
to be encountered. The rational investigation of this 
subject is comparatively recent, and no one can safely 
deal with it who has not undertaken a scientific study of 
the laws of Comparative Phonology. Old mistakes have 
lingered in most of the dictionaries in common use, and 
unless a new lexicographer is duly prepared for his task, 
and unless he be constantly on the watch, they are pretty 
sure to creep into his work. It will be found that this has 
occurred to a considerable extent in the Dictionary of 
Lewis and Short, and I think good service will be done 
for the student by indicating a number of erroneous 
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statements which are to be found in the book. In my 
criticisms I have placed myself at the same point of view 
with its authors — that, namely, of the etymology of Curtius, 
Corssen, and their followers. I have taken no account of 
the doctrines of the new school which has arisen in late 
years, and which is best represented by Brugmann. I 
have not included in my enumeration any statement about 
which different opinions may fairly be entertained ; I ap- 
peal in every case to general principles accepted by L. and 
S. themselves. 

1. Adzes is said to be * perhaps akin to aXSalvu).* But 
this is plainly impossible. 

2. Absurdus, It must surely be by a printer's error 
that absurdus is compared with Skr. svan^ instead of svar. 

3. Aedes, Of this word, L. & S., passing lightly over 
the true explanation of it, given in Curtius, which makes 
it cogn. with aiffw, say, * others, with probability, compare 
?8oc, 28/00, and sides.'* But surely the root of the three last 
is sady and with this root aedes can have nothing to do. 

4. Aemulus is compared with ayiCkXaoiiai and a^ua. But 
Sjiia (with which aiiOCka may be cognate: cf. for sense 
stmul-tas) is = sama^ and aemulus could not be related to 
it : see note [infra) on imitor. 

5. Aequus. This word, we are told, was * formerly 
referred to ttica*, £oifca'; but that suggestion should not be 
indicated as capable of being entertained at all, for ctfccn is 
really Fcficco, and has vik for its root. There cannot^ there- 
fore, be any connexion between it and aequus. 

6. Ato is said to be cognate with Eng. aye {-yea^yes) 
and Germ. /(Of. It is admitted that it comes from an I.-E. 
root aghy indicated by Gr. nxav^ and Lat. cut-ag-ium. Now 
with this agh the Germ./<2 and the Eng. aye have certainly 
nothing to do, as anyone will see who reads Grimm's 
article on the former word {Deutsches Wdrterbuch)^ or 
Skeat's on the latter [Dictionary of English Etymology). 
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7. Ala is stated, on the authority of Cicero, to be con- 
tracted from axilla: but that is an error ; axilla is really 
the diminutive of ala^ which is for ax^la : cf. nehtm^ map* 
iUum. 

8. Amarus is compared (after Curtius and others) witb 
Gr. iiffi6c and Skr. dma^. But alongside of this is a com- 
parison with the Hebrew mar. These accounts are incon- 
sistent ; and, besides, no Latin lexicographer should cite a 
Hebrew word as cognate with a Latin one, unless the 
latter be borrowed from a Semitic source. 

9. Ambulo. On this word L. & S. have the following 
note : — ' • . • com p. of am- and the root of /3afv*», beto^ 
bito, baculum, jSatcrpov, vado, venio; Sanscr. g& « go; 
Germ, gehen; Eng. go. — Curtius.' Now here Curtius is 
represented as connecting Germ, gehen^ Eng. go^ with the 
Skr. gd. Yet he distinctly separates them. He says: 
*Das Goth, gaggattj alts, gd^n^ gehn, durf wegen Mangels 
der Lautverschiebung nicht verglichen werden.' Whether 
he is right or wrong in this, he at least ought not to be 
represented as teaching what he distinctly denies. It is 
the English come which he really compares with the root 
gd (through ^(o:/;/, Goth, quim-an; cf. Lat. ven-t-o), 

10. Amo is compared with both Skr. kam and Gr. S/ua, 
which latter is = sapui^ and cognate with stmt'lis. Without 
raising the question whether initial k can disappear before 
a vowel at the beginning of a Latin word, it is plain that 
we must separate the roots kam and sam, and that the 
Greek spir. asp. and Latin j cannot correspond to orig. Jk. 

11. Ango is compared with Eng. Aang. But the latter 
word has in it no idea of * choking '; it corresponds in 
sense with Lat. pendere. The Germ, eng is cognate with 
angOf and has a kindred meaning, but the English word 
has quite different connexions. The initial A of Aang indi- 
cates orig. ky and the Gothic AaAan (to hang) indicates a 
root kak^ the affinities of which, however, are obscure. 
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12. Animus is strangely said to be * a Graeco-Italic 
form of av£/ioc.' This curious statement arises from a 
mistake as to the meaning of a passage in the Einleitung 
to Curtius' Gr. Etym., p. 89 (4th ed.). 

13. Aquila, On this word it is strangely said: *cf. 
Eng. eagle ; Fr. aigle ; Germ. Adler.' Eng. eagle is of 
course derived from Fr. aigle^ and the latter from aquila \ 
and it is absurd to compare them as if they were parallel 
words from a common source. Germ. Adler has nothing 
whatever to do with aquila; it is probable (see Grimm, 
Worterb.y s. v.) that Adler is a compound of the adj. adel 
with cuiry the latter being cogn. with the Eng. noun earn. 

14. Ara. This word, which in Old Lat. was asa^ is 
said to be derived from I.-E. aSy to sit, * as the seat, or 
resting-place, of the victim or offering,' and a reference 
is added to Curtius, Etym., p. 381. But on looking at 
Curtius' account of the Skr. root dSy it will appear that he 
interprets ara^ not as the * seat of the victim,' but as the 
* sitting-place of the suppliant/ 

15. Arbiter is said to be * from ar = ad and bito = eo.' 
This is not quite correct, implying, as it does, that the 
word is ar-bit-er^ when it is really ar-bi-ter. The root is 
ba (from ga)^ seen in fia-tricj /3a-ro-c, from which root come 
also be-l-o and bi-l-o. 

16. Ardeo. L. & S. represent Curtius as accepting a 
comparison of this word with Skr. ghar^ to shine. But 
Curtius does no such thing. He only uses the analogy of 
the meanings of Lat. ardere to show that from the physical 
signification, to glow (not to shine\ of the root ghar^ natu- 
rally flows the mental sense to desire earnestly. 

17. Arista is compared with Germ. Aehre^ Eng. ear (of 
corn), and is said to be perhaps akin to Lat. aro. But the 
h in the Germ, word is radical (cf. Goth, ahs)^ and repre- 
sents an orig. ^, and Aehre (old form dher) is really cogn. 
with Lat. acuSy acieSy and quite unconnected with a to 
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Neither Germ. Emte nor £ng. earnest have anything to do 
with Achre or ear. 

1 8. A sinus. Among the cognates of the word aie 
rightly g^ven Eng. ass and Gr. SiK>Ct hut it is strangdy 
added that *the Latin seems to have these two forms 
in combination/ ue. asinus - ass + Sik>c- Surely this is 
incredible, and ovoc is for o^vo-Ct the first syllable of the 
latter word being akin to the as in Lat. as-inu-s^ and in 
Goth. aS'ilU'S^ O. N. c^-^ni. 

19. Audio. There is on this word an example of a con- 
fusion which is found in other places also. With audio aie 
compared (and, though the relation is indistinctly ez- 
plainedy the rapprochements indicated are correct), ^ auris, 
Lith. ausis; Goth, auso ; Germ. Ohr^ and Eng. ear'i but to 
this enumeration is added ^Fr. ouir^* which again is 
followed by the mention of auscuUo, Gr. aicii, and Skr. ao. 
That is to say, ouir is given as standing in similar relation 
to the Latin word with OAr and ear and the rest. This is 
just as if we were to say that pater is cog^. with Germ. 

Vafvry Eng. father ^ and Fr. plre. Auris, Ohr^ and ear 
come from a common I.-E. source ; but ouir is derived 
from audirc, 

20. Bajulus is said to be * kindred with ^Ipai, fero, Eng". 
bear, and with Germ. Bahre^ Biirde^ But initial I.-E. bh 
is not represented by Latin 3, and the Germanic forms 
here cited, instead of justifying the b in bajulus^ indicate, 
according to Grimm's Law, an /"in Latin; that is to say, 
the / of ferOj with which word they are really cognate, 
whilst bajulus has nothing to do with it. 

2 1 . Belua is said to be * perhaps kindred with 0^p, fera, 
as uber with ouflap and paulus with Traupoc.' But it does 
not follow, because in uber and ruber^ Lat. b in the middle 
of a word represents I.-E. dhy that the latter, when initial^ 
can be represented by 3, and in fact it never is. This is a 
grave error in phonology. The mention of paulus and 
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iravpoQ is altogether irrelevant : what happens in the case 
of these words is simply that to the common element pau 
(see the art. on paucus in L. & S.) in the one case -&, in the 
other -roy is added as suffix. 

22. Bestia again is said to be * perhaps akin to fera 
and beluay but what ground can be shown for the notion I 
am quite unable to see. As I have said on the preceding 
word, initial I.-E. dh is not represented by Latin by and 
whence the 5 in bestia is to be explained does not appear. 

23. Burgus, This word of later Latin is s. v. compared 
with Greek wvpyoQ and with Germ. Burgy Berg. A rela- 
tion between the Greek and German words is thus implied. 
But, under farctOy Burg and Berg are treated as cognate 
with ^pa(T(Tu) (= (ifpaK-yw), Both accounts cannot be correct, 

24. Canah's is compared with Gr. ^ad/oi and Germ. 
gdhnen. But Lat. c does not represent orig, ghy and points 
not to g but to h in German. Lat. hio is s. v. connected 
with yalvwy and is it to be believed that hio and canalisaxe 
cognate ? 

25. Capio is rightly compared with Kwvn and Eng. haft. 
But what is meant by adding * Sanscr. root hri-, take : cf. 
Gr. -j^klpy Eng. and Germ, hand, and Goth, hinthan, seize'? 
What can Skr. hri {har) have to do with capio ? It cannot 
be really meant that x^^P ^^^ hand are cognate. 

26. Caro is rightly compared with Skr, kravya-niy Gr. 
KpiaQy but wrongly with Germ. Kern. Lat. c does not cor- 
respond to Germ, k. 

27. Carpo is rightly compared with Gr, Kapvogy but 
wrongly with apiraZo) and rapio. The latter words are 
indeed, in the article on rapiOy compared, after Pott, with 
the Skr. root tup. I will not express any opinion as to 
the probability of this last rapprochement; but who can 
believe that Ka(>7r Jc is from a root lup or rup f 

2^. Casttis is wrongly connected with Germ, keuschy as 
well as (perhaps rightly) with Germ, heiter. The former 
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oompailMin contradicts Grimm's law. To justify the latter, 
it ll to be remembered that the s in cas-to- is secondary, 
coming from a d, wUch has arisen out of I.-E. dh : cf. 

ig. Caoeo is aaid to be from root skoF- or koF-. Rather 
from root skoD, But probably Eng, F is wrongly printed 
forF. 

30. Cena is compared [after Corssen) with Skr. kkadf 
to eat, from which is elicited an I.-E. root skad, cena being 
fotees-na: cf. Umbr. eers-na (not rightly given in L. & S.). 
But it is added, *cf. Gr. ^vlti^.' Plainly such a comparison 
cannot stand. How can tin'^»u be related to I.-E. skad} 

31. Cingo is compared with Gr. kuAXo'c, Ktipror. and Lat 
curvus. These impossible rapprochements arise from a 

' misunderstanding of Curtius' meaning in p. 546 of his 
Gr. E^rm. ; he speaks of a verb dingo, recognized by 
Festus as having the same sense with cingo, but he does 
not suggest that dingo and cingo are atyraologically re- 
lated. 

32. Cinis is rightly treated as cognate with Gr. k6vi^\ 
but what is the meaning of the added reference * cf, also 
naucus ' i What can naucus have to do with cinis i 

33. Clarus is said to be 'kindred with Germ, klar; 
Eng. dear.' But Germ, klar is really borrowed from the 
Latin, the true Germ, word for the idea being hell ; and 
Eng, dear is derived, through Fr. clair; irom clarus; so 
that neither can properly be compared with clarus by a 
Latin etymologist. 

34. Confestim. On this -910x6., fesHno, which is rightly 
compared with it, is said to be from fero. This is quite 
wrong ; and, indeed, on the -wor A festino itself the latter is 
brought into what seems (notwithstanding the hesitation 
of Curtius) its true relation as cogn. with Lat. -/endo, 
Gr. Biiw. 

35. Consilium is s. v. derived from root sal, Skr. aar^ 
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to go ; but on letter D it is said to be cogn. with considere. 
Either explanation might be maintained, but both cannot 
be true. 

36. Coqtco is compared, not only correctly with Gr. 
iriirTtjy but wrongly with Germ, backen^ Eng. bake. The 
latter words are really cognate with Gr. ffaljyu). 

37. Crimen is said to be *contr. for cernimen from 
cerno.' This is a strange notion of word-formation. Is it 
not plain that Kpt-v-toy crt-bru-m^ cer-n-o^ crumen all stand 
on the same level, and that crimen is no more for cernimen 
than nomen is for noscimen ? [I observe that discrimen is 
s, V. said to be for discerimen ; perhaps in the art. on crimen, 
cerimen (not cernimen) is intended.] 

38. Curro is said to be ' kindred with celer, coruscus.' 
But coruscus is said s. v, to be from the root of (rfcafpoi. Is 
celery then, cognate with <TKatp<o ? On i. cello, celer is con- 
nected with Skr. kar^ to kill. There is confusion here. 

39. Debilis is s. v. said to be = de-habilisy a view very 
generally entertained ; under valeo the -bili-s is compared 
with that word, and with Skr. bala^ strength. These 
accounts are irreconcilable. 

40. Duplus is said to be from duplex^ but this is surely 
impossible. Duplus^ tripluSy quadrupljiSy and also most 
probably amplus^ are from the root pie (I.-E. par)y seen in 
ttAI-wc, pleOy ple-nu-Sy and, with modified form, in ttoA-v-c, 
the Germanic cognates being Goth. filUy Eng. fully 
N. H. G. viel. DupluSy &c., therefore, correspond strictly 
to Sc-ttAoo-c, &c. Into dupleXy &c., enters the different 
root seen in ttAIk-o), plec-to-ry plic-o. Whether ttAcic- is an 
augmentation (Weiterbildung) of ttAc- {or l.-E. park of par)y 
is a question into which I do not enter. 

41. Durus. On this word we find the following note: 
* Etym. dub. : cf. Sanscr. root dhar, to fix, confirm.* I 
suppose this means that possibly durus is cognate with 
dhar. But this I must deny. Initial I.-E. and Skr. dh 
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correspond, not to d^ but to /in Latin ; and the true deriva- 
tives of dhar are (and they are so given elsewhere by L & 
S.) fir^muSf fre^tusy fre^^um. 

42. Falco. On JlectOj Gr. foXxtfc* ^^XcitCt and Lat./ifo, 
falco^ are rightly compared with that verb. Then is added: 
' cf. Germ. fcUke^ Eng. falcon* But the Grerm. word is 
barrcwed from Lat /i/c;^, and Yr.faucony 'Eng.falcom, ars 
derived from falco ; none of these, therefore, can be properly 
compared with^/ZM:?. 

43. Far is said to be ' akin withy9rM&/ 9^nAfrico is i. v. 
rightly compared with Skr. ghar^ to rub. This account of 
/ir might perhaps stand, if we looked at these words 
alone ; hMt far cannot be separated from Groth. barts^ A.-S. 
bercy Eng. bar-ley^ and, therefore, the I.-E. root began with 
bhy not gh. That root was doubtless bhar^ whence fero ; 
the root ghar (or augmented form ghard) appears in Lat 
hordeum and O. H. G. gers^td. 

44. Figo is rightly compared with Greek trffdyyuty but 
Germ, dicky Eng. lAicky are wrongly cited as cognate. 
They are difficult words, but they are certainly quite un- 
connected with ^£0 ; a Latin word akin to them would 
have for its initial letter not f but I. See Grimm on 
dicky and Skeat on thicky for the most probable accounts of 
their affinities. 

45. Flagito is s, v, compared with flagrOy Gr. ^Xlyca; 
but in the art. on fligo it is compared with that word and 
With flagelluniy which have no connexion with^^r<?. 

46. Formus. The etymological note on this word is as 
follows : — * ferv-veo ; Sanscr. ghar-mas, glow, warmth ; 
Gr. Oepfiogy Oipog ; Lat. ferveo, formus, fornax ; O. H. G. 
waram; Eng. warm, Curt. Gr. Etym., p. 485.* Fumus 
{fornus)y too, is s. v, connected with Skr. root ghar ; and 
so Curtius and most etymologists ^Yi'pX^Sxi formtiSyformiSy 
axiA fornax. But Curtius does not connect ferveo with that 
root, and L. & S. themselves, in their art. onferveOy follow 
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him in giving a different account of it, making it cognate 
with Skr. bhru-^ Gr. ^pu (0plF-a(>). 

47. Forus is said to be ' kindred with forum, foras, 
foris, from fero.' But foras and forts are, in the articles 
on these words, rightly connected with Qvpa^ a,nd forum is 
said to be perhaps cognate with Sanscr. dhar^ so that of 
these words the initial sound comes from I.-E. dh^ whereas 
fero goes back to bhar. The several statements just 
quoted are, therefore, irreconcilable. 

48. Fragro is compared with Skr. dhraj-, to breathe, 
and Lat. flare, to blow. But flo is s, v. connected (after 
Curtius) with cK-^Ami/ai, and Germ, blasetiy which implies 
initial I.-E. bhy not dh, 

49. Funis is said, and probably rightly, to be iorfud^ 
nisy and to be cognate with Skr. bandh (which doubtless 
goes back to I.-E. bhandh). But to this statement is added 
the following: * cf. Gr. Tralfr/iay rope; kind, with <rxoivog.* 
Now, if funis be from bhandh^ it will most probably be 
connected with Trkia/iay as could easily be shown ; but 
<TxoIi;oc ! Is <Txo7i;oc then to be referred to bhandh ? 

50. Furca, On this word there is extraordinary con- 
fusion. Part of the note on it is as follows : — * Sanscr. 
bhur-ig, shears : cf. Lat. forceps, forfex ; also Gr. ^a/uocy 
plough ; Lat. forare ; Eng. bore, Curt. Gr. Etym. p. 299/ 
Curtius is here credited with comparisons he does not, 
and could not, make. Iff urea be cognate with ^apoc and 

forare^ it goes back to a root bhar ; but what has forceps 
to do with this ? Foreeps is, as L. & S. themselves tell us 
(for formi-ceps) akin to formuSy from root ghar. And 
foreeps B.ndforfeXy which they here join, are equally unre- 
lated, according to the view they give of the latter, which 
they derive f r ova forus faeto. Y or forus is not from ghar. 

51. Glaeies. On glaeies we read *root in Gr. '^oKa^ 
yaXaKT' : cf. yAayaoi, to be milky, etc. ; Germ. Gletseher ; v. 
gelu,* The connexion of the word with yaXa is taken from 
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Curtius, and may be right. But what has GUtscher to do 
here ? That word is merely a German adaptation of the 
Fr. glacier^ which is derived through glace^ from glacies^ or 
a low Lat. equivalent glacia. 

52. Hamus is said to be * kindred with air-, Sir-roi.' But, 
if sOy how is the h to be explained ? Lat. ap-ere^ ap-tsci go 
to show that the asper in Greek is not organic ; in any 
case, the Latin h cannot correspond to it. The x<>M^c of 
Hesychius (supposing him to have had good authority for 
it) seems the Greek word which we can safely regard as 
cogfnate with hamus. 

53. Heres is, in the article on hir^ said to be 'from 
Xnpoc ' (the ' from ' is erroneous and misleading). This is 
Bopp's view of its affinities ; but, on heres itself, Curtius' 
account — a quite different one— of the word is g^ven. 

54. Hiems is said, on hir^ to be ' from yu\k<ik! Here 
again the 'from' is, of course, wrong. Latin words, ex- 
cept when they are borrowed^ do not come from Greek 
ones. 

55. Htrundo is said to be 'weakened from •)^i^iiv* 
There is no ground for thinking so. The words are 
cognate, but the one does not come from the other. 
Curtius supposes the common Graeco-Italic parent to 
have been x^pci/Sov-. 

56. Hora. The following is the etymological note on 
this word : — * kindred with &/)a ; Zend, yare, year, ayara, 
day ; orig. for Foaapa, from Flap, ver,' But how can the 
I.-E. root have begun at once with y and with v ? we 
must choose between these initial sounds. L. & S. say 
nothing as to the nature of the connexion between hora 
and &pa ; the former seems to be really borrowed from the 
Greek. 

57. Horior (whence hortor) is said to be from ' the root 
[sic] OPQ, whence opwfiiy opfiih ipfiaaty etc.* But orior is 
from the root of opvvfUt and the initial h of hortor shows 
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that it cannot be from the same root. It is hastily as- 
sumed that opvvfii and opfjiri are cognate; they do not 
appear to be really so, 

58. Hospes, On letter P it is said that the commutation 
of/ with / is perhaps seen in hospes and hostis. But 
hospes is s. v. rightly explained as = hosti-pet-s. 

59. Imber, The note on this word is — 'kindred to 
Sanscr. abhra, a cloud : cf. Lat. umbra, Gr. o/ifipog.' On 
umbra it is said — * Curt, compares Sanscr. ambara^ an 
encircling.' But Curtius distinctly tells us that, in his 
judgment, ambara-m is * certainly not akin ' to ojujSpoc* or 
abhra-m, I do not find in Curt. Eiym. any comparison of 
umbra with amb-ara-m. 

60. Imitor is (under aemulus) compared with Gr, fi/xa ; 
but afia is under semel rightly made cognate with the 
latter word, and referred to the root sam. Both statements 
cannot be correct. 

61. Importunus is rightly said to be the opposite of 
opportunus ; yet, whilst the latter is derived by L. & S, 
from portuSy the former is derived from por^. 

62. Indigito is referred to indico ; but there can scarcely 
be a doubt that it is really (as Curt, says) from I,-E. agh^ 
for which see above on aio. 

63. Inseco is identified with tnsequor^ which, to anyone 
who considers what is said by Curtius in No. 632 on the 
Greek root ac7r, will appear to be certainly wrong. 

64. Mala is said to be from mando, as scala from 
scando. But this cannot be, for the diminutive is maxilla^ 
and this shows that, in mala^ a guttural has been lost 
before /. 

65. Medius is mentioned, on letter D, as furnishing an 
example of d in Lat. from * an original s* But this is a 
mistake. The d is from orig, dh (cf» Skr. madh-ya^s)^ 
which in Greek became (/ucfl-^o-c, and thence fdaaoQp 

fC€(roc)* 
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66. Mille is said to be cognate with Gr. S/xtXocy as if the 
o in that word was prothetic, and the spir. asp. of no 
account ; but, comparing JXi|, we cannot doubt that the 
stem o/io- enters into SjueAoc< 

67. Moles is said to be *prob. for mog-les, root magh- : 
cf. magnus ; Gr. /h6\0oq^ fioytXvy fji6yig : cf. /xoxXoc, moliri, 
molestus; Germ. Miihe.* The Greek words here given are 
most probably all cognate with tnoleSy and moliriy molestus^ 
are derived from it. But there is not the least reason to 
suppose that it is akin to magnus^ and the connexion with 
Germ. Muhe is more than doubtful. 

68. Musca. The relation of this word to the Gr. fivla is 
not distinctly explained ; the latter is for fivaiay the vowel- 
flanked Sy as usual, disappearing. Eng. mosquito is wrongly 
compared; mosquito is Spanish, and is derived from 
musca. 

69. Neptunus is treated by L. & S. as cognate with the 
root vtTT-, VI j3-, and with vi^w ; and they compare fiimbus^ 
rain-cloud. But nimbuSy in the article on that word, is, 
after Curtius and others, connected with Skr. nabhaSy Gr. 
vi^oQy v£(piXriy and Lat. nuhes. Now, the radical meaning 
contained in the latter group of words is that of veiling : 
cf. art. on nubo ; and they are quite unconnected with vi^w, 
the root of which is snigh, Neptunus may be from nabhy 
the root of vicpo^. 

70. Opilio (upilio). In the art. on letter P, it is said 
that * P is put for v in opilio, for ovilio, from ovis.' But 
this is not so : the alleged change of letters never takes 
place ; opilio {up.) is really for ovi-piliOy with the second 
element of which we may compare aI-7roXoc. 

71. Osy a bone, is rightly compared with Skr. ast/ii a,r\d 
Gr. ooTtov, but wrongly with Eccl. SI. kostz. The initial k 
of the latter is decisive against the supposed affinity ; 
^osti is rather to be compared with Lat. costa. 

Tz, Par is s, v. compared with prae; but the latter 
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belongs to a quite diflferent group of words, cited in the 
article on it. 

73. Paries. The note on this word is — *kindr. with 
Sanscr. pari-iyanta, margo : cf. Gr. 7rl/oac, TrcTpap.' It is 
true that Bopp explains parueitys as a compound oipari 
(Gk. TTfpO with the partic. of ty to go ; but what has that 
to do with the Gr. iripa^ and irupap ? The relations of these 
latter words are quite diflferent. 

74. Parvus is compared not only with vav^oq and 
paucus, but with parum and parcus. But the latter words 
must be separated from the former. How can parum be 
cognate with 7rai)ai, which L. & S. connect with paucus ? 

75. Paxtllus is, on pdluSy rightly described as dimin. of 
the latter word (cf. mala, maxilla) ; whilst s. v. it appears 
to be treated as borrowed from TraatraXoQ. But the real 
Latin loan-word from TraaaaXoc is pessulus. 

76. Polio is treated, in the article on deleo, as a com- 
pound, the second element of which is identical with le in 
deleOy and with //' in lino ; but, s. v.y it is said to be *from 
root par in pdrere^ appdrere^ Both accounts cannot be 
correct. 

77. Porto is said to be ^ for for-iOy kindred with fero.' 
But the root oi fero is bhary and Latin/ cannot represent 
orig. bh. Curtius is no doubt right in connecting porto 
with Gr. f-TTO/o-oi;, rropavvu). 

78. Praeda is said to be *for praehenda from pre- 
hendo.' We should say rather * for prae-hid-a from the 
unnasalized root of hendo'i cf. f-xaS-oi; from xovSai/oi. The 
same correction must be made on praedium. 

79. Praeputium is explained as a hybrid word ; but 
surely its second element is from root pUy seen in pu-be^s ; 
the word means * fore-growth.' 

80. Prehendo. The second element of this is rightly 
compared with xavSavoi, but wrongly with the Homeric 
yivTo. 
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8i. Pulcer is (on letter C) spoken of as cognate with 
voX^xpoocy but this absurd etymology is not repeated in 
the article on pukher^ which is there said (perhaps rightly] 
to be akin to polite. 

82. Quisquiliae is said to be probably from fuisque^ but 
it is plain that we should compare Gr. KomevX-zbUn-io. 

83. Quaniam. In the artide on eiiam we read * cf. Gr. 
frc, with ending -am, as in quoniam, nunciam, eta* But 
on quoniam itself, that word is said to be from cam -* cum 
and/^M. These accounts are iticonsistent. 

84. Recupero is, on cupio^ connected with ^ Skr. kup^ to 
be in active motion, to be angry'; but, in the article proper 
to itself, is made - recipero^ and derived from ci^w. 

^5* Rig^i ^igor. The connexion of these words with 
frigus is said, under the latter word, to be doubtful, as it 
surely is ; but when we look at the article on rigeo^ we find 
that that word is * prob, kindr. with piyiwt frigeo/ 

86. Sacer. As to this word, there is utter confrision in 
L. & S. In the article on it, it is said to be from root sa^ 
and cognate with Lat. sanus ; but on sancio it is derived 
from root saky whence seguor comes. Further, in the latter 
place it is compared with Gr. Sytoc, which is quite wrong, 
the initial letter of the root of Syioc being not J, but y. 

87. Sarpo is said to be cognate with Gr. apira^oi, but 
rapio is j. v. given as the Latin correlative of that Greek 
verb, and is, perhaps rightly, compared with Skr. lup^^ 
Lat. rumpOy Gr. Xwriy which carries us quite away from 
sarpo, 

88. Serum is said t^ be * sibilated from ipdc.' This is 
wrong; the ^ is primitive, and is dropped in the Greek 
word. Are we to say in a parallel case that sudo is * sibi- 
lated from \Uw ' ? 

89. Servus is, on sero, connected with Lat. sero^ Grr. 
tipwy with which is compared Skr. sar-at^ thread ; but in 
the article on servtcs itself, the word is made to come from 
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a root svar^ and connected with the notion of heavy, 
burdensome, as found, e.g. in Germ, schwer. These ac- 
counts are inconsistent, L. & S. do not cite tlptpo^f a word 
which seems to determine beyond doubt the etymology of 
servus. 

90. Sler^o they connect with Gr. StpOwf SapOavw. The 
former of these two is an imaginary word, and Sapdavo* 
really goes with dortnio^ with which indeed it is compared 
in the article on the latter word. 

91. Stiria (of which stilla is dimin.) is compared with 
Eng. tear. But tear has quite different affinities; it is 
really cognate with Sdic/01; and lacrima^ 'as indeed L, & S. 
say in the article on the latter word. 

92. Tabes. It is stated on letter B that the b in this 
word is a case of the interchange of k and b. But s. v. the 
correct view is given that "bes is all suffix, as in plebes. 

93. Terebra. On letter B this word is said tp present 
an interchange of / (Gr. riperpov) and b. But the right 
view is that, whilst the same root appears in the Greek 
and Latin words, the suffix is different. 

94. Tetrictcs. In order to connect this word with taeter^ 
L. & S. write it taetricus^ or, when they write e for ae^ 
mark the vowel as long. But all the poetical passages 
they quote show that the word is tetrictis.^ 

95. Tono is, on letter ^, connected with oroi/oc (orlycn), 
but s. V. it is said to be from root tatiy to stretch. 

96. Torqueo is rightly compared with t/oIttw, but wrongly 
with aTpi<f>(jj. Phonology forbids the notion of a con- 
nexion between these two Greek words. 

97. Turgeo. Not content with marking the real affinity 
of this word to the Greek awapyaw and (nppiyawy L. & S. 
add ipyato as perhaps cognate. But such a connexion is 



^ Let me here remark that L. & S. fbcula in Plaut. Pcrs. i, 3, 24, as 
repeat the old mistake of representing heteroclite plural oifocuhis. 
VOL. vni. 2 A 
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phonetically impossible, and a different account of bfrf&m 
is given under virgo, 

98. Tus. This word is not marked as borrcwed from 
the Greek. But it is only on that supposition that we' can 
explain the initial t^ which cannot phonetically correspond 
to the B of flwoc. 

99. Urceus is 5. v. compared with Gr. vpx^9 ^^^ o^ 
urtna with urnay which is quite unconnected with the 
Greek word. 

100. Urna is, on urtna^ compared with that word, 
which corresponds to Gr. oupoy ; but s. v. it is said to be 
from uSf root of uro. 

I o I . Uterus is s, v. wrongly compared with udder ^ which, 
on ubcTy is rightly connected with that word and with Gr. 
ovdap. 

102. Vagina is strangely compared with vds. 

103. Vas {vadts). No etymon of this word is given s. v, ; 
but on vates it is compared with that word, and said to be 
perhaps kindred with Skr. vady dicere. Vaies is certainly 
not from root vad^ which is rather cognate with Gr. v£lcii, 
and the Germanic correlatives of vas make^it plain that 
that word is really akin to Gr. a-Fefl-Ao-c 

104. Vello\^is said to be * probably akin to IX-jcoi.' On 
verro it is compared with that word, and referred to a root 
vary whilst sulcus is s. v. compared with oXicocy ?Aicw. These 
accounts cannot be reconciled. 

105. Vesta is s, v. compared with the Skr. root vaSy to 
burn, but, on vestibuluniy with the Skr. vaSy habitare. Both 
accounts cannot be true. 

106. Vexillum they rightly state to be *dim. of velum.' 
But they derive velum from a root vaty to cover, though 
it is plain from vexillum that velum and its root must 
have originally contained a guttural. See alay maloy 
above. 

107. Viduus. On this word the following note is 
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g-iven : — * Sanscr. vidhava^ without a husband : cp. ve- in 
vecors, etc. ; ritOio^, single.' There is confusion here. 
The mention of ve- shows that Sanskr. vidhavd is regarded 
as a compound, with dhava-s (man) for second element, an 
etymology which, for a reason mentioned in Curt. Eiym.^ 
p. 38 n,y must be regarded as very doubtful. But what 
I wish to observe is, that the comparison with ritB^og 
implies that the root is vidh^ and so is inconsistent with 
the derivation from vt-dhava. And, in fact, when we turn 
to the art. divido, we find it said that the root of that 
word is * vtdhy to part, split, whence vidhava ; Lat. vidua,' 
an account quite at variance with that already quoted. 

Many other erroneous statements might be cited, but 
these will suffice to show what an amount of revision in the 
matter of etymology the Dictionary of Lewis and Short 
requires. There is much, no doubt, that is good, even in 
this department of the work ; but the materials are imper- 
fectly digested, and there are evidences either of haste in 
the compilation, or, as seems more probable, of a want of 
sufficient familiarity with the fundamental principles of 
phonology. 

In drawing up the present catalogue of errors, I have 
been led to go over again a large part of the Grundzuge of 
Curtius, and this repeated examination has confirmed the 
strong opinion I have long entertained of the great value 
of that work to the student. I advise all who wish to 
obtain a solid knowledge of the subject to make it their 
constant companion and referee. For those who are not 
German scholars there is available the excellent trans- 
lation by Professor Wilkins and Mr. England. It is very 
probable that, on a certain number of points, the doctrines 
of Curtius will have to be modified in consequence of the 
researches of the younger school, of which I spoke above. 
But, as has been lately said, ^ all that is new in the most 

2 A 2 
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modam gystems cotees fix>m devdcq^iqr theprincipiM ofthe 
older booln.'^ And Cortias's work will ^01 retdoi its ad- 
mirable .edacational offidency, as habitnating the student 
firom the outset to tiie cardlil weigldng <tf evideiioi^ and, 
in general^ to the practtoe of sane and scientific metiu^ds 
in dealing with Greek and Latin etjrmology* 



JOHN.K. INGRA3C 

Mr. Snow, In the Gasticai Rmriem fisr Uudk, t$^ 



Virgil, Aeneul 3, 161. 

Mutandae sedes. Non haec tibi litora soasit 
Delius, aut Cretae iussit considere, Apollo. 

If we compare 7, 290 — 

Moliri iam tecta videt, iam fidere terrae 

(where some inferior MSS. have stdere) — it seems justifiable 
to conjecture that confidere is the true rendering here. 
*It was not Crete Apollo bade you trust to; Crete the 
parent of liars.' If considere is the true reading, Crela 
would be expected rather than Cretae. 

A. P. 
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STEWART'S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS.* 

T has almost come to this, that for us Aristotle now, 
like Homer — 

Stat magni nominis umbra. 



But as we may and do enjoy our Iliad and Odyssey without 
plunging into the Homeric controversy, which began by 
separating, and will end — if it ever ends — by completely 
disintegrating them, so we would gladly waive, if we could, 
all those obstinate questionings which promise little or no 
help in our efforts to derive from the Aristotelean writings 
some of that varied knowledge and wisdom with which they 
are penetrated. The writings of Aristotle — we shall con- 
tinue to use the phrase — well deserve the respect and ad- 
miration which they have for many centuries commanded. 
Despite difiSculties arising from corrupt texts — in dealing 
with which criticism has perhaps its best function — despite 
incongfruities, sometimes amounting to contradictions, be- 
tween the various works, and often within the compass of 
the same work, we find in them a treasury of thoughts upon 
subjects of perpetual interest. True, they are not to us 
what they were to our ancestors some centuries ago. In 
the departmental sciences the fame of Aristotle has long 
suffered eclipse. But, though in a restricted sphere, his 
works continue still to exercise a deep influence. Most of 
our philosophic, and many of our highest scientific, con- 
ceptions were formulated by him. From him we almost 
inherit the very language in which our loftiest specula- 

^ Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics Student and Tator of Christ Church, 
of AristoUe. By J. Stewart, M.A., Oxford. 2 vols. 
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tioDs are expressed. He insi i t u ted Natmral ISiatamy and 
Biology. He eeUblished MeUpbysics and ISychu logy. 
In Political Philosophy he grasped die valne of die 
historical method at a time when Histoiy can ban^ be 
said to have wisted. He introdoced tUa me thod into 
Metaphysics as well as into Politics^ and gave ns our fiist 
History of Philosophy. Many eminent thinkera who 
know but little of him, and that little at seoondy or third, 
hand, would be surprised to learn how deeply, albeit uncon- 
sciously, they have themselves been moved by the spirit 
of the great Stagirite. No philosopher has ever shown 
himself more profoundly influenced by the Idea id erdn- 
tion ; and even that of natural selection had occtuxed to 
him, as is admitted by Mr. Darwin on the first page of the 
famous * Origin/ It is not with us as it was with Hume who 
could writo :-— ' The fame of Cicero flourishes at present 
but that of Aristotle is utterly decayed/ This philoso- 
pher and man of letters, very imperfectly aware how 
much philosophy owes to the Grreeks, commits himself to 
the following remark (Essay xxxix. 3) : — ^ Though it be 
too obvious to escape observation that different ideas are 
connected together, I do not find that any philosopher 
has attempted to enumerate or class all the principles 
of Association.' It is now well known, however, that 
Aristotle, in his tract Hcpl jivfmitg xal aya/iv^a£ci>c» undertook 
the very classification which Hume here speaks of, and 
with results differing but little from those of the latter, what 
difference there is being principally in Aristotle's favour. 
The body of writings traditionally called Aristotelean, and 
which we shall here, for brevity, speak of as those of 
Aristotle, notwithstanding their want of systematization, 
are, as we ^have said, a treasury, or rather a mine, of 
thoughts scientific, literary, and philosophical, of so much 
value that civilized men can never allow them to perish. 
Turning to these from the works of modern system-makers 
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is like passing from a trim garden to contemplate a scene 
of tropical vegetation, wild, indeed, and unarranged, but 
resplendent with colour, and luxuriant in its wealth of 
forms and species. It is chiefl}% however, by his meta- 
physics and ethics that Aristotle now lives among us. In 
these departments — not of knowledge, unfortunately, but of 
speculation — being, as they are, most difficult because most 
concrete, and involving the consideration, not merely of 
things, but also of man, for over twenty centuries since 
Aristotle, generations of devoted students have laboured, 
and yet added scarcely anything of value to what he had 
bequeathed already. German and, more recently, English 
scholars have been diligently cultivating the study of 
Aristotle; and there is before us now one more proof of 
the interest possessed by the Nicomachean Ethics for our 
contemporaries. In Mr. Stewart's Commentary, which 
we have read with very great care, is discernible abun- 
dant evidence of the philosophic importance which he 
would attach to this treatise. His Commentary seems to 
be no mere effort of scholarship — of criticism and exegesis 
— ^but rather a labour of love, the tribute to a great moral 
teacher from his admiring pupil. 

Mr. Stewart is an excellent Greek scholar, as any scholar 
who reads his notes will easily discover. He has a large 
acquaintance with the MS. sources of the text, having already 
published a description of the English MSS. of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. He is deeply imbued with the philosophic 
spirit. A dialectician himself, he possesses a thorough 
knowledge of modem philosophic systems, as well as those 
of ancient Greece, together with the ancient and mediaeval 
commentaries relating to them. From such an editor — 
for so we may call him — bad work was not to.be expected. 
The two volumes before us form a highly important contri- 
bution to the study of Aristotle in this country. They will 
be found especially useful by students reading for honours 
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in our universities. For this class of readers the work is, 
we think, best adapted, and for them, its author tells us, it 
is intended. But the notes are, in their general character, 
less critical and explanatory than philosophical. Mr. 
Stewart would seem to feel something of what we have 
expressed in our opening sentences. Though evidentljr a 
highly capable critic, he subordinates the critic's function 
to that of historico-philosophic exposition and illustration. 
Taking his work as it stands, we shall here consider it 
mainly in this, its primary, aspect. To deal with it ade- 
quately, even when thus limited, would require a series of 
articles, or far more space than we have at our disposal. 
We earnestly recommend readers interested in the philo- 
sophy, more especially the Ethics, of Aristotle, to read it, 
as we have done, for themselves. 

It is not too much to say that one whose chief business 
lies in expounding Aristotle, should confine himself at first 
to discovering and explaining exactly the sense which the 
latter meant to convey. Only when this has been done can 
illustrations be profitably sought, at least from modem 
writers. Otherwise there is the risk of obscuring, not 
elucidating, the meaning of Aristotle. Perhaps he him- 
self might be best made his own expositor. For, thougrh 
the works ascribed to him have not all been written by 
one and the same man, yet in the main they are homo* 
geneous, and belong to one school. We cannot, at all 
events, without the grave danger referred to, indulge 
every passing inclination to quote the modern authors, 
of whom we may be often reminded as we thread the 
ways of Aristotelean thought. We may be reminded 
of Hegel, of Spinoza, of Hobbes, or of Darwin; 
should, for the most part, repress the impulse to il| 
by quotation from any of these writers. All r^^ 
particularly the junior students for whom Mrjt 
notes are intended, are more apt to be strudi 
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resemblances, than by no less real, but much less obvious 
differences. The former usually lie upon the surface, but 
the latter deep down, belonging, as they do, to the basis 
and structure of the systems compared. If a commentator 
cannot always undertake to point out differences as well as 
resemblances, it is, we think, on the whole, in most cases 
wisest for him to restrain the instinct of comparison, rather 
than, by indulging it, to produce fundamentally wrong 
impressions. Mr. Stewart is at times so far from acting 
on this principle that he appears to read into Aristotle 
modern tenets which the latter, great magician though he 
was, never divined or dreamed of. For example, the 
conception of conduct as one organic whole, having an 
environment in which it plays, more and more inwardly 
organised, as well as better adapted to its environment, in 
proportion as it is of the sort to be called * good ' ; this 
conception of conduct is familiar to us, but, notwithstand- 
ing apparent anticipations, it is substantially modem. And 
to interpret Aristotle's notion of to koXoi; or of ii evSaifiovia 
dogmatically in terms of it, is not simply wrong : it is pre- 
posterous. 

Premising this, we shall glance at a few of Mr. Stewart's 
notes out of many upon which it seems to bear. On p. 39^ 
vol. I. we read : — * It is one of the most distinctive points 
in Aristotle's ethical teaching — that it is useless to address 
the understanding {\6yog) until the passions {iraOri) have 
been brought into order. So long as a youth is passion- 
ately fond of a certain course of conduct it is vain to tell 
him that it is wrong. He will not understand what you 
mean ; he will only feel that the course of conduct styled 
wrong is pleasant. Right and wrong have definite meaning 
only for one who is detached from the sway of his passing 
passions, and can regard them, and their objects, coolly in 
relation to life conceived as an organic whole.* We italicise 
the last words. In them we find what is a * distinctive 
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point' of Mr. Herbert ^pmcer^s, but neavedfy sot of Ari»» 
totle'8, ethical teadiing. Mr, Steipart proceeds (after ipwtiiig 
a few words of Spinoza) i-^Wh&a liie pa w i o ti e and deofawa 
have been argamsed^ as it were, by tlie meni tntaiag 
which the state snpfdiesy tA. iriwii X4yor> <Nr pnopodiiM^ 
lias been thus effected amcmg theoiy tbea tibe timerkais 
come to appeal to the consdoiisiiess of this A^yoc wWdi 
has now dawned in the man's mind.' Hem m (ponSri^ 
defensible) modem colouring of ' <»gaiuic iiioraliljr ' is gifepl 
to Aristotle's doctrine of lUt^pi^. On page 43 we fiai 
the words :— ' wpoatpwtc aims at the ptescf t a tiopf i&fiSm 
moral organism amid the dangers to whidi it is*eat|MSsed fai 
its environment.' On page iia^in a good note inwliidi 
Attention is directed to the implicit onivefsalily even of 
19 attrdnmc or particular moral (or other) pe tc eptie n^ lfir« 
Stewart says : — ^It is to be remembered, however^ tiiat lbs 
channels of these later impressions — ^the organs of special 
sense — are themselves the results of long and unifiarm 
experience in the race/ Of course we are familiar widi 
this teaching ; but does it elucidate Aristotle ? On page 171 
we read : — * The Peripatetic doctrine of catastrophes, or 
ifidopat, whereby all except a few human beings were perio- 
dically destroyed, civilization having to begin afresh on 
each occasion, finds its parallel in Aristotle's theory of the 
growth of moral virtue, in which heredity is not recognised 
sufficiently by the side of habituation, or individual adapta* 
tion,' a criticism which, however valuable in a comparative 
History of Ethics, is simply de trop in this commentary; 
unless, indeed, Mr. Stewart intends to press Aristotle into 
the service of his own, or some modem, ethical theory. This 
he all but does on p. 176, where he says : — * Here Aristotle 
may almost be said to explain the formation of moral habits 
by the principle of the survival of the fittest— one of those 
very important passages in the Ethics which remind us 
that the author was a great biologist.' 
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On p. 205 we read : — * The 6p06c Arfyoc which the virtuous 
man preserves in all circumstances is "correspondence 
with his social environment." It is a "correspondence" 
which " extends in space and time," i.e. it is an adaption to 
the environment as one whole,* In candour we must ask 
those who follow us to read the whole of the note from 
which these words are taken. It is a masterly ethical 
dissertation, but full of disputable matter, and — what most 
concerns us — tending to invest Aristotle with a mantle 
which does not fit him, and which he never dreamed of 
wearing. 

Again, in a note (vol. I. p. 432) on the words 1/ airo rtov 
KoivCJv Siavofifiy Mr. Stewart says : — * Any attempt to inter- 
fere with the wages or profits determined by free compe- 
tition is an attempt to disturb a yttufikvpiKri avaXoyiay and to 
violate rb Siavc/tiijrcicov Sikoiov. No such attempt can in the 
nature of things succeed permanently, its hope being not to 
change a merely conventional principle of Siavofiri, hut to 
defeat the law of the victory of the strongest* Thus we find 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's doctrine of Justice insinuated into 
the Ethics of Aristotle. Let anyone read Mr. Stewart's 
note first, and then these words from Mr. Spencer's volume 
on Justice (p. 60) : * Examination of the facts has shown it 
to be a fiindamental law, by conformity to which life has 
•evolved from its lowest up to its highest forms, that each 
adult individual shall take the consequences of its own 
nature and actions, survival of the fittest being the result. 
And the necessary implication is an assertion of that fiiU 
liberty to act which forms the positive element in the 
formula of justice.' In fact Mr. Stewart's notes all through 
more or less echo these and such views of conduct. Mr. 
Stewart has a right to adopt, if he chooses, the Ethics of a 
modem school. We do not think he implicitly follows 
Mr. Spencer. But he has no right to present Aristotle to 
us through such a medium. 
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The Etiiics of Spuioza jtaj almotl as great a {Mart as 
tiioae of the raoent NatmmHsf adioel ia lir. SteiKttlf a 
interpretatioii of the Nfeomadieaa Eiiika. Long' paia* . 
grafhs of Spinoza are quoted fat pmpoaea of fifatftntioii. 
A tendency prevails among certain lliecMrists of to-digr to 
construct tiheir highest Ethical notions by cotnbini^ Hkmo 
of Spinoza with others derived btmk Hie natnfalistib Hieocy 
of evolution. The fermer provides them with tfie Station 
the latter with the Dynamics of their systsem* Tims a 
fimded completeness is obtained. Many writers wiio sea 
through the threadbare Metaphjrsics of mere Naturalists 
are apt to be content with supplying thdr defecte hy 
refisrence to the theories of some monistic school or 
author. We do not allege that the 6ct stands tfans 
with Mr. Stewart, but we complain that in annotating 
Aristotle he continually brings us under the ' inffaience 
of such cross currents of modem speculation. We 
complain the more because there are times when his 
own perception of Aristotle's meaning seems to sufiGsr 
by this. Let us take, for example, his note on the 
following passage (ni. vii. 6), vol. i. p. 288 : — riXog Si 

iraarig ivepyuag lore to Kara r^v l^ev* ficac rc^ ifSpitt^ Si 
11 avSpiia KaXovf. toiovtov Stj Koi ro riXog' optZ^rcu yap 
iKa<TTOv T(^ riXei, KaXov Sfi IvfKa 6 avdpHog wrofiivBi koi 
irparrfi to, Kara rfjv avipdav. In his note he refers us to 
his paraphrase where the following words seem to be those 
bearing on the passage : — * A courageous act, like every 
other virtuous act, realizes its own end when it shows 
forth the end for the sake of which its parent habit exists. 
The habit of courage is a glory to human nature: it exists 
for the sake of being a glory to human nature — to be this 
that it is, is its end. To show forth, then, the peculiar glory 
of courage is the end for the sake of which the courageous 
man faces danger and does deeds of courage.^ The words 
we have italicised refer to, but are surely not intended to 
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explain (not to say translate)^ Koi rc^ avSpcfc^ 8i li avSptla 
KaXov, which means that * the brave man regards bravery 
as a glorious thing/ But whatever Mr. Stewart in- 
tended, his elimination of the personal consciousness of 
the av^Qdoq here has the eflFect of quite misrepresenting 
Aristotle. Self-consciousness is a cardinal trait in Aris- 
totle's ideal man, whether looked at as (rdjipptov, or /leyaAo- 
irptmiQy or /leyaXoi/zuxoc, but perhaps most conspicuously 
when regarded as ai;Spc7oc* In describing him under 
this aspect, Aristotle seems to speak with an almost 
personal degree of feeling. Life is to the avipuoq 
full of happiness, and death is without hope, tripaq yap. 
While he bears like a man, he also feels like a man. 
Beneath the measured language of the sketch, there burns 
a tragic intensity not surpassed even in the Antigone. 
Life and death have no power to move the av^puoq from 
his purpose, to blur his clear perception of to icdXov, or 
divert him from his effort to realize it. He is unfaltering, 
but without illusions; all that he does and suffers, he 
doQS and suffers with a tragic intensity of self-consciousness. 
Mr. Stewart's note has the eflFect of putting this point in 
the background. By his reader the conscious eflFort of the 
avipiioQ to actualise the koXov might easily be taken for 
nothing more than the conahcs in suo esse perseverandty 
which everything organic, and indeed inorganic, in its 
own degree, displays. *To be this that it is, is its end.' 
Thus Mr. Stewart clothes the thought of Aristotle in a 
Spinozistic dress. * Human nature is a beautiful organ- 
ism, and to be beautiful is its raison d'etre. So a plant 
or animal is its own raison d^itre^ &c. &c.' This is what 
Mr. Stewart calls * the positive conception of Nature that 
underlies Aristotle's Teleology.' Mr. Stewart's interpreta- 
tion is determined by the thought that self-consciousness, 
being to Aristotle as well as to Spinoza merely a * mode,' 
may therefore be slurred over in an expository note. We 
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are, however, convinced that this is not the case. No one 
need tell Mr. Stewart that * the habit of coarage is a glory 
to Human Nature ' is no true equivalent of r^ iwipu^ i 
itwigtim ca>or. But why does he not translate these important 
words r The sense is as follows : — ^The rl Aoc of every indi- 
\-idual ivitTfum, is that of the t^c [which such iwipynrng go to 
form]. But 'just as to the aifp^w i vm^paaww^^ to the 

rfcaioCf ^ c^Kmo9{r¥^ SOj tO the mwip^o^ if iwSpum IS nkiw 

Tthus we see the force of mi]. To say, however, that ii i^^pm 
is mAoi' involves saying that its riXoc is so, since from the 
quality of the rt Aoc that of all ri wpoc ^ rcXoc is derived. 
But if the r<Aoc of ii avcpiia is coAov, and every particular 
i^pyua has the same rIAoc as the f^cc it goes to form ; then, 
clearly, each of the ivifryuai of the ivSpdo^ is to him coAov 
Hence — koAov IvtKa 6 avcpuo^ {nro$iivti tau wpami ra Kara r^tt 
avcpuavy i. e. he does ^acA of the trying acts, and submits to 
eac/i of the tr>nng circumstances involved in i| avSpuOf 
because he is throughout supported by the consciousness that 
in each particular he is realising ro icoAot;. The importance of 
this to Aristotle's practical exposition is plain ; for he tells 
us that the greatest difficult^" with which the avlpHoq has to 
cope in action is that the particular circumstances of battle 
and suffering [the blows, wounds, &c.] tend d^avV^hiv to 
TkXuq, so that, if a man be not interpenetrated with the 
spirit of 7] avcpda — so as to be capable of reflecting, at each 
moment of acting or suflFering, that he acts or suflFers ?um 
Tov KaXfw iveKu — his avipda is not a complete ?s'C> and he 
may, upon occasion, play the coward. But the feature 
which is thus most essential in the brave man's character 
as described here by Aristotle, and which should be brought 
most prominently forward by a commentator, is slurred or 
suppressed by Mr. Stewart, with the effect that the hero 
and the brute, the vegetable and the inorganic mass, may 
all forsooth be ultimately categorised together as * per- 
forming the functions of their nature for the sake of main- 
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taining that nature in perfection,' or, tn suo esse perseverandt 
causa. 

We cannot help referring to another note [vtde p. 227, 
vol. I.), which further illustrates on this side Mr. Stewart's 
method of explaining Aristotle : * This is Aristotle's Theory 
of Freedom. It is as subject of a libera necessitas — to employ 
Spinoza's powerful phrase — that we must conceive the 
free agent.' The whole note exhibits the reflective power 
of Mr. Stewart, but, at the same time, makes one feel that 
the light in which he would have us read Aristotle is not 
a * dry ' light. And when he says * the individual's 
character is itself, as we now believe, the necessary product 
of the universe,' he uses a form of expression which is not 
only un-Aristotelean, but — what was less to be expected — 
uncritical. Why, indeed, should we (as well as Mr. Stewart) 

* believe that an individual's character is the necessary 
product of the universe'? What is the sense of calling it 
a product^ and a necessary product, of the universe ? To say 
what Mr. Stewart means by * universe ' is not easy. If he 
means * nature,' or even an undifferentiated ether, then 

* character ' is not a product of it ; and if this, or something 
of the sort, is not meant by the word, we much fear it is only 
uncritically abused. We demur to Mr. Stewart's axiomatic 
statement. Let him believe what he says, if he can under- 
stand it. For our part we as little like to have such 
questionable axioms thrust upon ourselves as to see them 
foisted upon ,Aristotle. 

Mr. Stewart's suggestions for the improvement of the text 
have generally the merit of simplicity, and of making the 
sense easier. For example his proposal to read /ui|Wv av 
avTtiraOtiv for /uijOfv av waOdv (ll. viii. 13) where the MSS. 
have /mOii/ avmradtiv is good from every point of view. 
In a note on vi. ix. 4, he says : — ^ The description of the 
oKparfig here, as employing Xoyurfiog for the attainment of a 
bad end, is not consistent with the accoimt given of him in 
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E. N. vii.y and answers rafher to the haSkmsro^' Tliis is tnie» 
but if the difficulty arising from it wen great we amid 
easily mend it by a slight change. The words of the 
Greek are— 6 ykp a«pari)c ^ & faiXoc ft yp o r W irm ftSm^ 
ht roS \orfwftov riiEeroi (Bywater)* We might omit tbs 
article before ^vXoc* Thb would give one conception 
instead of two, and we might render— 'the dU^or^y who 
is (or has developed into) the faSAoc;' this last word being 
of course • aKAXaaroq. The phrase thus resulting belongs 
to too common a type to need illustration, but may he 
compared with Scivo} kA wavovpyot di VL xiL 9. Perhaps, 
however, it is better to make no diange, but to suppose 
that the writer here for the moment treats the iKfior^c 
as m the aictfXa<n-oc. This would be surprising, indeed, if 
we did not reflect that in Book ix. the ^aSXoc or wtf X«mic 
(referred to in the argument by which it is shown that the 
feelings of the good man towards himself are the same 
with or analogous to those he entertains towards his 
friend) is throughout no other than the aic/oor^c* For the 
dicium that the ^auXoc are not in harmony with themselves 
breaks down in the case of the aicoXa(n-oc> who acts 
viciously in Set, who is not /uera/ueXtiruccJcy and who, appa- 
rently, enjoys the complete approval of a thoroughly bad 
conscience. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Stewart acquiesce in a false trans- 
lation, and all the more, because, if received, it would de- 
stroy our last vestige of respect for 6 fi%yaX6}pvxog. Among 
many curious observations concerning this extraordinary 
man, Aristotle makes the following : — Scc^n-cp ovSl icaicoXciyocy 
olfSi Twv ixOputv, fl fxfi Si V lip IV, The translation preferred 
by Mr. Stewart is that given by Professor Jebb*(Theoph., 
P« 35) • * unless it be to show his scorn.* But pace ianti 
virivfe must express our decided conviction that S)3p(c does 
not mean * scorn.' Besides, it is the very last attribute which 
Aristotle could have ascribed to o/LceyaXoi/^uxoC) for he says — 
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^aXcTToi/ rp oXriBilq. luLcyaXoxpv^ov hlvai' ov yap olov T€ aviv 

xaXoKayadiag. In Attic speech, and in the language of 
Attic law, S/3/otc meant * a wanton outrage,' or the ' spirit 
of wanton outrage ' — an act or vice impossible in the good 
citizen. Any translation, therefore, which imputes vjipiQ 
to the fieyaXoxpvxog himself is not merely wrong but per- 
verse. As Aristotle says, sect. 20 of this chapter, iirtpoirToi 
Ti Koi vfipitTTal Ka) oc ra roiavra i\ovTfg ayada ytvovTcu, 
aviv yap a/Dcr^c oi pt^Siov i^ipuv ififiekCjg ra eifrvxiifiara ; SO 
that v[3pig might be a feature in the counterfeit, but not in 
the genuine, fULeyaXoxpvxog* Such being the case, we are left 
with the explanation of Coraes — h prj vtt' Ueivwy vfipiaOdn. 
Unsatisfactory though this, too, is, it is not so objection- 
able as the other version. Mr. Welldon also, we observe, 
translates — * except for the express purpose of insulting 
them.' 

On the whole, but for the bias he shows towards filling 
up the chinks in Aristotle's thought with material borrowed 
from modern sources, Mr. Stewart's Commentary might be 
pronounced excellent. Even the exception we take to it, 
may not be taken by others. But we have a very decided 
opinion that any attempt to engraft upon Aristotle certain 
doctrines now in vogue, which may be briefly characterized 
as the oflFspring of Spinozism and recent evolutionism, is, 
even if otherwise legitimate, out of place in a Commentary 
intended for junior students. Of its legitimacy, too, we 
have the gravest doubts, though we must be excused 
from entering here upon the discussion of so large a 
question. 

JOHN I. BEARE. 
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ON SOME MANUSCRIPTS OF CICERO'S LETTERS 
TO ATTICUS. 

IN a valuable work on the criticism of Cicero's Letters 
to Atticus,' published at the close of last year, C. A. 
Lehmann (pp. 20-49] bas given an account of several 
manuscripts which are independent of the Medicean. They 
are: — 1°, A Milan MS. of Excerpts from the Letters (E); 
2°, A Florentine MS., containing i.-vii. 21. 1 (NJ ; 3°, A 
Placentine MS., containing i.-vii. 22. 2 (H) ; 4", A Turin 
MS. (O) ; 5° and 6=, Two Paris MSS., 8536, 8558 (P and R), 
containing all the Letters to Atticus ; also a Vatican MS. 
(Cod. Urbinas, 322), containing all the letters (s), which 
is closely related to the Medicean, though not copied from 
it. All these MSS. contain other works besides the Letters 
to Atticus ; but these need not be considered here. 

These MSS. are arranged by Lehmann according' to the 
following genealogy : — 




F. is the Codex Faerni, used by Malaspina; Ant. is 

' De Cieeronii Epiitalil ad Allicum ricensendii tt emtitiandis. Bcriin r 
Weidmann. 1891. 
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the Cod. AntonianuSy used by the same scholar. Con- 
siderable importance is attached to these codices by 
Wesenberg. Rav. is the Ravenna Codex, of which Boot 
has given an account in the Introduction to his second 
edition. The codices denoted by Greek capitals are not 
extant. £2 was derived from an original uncial archetype, 
which latter is also the parent of the original from which 
the Germanic MSS., viz. Cratander's (C. c), Wiirzburg (W), 
and the Tornesianus (Z) were derived. 

The real study of the criticism of the Letters to Atticus 
has only just begun ; and the extreme difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of the questions which it raises are so great that it 
will be a long time before any positively certain results 
can be attained. Accordingly it would be very dangerous 
to assert that the whole arrangement of Lehmann is to be 
accepted as final ; and he would be the last person himself 
to claim for it more than that it be considered as a reason- 
able basis on which to work forward. But he certainly 
does seem to have established that there is a large body 
of manuscripts which are of equal value with the Medicean, 
and which are not derived from it, even though they are 
not very distant relatives. As this point seemed to me to 
be fairly well established, I looked through the five MSS. 
of the Letters to Atticus which are contained in the British 
Museum, according to the guidance afforded by Lehmann's 
work, in order to investigate how they are related to the 
classes S and A, and record here the comparatively un- 
important results of a hasty inspection. 

The beautifully written H a r 1 e i a n u s, 2466, is of 
no importance whatever, as it agrees in all essential re- 
spects with the same class as the Medicean. 

More -interesting is the Harlei an us 2491. It closely 

resembles the Hamilton MS. now at Berlin (B), which is the 

copy Poggio made in 1408 for Cosimo Medici. Whether 

O. E. Schmidt {Dte handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der 

2 B 2 
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Bricfc Ciccros an AiticuSy &c. in Italien^ p. 83 = 355) *s 
right in considering it to be a copy of the Afedicean in 
the condition in which it was left by Coluccio, or whether, 
as Lehmann holds (p. 161), its relation to the Aledicean is 
quite uncertain, and not even approximately established, 
cannot be here discussed. All that is to be considered is 
how far Harl. 2491 agrees with B. Both codices omit 
Att. i. 18 (reperire) to 19. 11 (talis), and both possess the 
conclusion of Book xvi., viz. 16 B. 8 (perturbationem) to 
16 F. 17 (etiam atque etiam rogo). 

Schmidt and Lehmann give about 175 passag-es firom 
the Hamilton MS. (B), and the following are the only cases 
in which Harl. does not agree : — 

B H 



Brut. i. 4. 5, 


fades. 




sabicies. 


9. I, 


medicare. 




medeare. 


13. I, 


tuamque in me. 




tuam in me. 


18. 6, 


arbilrabor. 




arbitror. 


Att. i. 1.4, 


animum amici. 




animum [amici J.* 


H- 3. 


qiicm ego. 




quae ego. 




aristarchis. 




aptOTap;(775. 


16. 1 1, 


melius nunquam 
melius quam B*. 


B^ 


melius inquam. 


12, 


expectatio in comitiorum. 


expectatio [in]* comitio 








rum. 


iii. 15. 2, 


scripsi. 




scribo. 


V. 14. 2, 


sumptus. 




sumptu. 



These are all the real disagreements in the passages 
cited by Schmidt and Lehmann. Put beside these such 
agreements as the following (which, it must be remem- 
bered, are only a mere sample) : — Oct. 2 [post etiam . . . 
postulabit] ; 6, paridem ; 7, pecasse ; Att. i. 1.4, eliuan- 

* Square brackets signify that the word is omitted. 
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asina ; 12. 3, servulae; 13. i, victum eis; 14. 5, commul- 
ticium ; iii/ 10. 2, tam extemplo statu; 15. 4, potuisti aut 
victores hodie vinceremus ; 20, Cicero Attico sal Q. Caecilio 
Q. fratri pomponio attico; iv. i. i, te vere scribam ; vii. 
I. 7, non decrevit quasi ; xiv. 17 A. 2, Nestorem habere 
mihi ; 4, transtulerim quam ; 7, quadam cum animi ; xv. 
I.I, temperantem summum medicum ; xvi. 7. 6, sit unde ; 
16. II, [accessit .... lata est] — and the close similarity of 
both MSS. becomes apparent. 

It would appear that H follows the second hand of B, 
e.g. Att. i. 16. 2, iugulatum iri B' H, iugulum iri B^ ; 
3, nequissimos B* H, quis summos B* ; 13, in ad vi. B* H, 
madii B* ; xvi. 16 B. 9, voluntate esse erga B* H, voluntate 
erga B* ; 16 C. 10, ignoscere B* H, cognoscere B*. Yet 
ii. 18. I, averes B', haberes B* H. 

Harl. 2491 is a parchment MS. containing Ep. ad Brut. 
I, ad Q. Fr., ad Octav., and ad Atticum. The clausula to 
the first book ad Brutum calls it Liber li, as does B. 

The fine parchment MS., Additional 11926, bears 
date 14 1 6. It is in double columns, and contains ad Brut. 
I., ad Q. Fr., ad Octav., and ad Atticum (up to xvi. 16 B. 8 
magnam, where M stops) ; i. 18 and 19 are found complete. 
It has many corrections, and the original reading is some- 
times quite erased. It often gives the same reading as 
the editio lensoniana (I) of the year 1470, but more often 
a second hand has changed the original reading (generally 
that of the Medicean), so that it agrees with the reading 
which appears in lenson's edition. But the first hand 
exhibits some very striking agreements with I, e.g. xvi. 
6. I, oportet pellicani et praestani sed et vibonensis; xiii. 
37. 4, posse in diem tercium diflFerri ; xi. 10. 2, De Afri- 
canis quidem rebus; i. 5. 5, confectum; vi. 2. 5, inambu- 
labam domi ; viii. 4. i, arcessi non ; 8. i, pararat ; ix. 7a. i, 
Pompeii id enim ; 16. 2, ut rursus mihi ; x. 8b. i, atepeto; 
viii. I id. 2, cum Theanum et Sidicinum ; i ib. 2, tu Theano 
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Kdidniimi (cp. Ldinaaini» pp. 5i» 52); tL 7. 2, ewe; x& 
23. 3, et tn; ziiL 6. 3, powis ; 25. 3, partis in iis ; xvi. 2. 6, 
domo mitto ; 10. 2, Attioe tola mente ; L i6. 6, status lei- 
pafalicse; 16. 9, sententiam dioere; iL 4. 7, qiiam unins 
assUtts; zz. 5, sx illo ipso intdligwe; 24. 3, cnm tdo 
interfoisae ; 24. 4, nO me inibrtiuiatiiis et Catullo (CoAvi^ L). 
Stuft passages as these^ to which doobHess many more 
ooold be added, would seem to lead to the opinion that a 
MS. of this class must have had some part in the forma- 
tion of lenson's text, which has been the basis of most of 
the early texts, viz. the three editions of Ascensius (1511- 
>53>)> Cratander^s edition (1528), and the Ed. Hervagiana 

(•534)- 

Burneius 146 is written all through by the same hand, 
and belongs (I think, but am not sure) to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It contains the life of Atticus by Cornelius Nepos, 
ad Brut. I, ad Q. Fn, ad Octav., ad Atticum (down to etiam 
rogo), £p. ad Fam. xiii. 77. 2 (Dionysius, servus meus 

arbitrabor) ; Alt. i. 18 and 19 are complete. Towards 

the beginning it has many marginal notes, which are 
especially numerous in the Life of Atticus. 

The Greek words are frequently omitted in the earlier 
books, rarely in the later ones. Almost always, even when 
the Greek words are omitted, a Latin version is given in 
the same hand as the text, and wonderful sometimes are 
these versions, e.g. Att. iv. 8a. i [ccii jAimiTOQ ^fXoc oTjcocj is 
interpreted * nisi menophilus,' Q. Fr. iii. 7 [o7 /3fp dv ayopn 
cTicoAiac Kptviom OiiuLiora^y &€.] * Beata in lite obliqua iudicent 
iura in nocumentum impellunt deorum respectum non cu- 
rantes.' There is a curious reading in Att. x. i. i, /u^ fiav 
quid ille Xoyiwrarw^ koL vvv koL ad 8c aAXa fiiya pi^ag^ &C., 
' Sapientissime et nunc et semper sed qui magnum quod- 
dam operatus et posteris audiendum.' 

This MS. in Att. i. exhibits a very large number of 
agreements with the class Lehmann calls 2, e.g. :— 
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2 Bum. 146. 


M. 


i- 3- 3. 


hoc eo ad te. 


hoc [eo] ad te. 


4. 3. 


insigne. 


[insigne]. 


5- 2i 


fuerit. 


fuerat. 


5.4. 


rescribere. 


scribere. 


6. I, 


par in hoc. 


par [in hoc]. 


II. 3. 


nostrae acadetniae. 


academiae nostrae. 


14. I 


, tamen ita. 


tamen [ita]. 


i> 


vix huic. 


huic vix. 


2, 


ab se. 


abs te. 


5. 


facile ex altera parte. 


ex altera parte facile. 


16. 2, 


ut id ita. 


ut [id] ita. 


5, 


presidio. 


prescio. 


10, 


in aperto dicas. 


dicas in operto. 


13. 


tribulibus. 


tribubus. 


17. 2, 


animus et. 


animus [et]. 


2, 


aut amor. 


ut amor. 


5, 


perspecta est et ingenui- 


perspecta est [et] integ 




tas. 


ritas (/Vi marg. ingenui 
tas). 


6, 


quin. 


qui. 


7. 


aliquando ante te. 


aliquando [ante te]. 


20. 2, 


civium. 


cum. 


3» 


illos viros. 


viros illos. 


4» 


scripsi ad te. 


ad te scripsi. 


7» 


labore temporis. 


[labore] temporis. 



From the second book these agreements with 2 become 
rare, and the MS. is virtually one of the ordinary M type, 
though perhaps these agreements with 2 should be noted :— 





2 Burn. 146. 


M. 


ii. I. I, 


me aliquanto. 


[me] aliquanto. 


iii. 15. 4, 


latere. 


laetere. 


iv. 3. 2, 


post hunc vero furorem. 


post hunc [vero] furorem 


V. I. 3» 


sumptus. 


sumpta. 


2. 2, 


laudari. 


audiri. 
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13. I, in modum. [in modum]. 

vi. 7. 2, sed plane volo. sed [plane] volo. 

viii. 5. I, ad te Dionysio dedissem. ad te [Dionysio] dedis- 

sem. 

xiii. 44. I, cotta. tota. 

46. 2, a Tito. attico. 

46. 3, de cosineo doleo. deos in iodoleo. 

Quite the most interesting of all is Additional 6793, 
or rather the first 53 folia, for the rest of the MS. is a poor 
copy of the ordinary M type. It contains only the Epistles 
to Atticus (for I do not count the Epistle of Petrarch to 
Cicero, and two or three letters of the first book of the 
Epistles to Brutus, which are scribbled, not written, in a 
strange, straggling hand, on a few blank pages at the 
end, and continued on a few blank pages at the beginning). 
Now this fact that the MS. had not, in its original state, 
the Epistles to Brutus, to Quintus, and to Octavius, is 
most important, and would appear to separate it from the 
numerous manuscripts ot Italian origin which we possess. 
The Greek was written by one who was completely ig- 
norant of that language, and does not, as a rule, bear the 
very slightest resemblance to the words which it professes 
to represent, e.g. aiairfp rj Sicnroiva appears as H H C O 2 M. 
The first 53 folia are all written by the same hand, but 
there is a certain disorder in what they contain. Fol. 7a 
to the middle of fol. 14a contains Att. i. i. i to 13. 2, facie 
quam faceistimis sensibus, where in the middle of a page 
and word the copyist skips to v. 10. 3, intimis sensibus ; 
ita multa. He continues Book v. to near the end of fol. 
1 8b (exercitu, v. 18. i), when he returns to i. 16. 9, ne aut 
ignorando. There is no further confusion within the first 
53 fol., which end with iii. 15. i, confirmatum. There is 
considerable further confusion in the later part of the MS., 
but that need not concern us. 
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That the early portion of the MS. bears considerable re- 
semblance to the S class, the following list will show : — 



2 Add. 6793. 

i. 2. I, volumus. 

2. 2, ineunte. 

9. 2, dubites. 

9. 2, cures diligenter. 

]6. 10, in opto dicas. 

17. I, declarant. 

20. 1, [et] humaniter. 



M. 

voluimus. 
mense. 
dubitaris. 
diligenter cures, 
dicas in operto. 
declararant. 
et huipaniter. 



In the readings given on p. 363 from i. 3. 3 ; 4. 3 ; 5. 2, 
4; II. 3; 16. 13; 17. 2, 5; 20. 3> 4> 7; Add. 6793 agrees 
with S and Burn. 146, against M : — 



ii. I. I 

7. 


, me aliquanto. 
> atque [ita]. 
, sint. 


[me] aliquanto. 
atque ita. 
sunt. 


8, 


, et assensit. 


[et] assensit. 


4-4« 


nimis. 


minus. 


7-2; 


, resalutare. 


salutare. 


IS- 3i 


, nihil certi. 


certi nihil. 


21. 3. 


noster amicus. 


amicus noster. 


24-4. 
iii. 6. I 


quam oratio. 
» tibi meos. 


que oratio. 
meos tibi. 


8. I J 


, esset. 


est et. 


2 


, conturbor. 


conturber. 


15- '. 

4. 


obiurgas et rogas. 
latere. 


obiurgas [et rogas]. 
laetere. 


V. 13. I, 

3: 
14. I, 


, in modum. 

, maximeque si quid. 

, interea tamen haec. 


[in modum]. 
maxime queso quid, 
tamen interea haec. 


»5- 3. 


mihi rogata sunt. 


ignota sunt mihi. 


The fol 


lowing are some \ 


noteworthy readings of 


MS. :— 







i. 4. 3, quae mihi ante ornamenta misisti.] All other 
MSS. appear to read signa. 
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i. 1 6. 12, ut apud iurantes inquiri liceret.] The other 
MSS. give magistratus. This latter looks like a gloss on 
some word which named a special official. Could there be 
a reference to the turatores who were officials under the 
censor, and had the power of demanding an oath from the 
taxpayer that he had made a true return of his property ? 
cp. Plant. Trin. 4. 2. 30 ; Livy 39. 44. 2 ; and Mommsen 
St. R. ii.- 349. The meaning would then be that the in- 
quiry into the bribery should be held before commissioners 
empowered to demand sworn information. But this would 
require us to read turatores^ and that is rather a violent 
proceeding. 

i. 17. 10, munitur a nobis quaedam .... via.] Other 
MSS. omit a. 

i. 18. 5, quod habet diets causam promulgatam.] This 
is the reading of the Tornesianus, teste Lambino. 

i. 19. 4, qui P. Mucio L. Calpurnio cos. publicaius fuisset.] 
The other MSS. read publicus. The participle seems better 
as the verb is fuisset not factus esset. 

i. 19. 10, Commentarium consulatus mei Graece com- 
positum misi ad te : in quo si quid erit quod homini Attico 
minus Graecum eruditumque videatur non dicam, quod 
tibi, ut opinor, Panhortni Lucullus de suis historiis dixerat, 
se, quo facilius illas probaret Romani hominis esse, idcirco 
barbara quaedam et aoXodca dispersisse.] So all other MSS. 
It is somewhat strange that the place where this remark 
was made should be specified. Our MS. reads quite plainly 
pari modo for Panhortni; then, ut opinor^ as is more usual, 
will qualify tibi^ the word it follows : * I will not make the 
remark which in a similar manner Lucullus made, to you I 
believe it was, about his histories.' This variant is, per- 
haps, not quite satisfactory as a restoration; but it is a 
curious reading; and, as an emendation, quite beyond the 
capacity of the copyist of the MS. 
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ii. I. I, ut mihi aliis litteris notificasJ] The other MSS. 
read significaSy no doubt rightly. 

/3., nisi eum lente ac j/«^/i?j^probavissem.] The other 
MSS. rightly rea.6. fasttdtose, 

ii. 5. 1, Cupio Alexandream reliquamque -^Egyptum 
visere et simul ab hac hominum societate nostri discedere 
et cum aliquo desiderio reverti.] The Helmstadtiensis also 
reads societate ; but there can hardly be any doubt that the 
usual reading of the majority of the MSS., satietate^ is right. 
These last three readings look as if the original from which 
our MS. was copied had suffered from the emendations of 
a scribe who possessed the dangerous quality of a little 
knowledge. 

V. 16. 3, quod e lege Julia dari solet.] Most editors 
omit e ; but it is found in some MSS. of the 2 class, viz. 
E N P ; ex lege^ H (= Cod. Land, in Placentia) ; de lege^ M. 
These variants show clearly that the preposition should be 
read. 

V. 18. I, Bibulus nondum audiebatur isse in Syriam. 
The other MSS. esse in Syria. There are similar variants 
in Fam. xii. 4. 2, Fama nuntiabat te esse in Syria M; isse 
in Syriam Harl. 2682, Bodl. 244. The latter reading is 
adopted in Fam. by Baiter and Klotz. 

Sometime soon I hope to be able to study these manu- 
scripts more carefully, and to compare with them the 
readings of the early editions. 

L. C. PURSER. 
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»ON THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE ALLEGE!*'^ 
AGAINST THE GENUINENESS OF ST. JOHN 
XJU. 25. 



VKS,T\.— Tke Eridence of Cod. 63. 



ANONYMOUS scholia, of unknown date, appended in 
many cursive manuscripts to the concluding verse 
of St. John's Gospel (xxi. 25) cast doubts upon its genuine- 
ness. But these doubts appear to be grounded solely on 
the internal evidence of the verse itself.' It was not till 
Mill's great edition of the Greek Testament appeared in 
1707, that external evidence was for the first time alleged 
against it — in the note in he,, ' Versum hunc omittit 
Usser. I.' From Mill's, this statement has passed into 
many of the chief editions that have succeeded his — 
Wetstein's (1751), Griesbach's (1796), Scholz's (1830), 
Alford's (1849, and subsequent editions), and finally Tiscli- 
endorf's (seventh) of 1859 ; all of which record ' Cod. 63 ' 
(as the MS. in question was designated by Wetstein) as 
omitting the verse in question. None of these editions, 
however, relied on the supposed evidence so far as to 
exclude the verse from their text. 

The first person to suspect this evidence, and to expose 
its untrustworthiness, was the very eminent scholar to 
whom the textual criticism of the New Testament owes 

' For convenience of reference I sub- Sxa« mXAi lira ^o(ir"' 4 'lijiroEi, 

Join the vene in question as it stands Sriva Or yfifiiTai fcaS' Ir, oM abrhr 

in Rec, frora which modem critical tt/iai rhr Kiaiar x^pq^oi ri ypa^iiurm 

text* vary but slightly : 'Eirri Si sal 0i0\la. 'A^^r. 
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so much — Dr. Scrivener. It occurred to him that Cod. 63, 
which he had never seen, might have lost a leaf at the 
end ; and an inspection of it, made at his request by Dr. 
Lottner, then Assistant Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, 
verified his conjecture. In a note to his Full Collation of 
Codex Sinaittcus (1864), Dr. Scrivener made known (p. lix) 
the fact thus brought to light by his sagacity. On the 
authority of this note, Tischendorf in his eighth and last 
edition (1869) withdrew his citation of Cod. 63 as a witness 
against the verse ; and (so far as I know) no editor has 
adverted to its supposed testimony since Dr. Scrivener's 
note was published. 

It seems, however, to be worth while to state the facts 
of the case concerning the MS. in question more fully than 
has yet been done, and thus to secure that the error as to 
its testimony shall not be revived, or the correction of it 
set aside. 

The MS. known to Mill as *Usser. i,' the * Cod. 63 ' of 
Wetstein and all subsequent critics, formed part of the 
collection of Archbishop Ussher, and is now in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, classed *A. i. 8.' No record 
exists of its history before it came into his possession, nor 
does it appear that any use was made of it in his time. It 
certainly was not collated by him, or under his eye (as 
was the Montfort MS.), for Walton's Polyglot. The 
first scholar to use it critically was Henry Dodwell, who 
supplied readings from it to Bishop Fell for the Oxford 
Greek Testament of 1675.* Mill's citations of its evidence 
were furnished to him by Sir Richard Bulkeley.* It has 
been usually set down as of the tenth century, but perhaps 
ought rather to be assigned to the eleventh, is written on 
vellum in a firm and clear cursive hand,* and consists of 

> Felly Praefatio, He cites it as * Rather Jtands, for the scribe of 

<u. I.' ff. 182-210 is not the same as he who 

' Mill, Prolegomena^ p. dx. wrote the rest of the MS. 
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138 folios (with one paper folio inserted after fo. 1),' con- 
tstning the Four Gospels, with a body of notes in a smaller 
character, continuously surrounding the text on three sides, 
so as to occupy the upper, outer, and lower margins of 
Overy page. The first word of each of these notes is dis- 
tinguished by a large capital letter in red ink. To this 
letter is attached, sometimes standing immediately before 
it, sometimes set on the outermost margin, a red numeral 
letter, corresponding to a like letter, also red, placed over 
the first word of the passage in the text to which the 
note relates. The accompanying reproduction of the last 
page of the HS., which is as exact as can be typogra 
phically produced, will sufficiently show the arrangemeai 
described.* 

It will be seen that this page (the original of whicH^ 
is much disfigured by friction, stained, and faded) givoapL,. 
twenty-two lines of the text of St, John xxi., beginning 
in verse 18 (Srav Si yngairgc . . .), and ending with verse 
24 (11 ftapTvp(a ain-ov). At first Sight one might take it to 
be the conclusion of the volume, for not only is the last 
line of text a short one — short, relatively to the right-hand 
as well as the left-hand margin — but the last line of the 



* For a description by Dr. T. K. 
AbboU of the first folio (palimpsest) of 
this us., see Hbrmathbna, No. X. 
{1884), p. 151. 

* In pHntiog tbis page I have Tol- 
lowed the MS. strictly, retaining even 
its enors, as follows : — 

i. In Text, (i) Line i, ytifiirtii, 5 
and II, o^ii, 8 and 11, rm, ace written 
without I ascript or subscript ; (a) line 
2, frou without oi following 1 (3] line 
5, lact^aiAti; (4) hne 7, bt; line -13, 

ii. In Commmtaty. (l) Line 3, 



■ccuwrir ; {2) line 7, itihXti ; {3) line 14, 
i«aiiA«M»t; {4)lines 17, 18, . a . . in-* 
[the first letter seems to be B, the 
third, i, after which a letter (or two) 
is illegible : the word probably waa 
$oi\tvre (for eoiAoiro — cp. Kvvmvir 
above)]; (5} line 46, v(<rrj)v. 

In the Ttxt (bete are a few con- 
tractions, which I retain ; in the Com. 
mmtary the contracted words are 
numerous, and such as to make the 
notes difficult to read. 1 therefore write 
them in full in eyeiy case except that 
of .of. 
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commentary is arranged in like manner. But in referring 
to the MS., and turning back a few pages, we find instance 
after instance of a like arrangement — text, or commentary, 
or both, ending with a similar and similarly placed short 
line where there is no termination of a book, or even of a 
section, indicated — sometimes even in the middle of a sen- 
tence. [See for example p. 462 (for text), pp. 454, 456 
(for commentary).] Resuming our examination of the final 
page, we find reason to surmise that the short line of com- 
mentary with which it ends is a case in point, for it breaks 
off abruptly in a clause without a verb, its last words being 
(as Dr. Scrivener correctly states, on the authority of Dr. 
Lottner), tovto if>r\alv' Ik fivpitov yap BavjiAaTtJv ra fxova irpog 
wlfTTiv [MS. Tr/on^v] koI ap^riiv. And of the purport of this 
note, fragment though it is, we gather enough from its 
mention of * countless miracles' to satisfy us that he had 
fair ground for believing that (as he says) the incomplete 
note *can only relate to verse 25.' And finally, reverting 
from the commentary to the text, we perceiye that it verifies 
Dr. Lottner's statement, that a simple colon marks its 
close ; whereas (as may be seen by reference to the last 
verse of each of the preceding Gospels in the MS.) the 
habit of the scribe is to conclude a book with a pair of 
points placed vertically, followed by a short horizontal 
stroke (: — ). 

The evidence, therefore, as Dr. Scrivener left it, proves 
that the MS. has lost a leaf at the end,^ which no doubt 



^ An argument fx siUntio is never 
conclusive; yet it seems worth while 
to remark that the absence of verse 25 
is not noted in Fell*s edition, which 
fact may be taken to indicate that the 
leaf was not lost when Dodwell collated 
the MS. for him ; else he could hardly 
have failed to record so important an 
omission. He enters the variants of 



* u. I ' to the very end of this Gospel — 
the last entries being its insertion of olv 
after ilr^xBov in zzi. 3, and its omission 
of olv after tr^ in xxi. 15 [wrongly 
entered by him under verse 13]. If 
this inference be adopted, it follows 
that the leaf was lost between 1675 
and 1707. 
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contained the completion of die i nl ei mple d comment, and 
soppUed its brcdcen last danse with die lacking verliL 
Frnther, it raises a strong probabiliQr tihat die commei^ 
belonged to the missing verse, and therefore (finally) that 
die absence of die verse is merely die result of die loss of 
the leaf« 

But a further inspection of die page as here printed 
(which Dr. Scrivener never had an opportuni^ of seding) 
shows that the evidence goes fiirdier dian the facts fiir^ 
n^hed to him by Dr. Lottner enabled him to carry it. 

For, firsts the words roSro ^iKrfy . . . • • a/icr^y, cited b|r 
bim on Dr. Lottner's authority, are not, as he supposed^ 
* a fragment of a commentary, following the text after a 
small space,' but an integral part of a continuous com- 
mentary: which fact greatly heightens the presumption 
that it Wjas carried out and completed on the lost lea£ 
Andy secondly^ the word preceding rotiro ^q<r(v is vs-ep/SoXixAc 
(so nearly obliterated that Dr. Lottner seems to have failed 
to read itj, which settles the point beyond controversy 
that the broken sentence relates to verse 25. It is in- 
disputably the beginning of a note on the hyperbole (the 
only one that can be discovered in the whole book) of 
the verse which declares that * the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written' to record all 
*the things that Jesus did/ 

Accepting it then as proved that the incomplete note 
was continued on the lost leaf and comments on the missing 
verse, we see that the presumption that the verse itself 
was given on that leaf is raised almost to a certainty. 
Almost — yet not quite ; for it still remains possible that 
the scribe, if he was an unintelligent man, may have 
mechanically here transcribed a comment relating to a 
passage which his text did not exhibit. But a further 
examination of the printed page shows that the arrange- 
ment of the text and commentary is such as practically to 
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exclude this possibility. In it, as in all pages of the MS., 
the notes are marked, as already stated, with numeral letters 
in red ; and answering numbers, also in red, are set in the 
text at the places to which the notes severally pertain. 
In the page in question the text begins (as I have already 
said) in the middle of xxi. i8, but the first line of the com- 
mentary opens with a note, marked A in the margin, 
relating to St. Peter's question (lower down, verse 21), 
Kupcf , oJroc 81 rl ; and accordingly a blotch of red ink, 
which of course was once a corresponding A, may be seen 
above the first word [tovtov) of that verse (line 10 of text). 
The second note, marked B in the margin, and beginning 
with line 16 of the commentary, treats of the misappre- 
hension of our Lord's reply to that question, which pre- 
vailed among the disciples ; and the corresponding B stands 
over the ^E^rikO^v with which verse 23 begins (line 14 of 
text). The third note begins in the 7th line, reckoning 
from the foot, of the commentary, and deals with the 
attestation of the credibility of the narrator in verse 24. 
The ^ belonging to this note is still faintly traceable on 
the discoloured margin, and the correlative r is plainly 
marked in the text, over the ovtoq (last line but three of 
the text), with which that verse begins. In the penulti- 
mate line of the commentary we find the opening of the 
fourth and last note, beginning as above stated with the 
word 'YTTcpjSoXiicwc ; and before this word (as often occurs in 
other places of the MS.) — ^not, as in the case of the three 
preceding notes, on the margin — is inserted the numeral 
2[. But in this instance no correlative A appears in the 

text. 

Now the careful accuracy with which the scribe, not 
in this page only, but throughout, has referred each suc- 
ceeding note to its proper corresponding place in the 
text, proves that he worked intelligently. It is not 

VOL. VIII. 2 C 
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mipposable that he can have written and numbered this 
note widioot also writing and numbering similariy Ae 
final verse of which the note, when complete, was the 
exposition. The A in the annmentaiy must have had a 
corresponding A attached to its proper verse in the text, 
when the text was complete. We may therefore confidmitly 
condude that the missing pagc^ if recov^ed, would be 
found to contain verse 25, with the numeral A marking 
the words to which the note A relates. 

Part Tl.—The Evidence of us. K. 

When Tischendorf in his Greek Testament of 1869 
acknowl^dged that MS. 63 failed him as a witness against 
St. John xxi. 25, he did so, no doubt, with the. feeling that 
he could well' afford to be candid in admitting its defection^ 
in view of fresh external evidence which he believed him- 
self to have found — evidence in his eyes so conclusive, 
that on the strength of it, in this his final edition of the 
Greek Testament, he has gone so far as to adopt the 
extreme measure of striking the verse out of the text, in 
face of the concurrent testimony borne to it by countless 
patristic authorities, all versions and all manuscripts, 
cursive and uncial alike, including (on prima facie view) 
his own, then recently discovered, Codex Sinaiticus (il). He 
persuaded himself, rightly or wrongly, that the verse in 
question, though in Cod. il it duly follows verse 24, was 
written, not by the scribe who wrote the rest of the Gospel 
and of the N.T. in that MS., but by the diorthote (5iopt/«iri|c), 
or first corrector of the MS., who, by Tischendorf s own 
showing, not only was contemporary with the scribe, but 
was his collaborator — a scribe employed in the same 
scriptorium — and actually wrote some books of the Old 
Testament part of the MS. (Tobit, Judith, &c.), and twelve 
entire pages of the New (ff. 10 and 15, 28 and 29, 88 and 
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91). The reasons given by him for this judgment as to 
verse 25 were :® 

(i) The colour of the ink — reddish, differing from the 
ashen-gray of the preceding text ; and 

(2) The more slender formation of the letters in general, 
and in particular the shapes of certain letters (A, K, T, 
Y, X). 

In Plate XIX. (tom. I. of his great edition (1862) of the 
MS. [fig. 61]) he gives a facsimile of the last four lines of 
verse 24 and the first three of verse 25, in which the 
slenderness of the latter, though not (of course) the colour, 
is apparent. 

These indications are in their nature very minute ; and 
it may reasonably be urged that a conclusion resting on 
them can hardly be regarded as other than precarious. 
Tischendorf admits that the handwriting of the diorthote is 
difficult to distinguish from that of the scribe, and that it 
was some time before he perceived the facts he alleges, 
and was led to the inference he has drawn from them.' 
He lays it down, however, with absolute confidence — con- 
firmed, as he states, by the assent of the persons (unnamed) 
to whom he had shown the MS.^° Subsequently, however, 
an important exception to this unanimity was made 

B Textus totam per paginam cinera- Again, as to the ink : * Correctiones 

ceum aliquid habet, additamentum omnium antiquissimae non ita multnm 

vero subrufo utitur colore. Accedit a prima scriptura atramento differunt.' 

maior quaedam litteranim gracilitas, lb., ProUgomena^ fo. 7. 

levisque in nonnullis ipsius formae ^° Nee mihi nee aliis quibus pervi- 

differentia, cuiusmodi in primis sunt dendi copiam feci, ulla dubitatio re- 

K A T T X. Nov. Test. Sinait. (1862), mansit quin prima manus ultra verba 

tom. I., Comment.^ fo. xxxvii. ij fjioprvpta avrov [xxi. 24] non pro- 

> He says of the diorthote : ' quem gressa sit, nulla quidem subscriptione 

toties ab antiquissimo textu distinguere addita, quemadmodum nee evangeliom 

difficile est ... . Unde factum est ut secundum Matthaeum habet. /&., 

ipse aliquamdiu rem parum perspi- Comment,, ut supr. 
ccrem.' lb.. Comment., ut supr. 

2C 2 
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famronHiepcfMiofaciiiic 

Jiragdbi^ who (as ipe kam froiB 
XmCsomiiI) raoofded Ins aa^hatic 
lB90CtkMi ofHie plaoem Cod. M; 



For Hio pnesen^ howeviav let «s set aade tte 
of Tnydles, sad defer so fur to tihe gmt athwity off 
Tbdiradof^ as to accqpt it as a fret Aat tihe acnbe adit 
wioto die Goq>d of St. John in It, ended Ins task wftSk 
W9nm 24 of diapter xzi^ and Hiat Ins ooOeagw^ tfm 
Aortbote, wrote yerse 25. What follows from tiik &ct^ if 
find it be 7 Hsdiendorf s infeienoe ia^ Aat Ae exeniiilar 
whence the soibe derived his test of Hds Goqpd ended 
with yerse 24, that he therrfore stopped after writii^ Hiai 
renef omitting (for some reason nnass^n^d) to append 
the subscription KATA IbdANNHN (as at the end ci the 
First Gospel he has];added no KATA MAeeAION);" and 
that the diorthote supplied the lacking verse (25) from 
another exemplar — and with it the subscription^ which 
likewise^ the scribe had failed to add. If this in- 
ference is sound, it follows that Cod. ^ testifies to the 
existence, and records the evidence, of two Codices prior 
to itself; one of which, though not the other, omitted the 
verse in question. 

But it is obvious that the inference goes beyond what 
the alleged facts warrant. Even if the scribe stopped 

>^ Dissentiente Tregellerio, altero sub eight lines, forming verse 25] noa 

alterius ocnlis litteraram figuram et invenisse proptereaque nee addidisse; 

colorem scrutato. Addenda (1879), in suppletos vero esse ab eo qui eadem 

he, aetate totum librum recensebat ac 

IS See no^e >o (above). His con- passim ex alio ezemplari corrigebat 

elusion is : * Statuendum est eum qui atque augebat.' Comment,^ ut supr,^ 

hoc lohannis evangelium descripsit, in fo. xxxvii.* 
fxemplari suo extremes versus \scU,^ 
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after he had written verse 24, it does not follow that he 
had before him an exemplar from which verse 25 was 
wanting ; and even if verse 25 was written by the diorthote, 
it does not follow that the exemplar whence he transcribed 
it was a different one. For there is at least one other 
passage in the MS. where Tischendorf detects the hand 
of the diorthote, which cannot be supposed to have been 
absent from the exemplar used by the scribe, and sup- 
plied by him on the authority of a second exemplar. 
The passage is the opening of the Apocalypse (i. 1-5), 
which, on Tischendorfs own showing, was written by 
the diorthote;" and yet neither he nor anyone else has 
supposed that it rests on different authority from the rest 
of the text of that book. Why the diorthote should at that 
point of the work of transcription have taken up the pen 
of the scribe and written the first verses of St. John's 
Apocalypse, no one can now tell ; and in the same way it 
is idle to guess why he wrote (if he wrote) the last verse of 
St. John's Gospel.** That the one ceased to write after 



*' At first he asserts this with caution, 
saying in his specification of the parts 
of the MS. written by the diorthote : 
' nescio an apocalypseos initium addam 
. . . nsque ad verba o fAoprvs o viaros o 
TpcnoroKos rmv vwpwv.* But in a note 
he gives good reasons for thus assign- 
ing it ; and further on he writes, with- 
out hesitation: 'Apocalypsi supra- 
sciipsit [diorthota] aaroKoXv^is Iwwov^ 
neque in prima guam scripsit parte 
banc scripturam mutavit.' ProUgg,^ 
fo. 8*. See also below, note ^*, where 
it appears that what he advanced as 
probable in 1862, had become certain 
in his mature judgment in 1867. It is, 
however, to be noted that the diorthote 
here comes in simply as a collaborator 



with the scribe. In the Apocalypse 
there are no corrections such as appear 
in his hand, made apparently on the 
authority of an independent MS., in the 
preceding books. Of this book pro- 
bably they had but one copy between 
them. 

^* This is the view taken by Drs. 
Westcott and Hort : — ' It seems on the 
whole probable that the verse and its 
accompaniments [the arabesque and sub- 
scription] were added by the corrector; 
but it does not follow that the scribe A 
intended to finish the Gospel at verse 
24, that is, that his exemplar ended 
there. Some accident of transcription 
may well have caused the comple* 
tlon to be left to the scribe D [the 
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4 }cause his exemplar contained no more, and 

oiner added verse 25 from a different exemplar, 

eedless and baseless suppositions, undemonstrable 

ment and unconfirmed by evidence. 

UII5, however, is by no means all. I proceed to show 

Tischendorf' s alleged facts not only are unproved, but 

ontradicted by evidence which he himself supplies. 

it is to be remembered that his account is that the 

hole not merely wrote verse 25, but also subscribed it 

:he final KATA IWANNHN and (presumably) inserted 

3en-and-ink ornament, or ' arabesque,' which here, as 

i end of every book in the MS., is closely attached to 

concluding words of the text, and immediately precedes 

subscription. And it was necessary to his position to 

to the diorthote these marks of termination ; for it 

e too great a demand on our faith to ask us to 

loiiovv him in supposing that the scribe, after closing- his 

work with verse 24, and leaving it to the diorthote to add 

verse 25, then resumed it and added the arabesque and 

subscription, or either of them. But he has failed to note 

two points in which these appendages to the final verse 

tell heavily against htm. 

First, as to the subscription. In it the Evangelist's 
name is written with double N ; whereas one of the most 
definite notes by which Tischendorf teaches us to identify 
the hand of the diorthote elsewhere is the spelling of this 
name after the fashion of Cod, Vatic, with a single N-'* 

diorthote], who in like manner, if Tist., vol. ii.. Notes on Select Read' 

Titcbendorf is not nustaken, yielded ings, p. 90. 

up the pen to the scribe A after wriling " Od this point Tischendorf (m stal- 

two-thirds of the liist column of the ing his grounds for identifying the 

Apocalypse; for it is not likelv that A scribe of Cod. Vat. nilh the diorthote 

would have left what he considered to (D) of the N. T. in Cod. Sin.) writes 

be the end of the Gospel without any at follows : — ' Accedil worrqt nomen, 

Indication to mark it as such.' Nta quo argumenti buius vis vehemenler 
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So in the passage above referred to, the opening of the 
Apocalypse, we find iwavei in verse i, Va^avnc in verse 4, 
and iwavov in the superscribed heading ; and so too in all the 
remaining places, four in number, where the name occurs 
in leaves written (if. 10, 29) by the diorthote : St. Matth. 
xvi. 14, xvii. I, 13; St. Luke i. 13. On the other hand, 
the double N is found in all the numerous places (whether 
text, superscriptions,^' or subscriptions) where it occurs in 
the main body of the MS. as written by the scribe ; except 
once — in Apoc. i. 9, where the scribe, coming immediately 
after the diorthote who had written i. 1-5 and the heading, 
has followed the spelling of the name as it stood before his 
eyes, thrice repeated, in the hand of his collaborator. The 
spelling, then, with double N is distinctive of the scribe, 
for he adheres to it everywhere save in this one exceptional 
place; while the spelling with one N is in a yet stricter 
sense distinctive of the diorthote, who never once departs 



augetur. Quod quum per quatuor 
evangelia octogies fere inveniatur, is 
qui plerumque scribebat nusquam aliter 
ac ttffcufyris scripsit ; D vero quoties 
({. e. quater) idem nomen habet, toties, 
ut Vatic, solet, twayris habet. Neque 
aliter scripsit primis quinque apo- 
calypsis versibus [i. i, 4] atque in eius 
libri superscriptione. Hunc vero scrip- 
torem postquam principalis Novi Tes- 
tamenti scriptor excepit, quinquies in 
textu et summa pagina [scil., xxii. 8, 
and four headings] solita scriptura 
iwayvris repetita est ; primo tamen loco, 
f . e. i. 9, ad earn quae modo quater [ter] 
prsecessit et ipse suam accommodavit.' 
— Appendix Codd, Sin. Vat. Alex, 
(1867), p. xi. 

Note that Tischendorf here admits, 
what in his earlier Prolegomena (p. 8*) 



he doubted, that the scribe and not the 
diorthote superscribed the headings of 
the Apocalypse, except the first. That 
heading stands directly over the first of 
the four columns of fo. 126* (the column 
of which the upper part is written by 
the diorthote), and not, like the other 
headings, over the middle space be- 
tween the second and third columns. 

1* Tischendorf, indeed, has expressed 
the opinion that * omnes evangeliorum 
tituli (superscribed to every second 
leaf) ad manum D [diorthotae] referendi 
sunt' {Prolegg.,io.^*)\ and these head- 
ings, in St. John's Gospel, write his 
name with the double N. But this 
spelling, and also the facts as to the 
headings of the Apocalypse, as stated 
in last note, tell strongly against this 
opinion. 
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ftomit. It i8» tiiarafoKe, in ditt lil^^iest degiM pcob^ 
not certain, that the subacripticm to St. John's Goopd^ io. 
which the N is doubled, was wntten by the sciib^ aad not 
(as Tischendcnrf imagined) by the diordiote. 

Secondly^ as to the arabesque* An examinadcHi of 
Cod* X shows that an ornament <yf this nature is found at 
the end of e^eiy book of the QMl and New Testament ; and 
that all of them conform (tfaougb with variations) to one or 
other of two well-defined types. The accompanying Plato 
wiU give a suffident idea of them. One of these (see 
Group IL. of Plate, where three specimens are given^ 
consists of two lines of wavy curvature, each continuous 
in itself, rudely representing two twigs or boughs (in s<mie 
instances with a slight indication of branches or bnds)^ 
laid one partly across the othei^ at right angles. The 
other (see Group L, where all the examples of this class, 
four in number, are reproduced) is made up of two series 
of discontinuous parts— dots, hooks, and the angular marks 
elsewhere used to fill up blanks or to note citations ; and 
this type resembles the other only in that it has two arms at 
right angles. Now of these t3rpes the former [II.] is, in Cod. 
it, characteristic of the scribe of the New Testament and 
he never uses the other. The latter [I.] occurs but four times 
in all — twice in the New Testament, and twice in the Old. 
In the New, at the conclusions of the two books which 
end on leaves (2g and 88) supplied, on Tischendorf s own 
showing, by the diorthote — St. Mark and i Thessalonians ; 
in the Old, appended to Tobit and Judith, both of which • 
books he has pronounced, and no doubt rightly, to be 
written by the hand of the person who in the New Testa- 
ment appears as diorthote. It is evident, then, that in 

^ The other arabesques drawn by the branch is doubled, a second branch 

scribe differ little from those shown being intertwisted with it, but in such 

in the Plate [II.] ; except that at the wise as to be even more remote than 

end of St. Matthew, in which each the rest firom the type of Group L 
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these arabesques we have a criterion of the highest value 
for the identification of the hands of the scribe and the 
diorthote.^^ A glance at division II. of the Plate, where the 
arabesque at the end of St. John is represented [II., fig. 2], 
shows that it is of the first type — that is, of the usual and 
ordinary form which prevails throughout the New Testa- 
ment (except in the places which belong to the diorthote), 
and which, wherever else it occurs, is invariably to be 
referred to the scribe and not to the diorthote. It closely 
resembles the arabesque attached by the scribe to the last 
line of the Gospel of St. Luke [II., fig. i], or any of those 
which mark the close of any other book of the MS., Old or 
New Testament, with the exceptions above specified. In 
the face of these facts it cannot be maintained as an 
admissible supposition that the diorthote, contrary to his 
invariable practice, supplied the arabesque at the end of 
St. John, after the fashion peculiar to his colleague, of a 
type never used by him elsewhere. 

I need hardly point out how the evidence of the ara- 
besque confirms that yielded by the orthography of the 
subscription that follows it. It is conceivable that the 
diorthote, in writing the subscription of this Gospel, 

u It is certain that Tichendorf at first of the type of Group II. ; but they are 

overlooked, and it is probable that he adequately represented in Plate XIX* 

never to the last fuUy perceived, the [at top, right and left] at the end of 

importance of the evidence derivable torn. i. [and again in Plate at end of 

from these ornaments. In the eailier Appendix Codd. S. V,A,'\, See torn, 

part of his great edition (1862) of Cod. i., Comment,, p. I*. But in 1867 be 

Sinait., and all through his minor wrote, treating of the points of reiem- 

editionof the N.T. part (1863), he was blance between Cod. Vatic, and the 

content to let one or two rude repre- parts of Cod. Sinait. written by D 

sentations stand for all of them ; but (the diorthote) : 'arabescosquos vocant 

at and after the close of i Maccab. (in simillimis formis uterque adiunxit, qu« 

the great edition] a sufficient reproduc- similitudo in nullum rcliquorum Sinai* 

tion of the form of eveiyone of them tici codicis scriptorum [he suppose! 

is given. Hence it happens that in its four in all] cadit.' Appendix Codd, 

text the final arabesques of Tobit and S. V, A., Prolegg,, p. x, 
Judith are wrongly shown as if they were 
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should have varied from his usual spelling of St. John's 
name — as Tischendorf supposes him to have varied in 
superscribing the headings, and as the scribe has varied in 
one instance (i. g) in the Apocalypse. But as regards the 
type of arabesque, we find that neither scribe nor diorthote 
ever varies. Since then the arabesque in the case_befor6 
us is not the diorthote's but the scribe's, the same must be 
true of the subscription also; else we are forced to the 
absurdly incredible result that one man wrote to the end 
of verse 24, then another added verse 25, then the former 
attached to it the arabesque, and finally the latter con- 
cluded with the subscription. The only other imaginable 
explanation would be, that after the diorthote had written 
verse 25 and the subscription, the scribe resumed the pen 
and inserted the arabesque between them ; which is, if 
possible, more unlikely. 

It is clear, then, that Tischendorf was mistaken in 
believing the diorthote to have supplied the arabesque and 
the subscription. But as we have seen, this is an essential 
part of his account of the whole matter ; for the character of 
the handwriting and the colour of the ink, which are the 
facts on which he rests, are, according to him, the same in 
the subscription as in verse 23. And, besides, as has been 
shown above, it is not possible to amend his theory by 
supposing that the arabesque and subscription, either or 
both, were subjoined by the first hand after the second 
hand had written verse 25. Nor (I may add) is it suppos- 
able that the scribe, after writing verse 24, inserted the 
arabesque at some distance below, so as to leave a space 
between, into which the diorthote interpolated verse 25 ; for 
it is the uniform practice of the scribe — and so far as I have 
observed of scribes in general — to place the arabesque or 
other concluding ornament as close as possible to the last 
line of the text, so as to preclude the possibility of such 
interpolation. 
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We return then to examine Tischendorf s facsimile of 
verses 24 and 25, with our confidence in his judgment 
seriously shaken by the proof of his mistake as to the 
subscription. The evidence of the handwriting, as repre- 
sented by it, is weak and doubtful : it fails to convince us 
of the soundness of his opinion, and leaves us free to believe 
that Tregelles was right when he disputed the verdict of 
the great critic, and attributed (as we are told) the slight 
variation in the shape and tint of the letters that compose 
the last verse and the subscription to a change, not of the 
penman, but of his writing materials or instrument. It 
may well be — it seems even probable — that Tischendorf, 
in his final edition of the Greek Testament, has struck 
away from St. John's Gospel its concluding verse,*' and that 
Gebhardt (so far as I know alone) has followed him in this 
violent measure, merely because the scribe of this MS.,, 
after finishing verse 24, stopped to change, or perhaps to 
mend, his pen, or by chance borrowed a dip of ink from 
the ink-bottle of a brother scribe ! 

However this may be, this Paper will, I hope, be 
admitted to have proved that the great uncial K and the 
humble cursive 63 have alike been vainly adduced as 
witnesses of the spuriousness of St. John xxi. 25. No 
other testimony in that direction has as yet been found ; 
and the result therefore of the inquiry is that external 

^* I am unwilling to seem to speak instance does he use m^ as the designa- 

otherwise than with respect of the tion of the MS. with regard to any of 

great work done by Tischendorf in the the portions which, though written by 

textual criticism of the New Testa- the diorthote, form part of the text^ 

ment, but I cannot refrain from point- and are not on the margin merely — 

ing out that when (8th edition of Greek such as the parts of St. Matthew xvi.- 

Test., in loc.) he sets down h* [i.^. the xviii., xxiv.-xxvi. ; of St. Mark xv., 

first hand of h] as omitting verse 25, xvi., of St. Luke, i. ; of i Thess. ii.-v. 

and «» [1.^. the first corrector] at the and Heb. iv.-viii, which are contained 

head of the uncials which msert it, he in ff. 10, 15 ; 28, 29 ; 88, 91 ; and the 

applies his notation in a manner that is opening (i. 1-5) of the Apocal3rpse.. 

unfair and misleading. In no other Such portions are with him M merely. 
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evidence against the authenticity of the verse there is ' 



In conclusion, I have but to add that none of tl» | 
scholia which treat of the doubts expressed as to the 
genuineness of St. John xxi. in general, or of verses 24 
and 25 — or of 25 only — in particular, gives the least hint 
that the writer knew of any documentary evidence against 
the chapter, or any part of it. These scholia are evidently 
mere guesswork founded on the supplementary character 1 
which the chapter undoubtedly seems, prima facie, 
present — and on the internal evidence that verse 24 was I 
written, not by the author of the Gospel, but of him, 1^1 
those who say aitauiv — and finally on the supposed uo- i 
Johannine hyperbole of verse 25." 



-" The note of Barhebraeu*. cited 
from Nestlc's Theol. LiUralurs by 
Drs. WestcoU and Hort {ut tupr.], h 
iipparently derived by htm from a US., 
or uss., conlaioing a similar scholion. 

Tliere Mens no reason to attach more 
waght to his aalhorities than to the 
onmenina ones which we possess ; for 
it it DOt likely (hat a Mesopotamian 
writer of the 13th century had in his 
hands any Gieek documents oT high 



aotiijuily or v.ilue. The Cotmneataif ] 
of Bathehraeus on St John, whence 
this note is eifracled, is part of Lis 
Thaauruj AfysUriorum, and has been 
printed by SchwarU (Gottingen, 1878). 
The note referred to relates to verse 35, 
and is as follows: — 'Some say that 
these words arc not the Evangelist's, 
like the passage narrating how the 
angel at certain seasons troubled tha 
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THE VULGATE OF ST. LUKE.* 



WE have now got the third instalment of Bishop 
Wordsworth's edition of the Vulgate, and the 
fourth (completing the Gospels) is announced as nearly 
ready. The scope of this great undertaking has been 
described before in the pages of Hermathena, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to dwell upon its general features. 
Suffice it to say that the same wide learning, critical 
acumen, and patient labour which were bestowed upon 
the previous volumes are as conspicuous as ever in the 
third fasciculus which contains the Gospel according to 
St. Luke. 

On the last page the editors give a list of some of the 
more remarkable of Jerome's renderings of the Greek text. 
As instances of * Ignauia Hieronymiana ' they note exis^ 
timante as a translation of irpoaSoicbivroc in Luke iii. 15 ; 
the rendering of ava'^Kq in xxi. 23, and of <n}voyi\ two verses 
lower down, by the same word, pressura ; and, an even 
more curious instance, the double employment of circum* 
dabunt in xix. 43 as the equivalent of the distinct Greek 
words TTcpijSaAovcrci; and ircpcKVicAcGaovaiv. 

The text of xxi. 33 is puzzling. Codex Brixianus (in 
company with the Book of Dimma and other authorities) 
read, caelum et terra transibunt . iierba autem tnea non 

^ Nauum Htstctmentum Domini naS' hannes Wordsworth in operis societatem 
tri lesu Christi latine ad codicum tuUumto H, I, White, Partis pHoris 
tnanuscriptorum fidem reunsuU lO' fasciculus tirtius, MDCCCXCIII. 
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praiterihunt. The old Latin MSS. used by Jerome seem to 
have read . . iransieni . . . Iransient. Now the best MSS. of 
the Vulgate have . . . tramibunt . . . transienl; but our 
editors read transibttnt in both clauses (with a smaller, 
though still considerable, number of authorities), and add 
the interesting remark, 'Hieronymum credimus ex. incuria 
semel tantum correxisse, sed idem uerbum ambobus locis 
uoluisse.' That is, they suggest that Jerome wishing; to 
correct the Old Latin, wrote iransibutil in the first clause, 
carelessly leaving the second clause untouched ; and they 
prefer to follow what he intended to write, rather than 
what he actually wrote. 

Jerome's rendering of avtSii^ by incredibiks (i. 17) 
seems strange at first sight ; but Ronsch in the passage 
of his Itala und Vulgata, referred to by the editors, has 
collected quite a number of instances in the Latin Bible 
of this use of iitcredibilts. That adjectives in -bt'lt's are 
often used in this way — e.g. dtssociabilis (Horace), gentta- 
bilh (Lucretius), 3.xiA penetrabilis (Ovid) — is familiar; but I 
do not know any early instance of incredibUis •= incredulus. 
The editors also call special attention to the improved 
rendering given by Jerome in xi. 53. The Greek text 
followed by Jerome's predecessors seems to have been : 
Scivd^c ^x*"" *"*' a(>v/3aAA«v aurrf ir(/>l irXfiochit', which ap- 
pears in the Codex Brixianus («.^.) in the form contristari 
et altercari cum illo de multis. Jerome, however, read 
Sfii'uc iviy\ni with the best Greek MSS., which he translated 
by grauiter insisiere, - ' to press upon Him vehemently,* as 
the Revisers give it. For aw^aWtiv he seems to have 
read iiriaTanlX,t<.v (a reading extant in three cursives), for 
which he wrote os etus opprimere. It is remarkable that 
the reading of the overwhelming majority of the best 
Greek MSS., kirfiirtfi\mt{Z,tiv, is not followed in any MS, of 
the Latin New Testament ; and the familiar rendering, 
' to provoke Him to speak of many things,' of the Author- 
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ized Version, has its place in the Douay N. T. occupied 
by the words, ' to oppress His mouth,' a somewhat clumsy 
version even of the Latin. 

In xxi. 20, a7ro\pu\6vT<»)v avQpwinjjv otto i^ofiov = atescetl" 
Hhus hominibus prae timore^ * men withering away for fear' 
(Douay). The explanatory note given by the editors is : 
^ a-ao^vxiiv rectius uertitur refrigescere ut in a ; sed cum 
xl^vxnv in LXX significet ad auras uel ad solem siccandi 
causa explicare uel expandere^ ut II Reg. xvii, ig^ Hierem. 
via. 2y arescendi notio hoc loco cuxreuisse uidetur ; cf. Num. 
xi. ^2 ubi Koi e\pv^av = vg. et siccauerunt.' It is perhaps 
worth adding that we have in Homer the compound verb 
airo\pv\onai used in this sense : iSpCj aTri\pv\ovTO xito)v(jjv 
(II. xi. 621) = 'they got the sweat dried oj^ their tunics.' 
The verb airo\pvxf»> is common in medical writers, as Dr. 
Hobart has shown in his treatise on the Medical Language 
of St. Luke; but with them it generally means to cooL 

In xvi. 23 there is a difficulty about the punctuation. 
From internal evidence, and from the best attested Greek 
text, it would seem that a full stop should be put after 
ira0i}. But the Latin text adopted by Jerome put the stop 
after ^'gp ; and the Vulgate has, accordingly — 

ei sepultus est in inferno 
eleuans autem oculos suos^ &c. 

Bishop Wordsworth remarks that there is little doubt 
of the accuracy of the reading, ical Ira^fi' kqX Iv rc^ ^8y, &c. ; 
but suggests that the second koL having dropped out by 
accident at an early date in some good codices, conjectural 
emendations, such as Iv Si n^ ^Sy, or iv t(^ ady koi, were 
resorted to. The Greek MSS. known to Jerome adopting 
the latter reading, he followed it blindly. Augustine 
seems to have been conscious that the passage might 
be punctuated in either of the ways above indicated ; for 
at one time (in a passage cited in our editors' note) he 
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adopts sepultus in inferno, at another closes the sentence 
at iefuUiis. 

In XV. 8 a conjectural reading is admitted into the text 
The Greek is aafioi, and nearly all the Latin MSS. have 
eucrtit; but though to ' turn oitt the house ' may be house* 
keeper's English for 'to sweep thoroughly,' eu^rtcre caa 
hardly be the right word here. Euerrit is the reading' 
adopted by our editors, though {as it seems) without wss. 
authority. 

Another case in which the authority of the great bulfc 
of the Latin MSS. has had to yield to the obvious rendering; 
of the Greek text is xix. 37, where rCtv yi,a^ti(TCtv is replaced 
by deseendentium in most of the corfices of the Vulgati 
Disccntium, though it has little diplomatic evidence in its 
favour, is here admitted into the text as being certainly 
what Jerome intended to write. The fact that descendere tS- 
commonly written discendere in Latin texts of the Irish 
school makes the error easier to understand. 

Leaving out of account minor variations of spelling, 
the number of cases in which the text of St. Luke, printed 
by Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. White, differs from the 
Amiatine Codex is only about 100, which by itself indi< 
cates the accuracy of this splendid MS. Two of its most 
obvious blunders are illiiox alter in ix. 61, and ascenderunf 
supra tectum per tegulas et summiserunt ilium in v. 19. As 
the editors remark on the latter verse, ' non potuenint 
per tegulas ad tectum asceiidere,' and we are safe in 
reading with the bulk of the MSS., supra tectum et per 
tegulas summiserunt ilium. 

There are a certain number of verses, however, in 
which the text of A has been abandoned, although it 
stands m respectable company ; and it may be interesting' 
to set down a few of these. The editors have adopted 
dominus deus for deus (i, 68) ; nobis sic for nobis (ii. 48) ; 
■u^t for ueniet (iii. 16) ; autem for etiam (iv. 41) ; aufert for 
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auferet (vi. 29, 30) ; persptctes for respzcies (vi. 42) ; quam for 
qtia (vi. 49); accumbebani for discumbebant (vii. 49); susctptens 
for stcsptciens (x. 30) ; porrtget for porrtgtt (xi. 12) ; tpsum 
for /^Jt? (xi. 17) ; operam for (T^^rd; (xix. 31) ; et ad iox ad 
dLwAJilzos tuos iox filios (xix. 44) ; m /7^ A^d; for z7&jj A<?rtf 
(xx. 19); responso for responsts (xx. 26); «^(? for autem 
(xx. 35) ; occurretiox occurrit and ^2^/^ for yw^x (xxii. 10) ; 
^«m for autem (xxii. 37) ; credetis for creditis (xxii. 67) ; 
accusare ilium for /7/^/» accusare (xxiii. 2) ; horam nonam for 
nonam horam (xxiii. 44). It is worth observing, that in 
all the above instances the text adopted by the editors has 
the additional authority of the Book of Dimma, a copy of 
the Latin Gospels in the Library of Trinity College, no 
collation of which has yet been published. 

It would take too large a space to give an account of 
the elaborate critical notes on the text of the Pater Noster^ 
or on the famous verse xxii. 43. We observe that on a 
spare page at the beginning of this fasciculus the editors 
have printed the Preface to St. Matthew's Gospel found in 
the Book of Kells, which came under their notice since the 
text of that Gospel was published. 

J. H. BERNARD. 
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FOR the following extracts from the wriling-s of Galen, 
illustrative of the meaning of the word moXti^, as 
used by St. Paul in this passage, I am indebted lo the 
Rev, W. K. Hobart, LL.D., whose knowledge of the Greek 
medical writers has enabled him, in his treatise on the 
Medical Language of SI. Luke, to throw so much light on 
many passages of the Third Gospel and of the Acts. 

1. In treating {De Natural. Facull. \. 14 [vol. ii., pp. 
54, Kiihn's edition]) of ra rove okoXob-qc ava-^avra 

iicti], Galen writes : — 

Byiuy" ow olSa iroT* KOTaTTfirap^'voi' ff iroSi mowVkow (TKaAon-a, 
Tois ^iv 6aKTi;\ols eXuouo-ii' i\^v ^latai^, ouit nKoXotifl^d-ovra, <]>apii.aKov 
8" iviTiBiyrai dAuVtus rt kox Si a to;i^((uc &yA$6vra. 

2. Again [Comment, in Aphorism. HipfocraHs, c. 25 
[vol. xviL, pt. 2, p. 630]), describing the symptoms con- 
sequent on cutting teeth : — 

EirXwyov 81 tftfttati hri. StaTtTpafx-fiiviiiv tSv oSXiiiv {nro tSiv ^t^rrur 
^vTtov ravra -yiveo-Soi to n-u^irru^ra KaSairtp Stiw j/xx-flrapficM>E j 
0-Ki$Xo^ trapKt, KOI ir\iov y iari to koto tws oSoimt ^ tows 

These passages are but specimens of Galen's habitual 
use, and they show that if he had read the passag-e in 
which St. Paul writes i869n fiot aK6Xo\p ry aapict, he would 
have understood it to mean, not a slake, but a thorn. The 
rendering ' thorn ' in this passage has already been amply 
established' — by the authority of Hesychius, who gives 
oKovOa as an alternative equivalent for it ; and by exam- 

< Sm etpecUUj Eisner, Obteroatt- examples, noUbljr thow from Artemi- 
ontt Sacnu, in toe., for leliEreDceB and darns and Lodao. 
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pteB from IheUXIK, such as Numb, zxxiii. 55, trico Aoir i^ 
(= L"'Jji!') **' -rolr tt^61aA|£ttI^s also from profatie writers, "flie 
most conclusive instance being that cited by Dr. Field 
(Q&KiE. Norr.y iii., p. 115) from Babrius {JFabeUa cxxii.), 
vbere an aas, lamed b3' treading on a tTKvXotf^^ requests 
a wcQf to extract the tuaufOo from his foot. Yet the rival 
reikderrng -* stake ' hati been given as a marginal ahema- 
live by the Rerisert. of 18B1 ; it is mentioned witb distinct 
preference b3' ISishop Lightfbot in his ixalatians (note on 
Sf^ PeaLFs Injimnty tm the Flesh — though Meyer, to vhom 
be referfi, takes the opposite side) ; and it is definitely 
adopted ^jx Mr. Waite in tte Speaker's Cammeniary^ who 
understands bi. Paul to compare his sufFerings to tiiose of 
a man impaled or crucified. It seems worth m^hile, there- 
fore, to can BXUststkon to the abore passages, in which •«oXo^ 
means something liiat can be extracted &om the flesh by 
medicaments*^ something that causes pain similar to, but 
less than, the pain of cutting a tooth — a thorn, therefore 
(or possibly' a splinter of wood), rather than a stake.^ This 
being so, in the Tocabulaiy of a medical writer treat- 
ing of physical facts, it is reasonable to infer that when 
St. Paul, using the language of physical suffering, de- 
5<icribed his trial as 0x0X0*4^ ry ovpci, he meant to compare 
it, not to the terrible and deadly infliction of impalement, 
which the * stake ' suggests, but to the petty yet distressing 
and persistent irritation of the pain caused by a ' thorn ' in 
the flesh. 

JOHN GWYNN. 

' I find that Dioscorides, De Medica lents, spifta and sudis ; Grimm renden 

Materia^ ii. 209, attributes the virtue acuta sudis ; Thayer supplies the alter* 

of extracting <ric^oirat to the herb native rendering, adding Ficld*i illus* 

anagaUis, trations. 

' Schleusner, j.v., gives both equiva- 
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THE text of the Argonautica mainly depends on a 
Vatican MS. of the ninth century (always denoted 
by Vj, from which the other mSS. — all' dating from the 
fifteenth century — which need not be enumerated here, 
are derived. These later MSS, are invaluable in a few- 
passages where leaves of the archetype have been lost; 
as the restoration of the text entirely depends on a com- 
parison of the copies which were made while the lost 
leaves were still there. Thus vv. 146-185 in Bk. iii., 
vv. 439-^176 in Bk. vi., vv. 322-359 in Bk. vii., vv. 136—153 
and 366-385 in Bk. viii., are wanting in V, and we have 
to rely altogether on the fifteenth- century copies. As 
these copies present frequent and often considerable 
variations from V, criticism becomes difficult, and emen- 
dation very uncertain in the passages where V deserts 
us. Fortunately these passages are few and short. Again, 
in some cases, later corrections have obliterated words in 
V which were visible to the copyists of the later MSS. Else- 
where these later MSS. have hardly any value except in 
so far as they suggest emendations. Thus, sometimes, 
there is a lacuna in V which is filled up in some of the 
later MSS. Such a supplement has no authority ; it is 
merely the conjecture of a Renaissance scholar; it may 
be good, or it may be bad ; it must be judged as any other 
emendation. Thus in vii. 452 V gives 

si tamen aut superis aliquam spem ponis. 
C, the MS. of Carrion (which often offers good conjectures), 

> Thnc are also excetpti in k Paris us. of thiiteeiich century. 
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supplies in armis and gives sumptis for superis. Now 
if we had reason to suppose that in armis had any inde- 
pendent authority, the obvious restoration of the line would 
be super is aliquant spent ponis in almis (or aequis). But as 
we have every reason to suppose that sumptis in armis is 
merely a wild conjecture of the copyist of C, I have no 
doubt that Schenkl ^as right in accepting Thilo's con- 
jecture — 

si tamen aut superis aliquam spem ponis in tsfis, 

which is rhetorically more telling than in almis would be. 
I would account for the lacuna by supposing that the 
copyist of V found simply spem ponistis in his archetype, 
and corrected it to ponis. The omitted letters could 
readily have fallen out : ponis inisiis. 

For the restoration of the text, Heinsius has, perhaps, 
done more than any single scholar. His notes were 
printed in Burmann's edition (Leiden, 1724). In the 
present century, besides G. Thilo, C. Schenkl, and 
Bahrens, whose editions are well known, Haupt, Madvig, 
and G. Meyncke, have made some valuable contributions 
to the critical study of the Argonautica. In England, 
Mr. Ellis is, as far as I know, the only scholar who has 
published anything of importance on the Argonautica (see 
Journal of Philology, xvii. pp. 52 sqq.^ 1880). I did not 
read the notes of Mr. Ellis until the greater part of this 
Paper was written. I find that he has anticipated me in 
two of my conjectures ; but I have allowed these to 
stand as they were originally written, noting of course 
his priority. 

There is still a wide field for emendation in the poem 
of Valerius. There is far more to be done in the Argo- 
nautica than, for instance, in the Thebaid before we get 
anything like a final text. 
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Book I. 

gg. iam stare ratem remisque superbam 

poscere quos reuehat rebusque in saecula tollat. 
Burmann's in sidera is adopted by Bahrens, who makes 
the further change qunsgue uchat. Both corrections seem 
to me distinctly bad. They sacrifice refinements of idea 
and expression which Valerius was at some pains to 
achieve, and which the mss, have faithftilly preserved 
here, in sidera tollere was an everyday expression ; in 
saecula tollcrc, suggested by it, but translating from space 
into time, was exquisitiiis. reuehat has a rhetorical point 
on which I have no doubt Valerius congratulated himself, 
Juno spreads the report far and wide through Greece that 
the ship in which fame may be achieved is ready. True, 
we may conceive men saying, there is a chance of winning 
renown if the quest prove successful ; but there is also the 
chance that we may never see our homes again, reuehat 
forestalls this objection. 

1 32. aequoia delphin corripH sedei deiecta in Inmina palla. 
Heinsius read carpit, at ilia sedet (C supplying iUd)^ which 
suggested to me carpit, et ipsa sedet, as ipsa might have 
more easily fallen out. But I find that Bahrens had 
already emended corripit, ipsa, which may be right. 

147. nigro Nessus equo fugit, acclinisque tapetis 

in mediis uacuo condit caput Hippasus auro. 
I have no doubt that the text is sound, auro is a golden 
crater which Hippasus uses as a helmet, uacuo means 
' emptied of its contents ' ; cp. Statins, Theb. ix. 589, 
uacuorum terga leonum, ' cleared of the internal parts,' As 
acclinis naturally takes a dative (cp. Theb., x. 2S0, acclirtes 
clipeis alios), it is better to take in mediis {viris), 'in the 
midst of the combatants.' If the scene imagined vividly 
enough by Valerius were painted, Hippasus would be ia 
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the centre : cp. in the same passage of the Theb.^ 279, coeiu 
bus hos tnedtis uina inter et arma iacentes. 

149. hec quamquam miranda uiris stupet Aesone natus, V. 

Bahrens reads ^^^ quamquam miranda ;;^'i&/7 stupet Aesone 
natus. Perhaps : nee quamquam miranda nimis s. A. n. 

157. ualidis fixam erigit unguibus agnam. 

So later MSS., followed by most editors, V has uegit {ue a 
manu sec.) The corrector seems to have intended etiehiL 

1 74. nee passus rex plura uinim. sat multa parato 
in quaecumque uocas (so. dixisti). 

This is the received text, and is mainly right. But V has 
stat. Ready therefore, 

nee passus rex plura uirum^/. sat^ etc. 

211. sqq, heu quaenam aspicio I nostris mode concitus ausis 
aequoreos uocat ecce decs Neptunus et ingens 
concilium, fremere et legem defendere cuncti 
hortantur. 

legem is clearly corrupt (pelagus^ Slothouwer ; sedeni^ 
Bahrens). The correction is simple. Read — 

premere et fiegem defendere cancti 
hortantur. 

* Their king' (Neptune) is precisely what is required. 

230. planus fatis Phoeboque quieto. 

Bahrens, pads for fatis. But cp. Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
1 40, ScSactfc ^ov ^v [i6pov oIctivoTacv. 

271. omnibus inde uuu calor additus P (cod. Vat. 1613). 

An instance of a good emendation in a later MS. V has 
indeme [uiaef sec. man.). It is obvious how easily ute and 
me might be confounded.* 

' Perhaps ind* idem is equally near. — ^£d« 
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am scythicmn metuens potumque cnlamque V- 
se number of suggestions have been made on 
>ne quite satisfactory. It is generally assumed 
f, underlies potum (especially coniparing 1, 345, 

rcgisque marisque), but the guess polunigue, in a 
jnth-century MS., accepted by Thilo and Schenkl, 
certainly wrong, for it does not explain cretamque, 
ins* pontumquc petrasque is, I think, unlikely, though he 
it support it by Apoltonius, i. z. If V had cretasqtte, 
'uuld be more probable. I would read — 

deficiam a Scythicom metuens portumquey^elumque. 
%m a is due to Bahrens; it accounts for the corruption 
1', deficiamus cythicum, 
489. pmderet et pingui miitms Boebeide crines, V. 

iius restored mersos, and Bahrens completed the 
correction of the line by the simple and admirable 
panderet. For mergere, of dipping hair in water, cp., for 
instance, Statius, Tkeb. ix. 602, in omne nefas merso ter 
crine piauit. 

481. Hagniades, felix stellis qui segnibus usum 

et dedit aequoreos caelo duce tendere cursus. 
I suspect that in turning these lines Valerius was thinking 
of Virgil's felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Tho 
useful list of Loci Vergiliani given by Bahrens at the end 
of his edition has been supplemented by J. Peters in his 
inaugural dissertation Ds C. Valerii Flacci Vita e( Carmine 
(1890). 

501. ana omnes gaudent snperi uentura^tM »i»R^ 

tempora qnaeqne uias cemunt sibi crescere Parcae. 

This is generally explained as a bold hyperbaton, the 
construction being : una gaudent omnes superi Farcaeque 
quae cemunt tempora ueotura mundo et uias sibi crescere. 



I 



I 
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With Bahrens, I think that this obscure construction is 
almost inconceivable. He writes Enyo for mundo^ explain- 
ing, if I understand him, Enyoque (quae cemit) tempora 
uentura. Read — 

una omnes gaudent super! uentura tuendo 
tempora quaeque uias cemunt sibi crescere Parcae. 

It is obvious how easily tuendo might have been written 
tundOy and corrected to mundoy que being then inserted. 
The construction has an exact parallel in Statius, Theb. 
X. 556 — 

dira intus facies, uix Mauors ipse uidendo 

gaudeaL 

uias sibi crescere is a happy expression for the enlarged 
sphere of action which the Fates will gain by the navi- 
gation of the ocean. 

514. cederet his etiam et sese sine honore referret 
ulterius, sed nube rigens ac nescia regum 
Stat super et nostros iam zona reuerberat ignes. 

regum is quite pointless ; and Schrader*s ueris^ adopted by 
Bahrens and Schenkl, gives the right sense. But it is not 
satisfactory palseographically. u^is might readily become 
regis^ but not regum. I propose to read — 

sed nube rigens ac nescia »erum 

a genitive plural of uer^ which, as far as I know, does not 
happen to occur elsewhere. There seems no reason why u£r 
should not have a plural as well as the other Latin seasons. 

523. uidet e Graia nunc stirpe nepotes 

et generos uocat et iunctas sibi sanguine terras. 

en tenerosy Bahrens, I cannot see why. et generos uocat 
means * and he speaks of the Greeks (sc. Graios) as his re- 
lations ' : gener being used in a wide sense like yo/ic/Spoc* 
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Si8. adfremit his quassatque caput qui uellera dono 
beltipotens sibi fixa uidet templalagui contra 
Pallas et ambomm gemuit Saturnta questas. 



laetataque, Heinsius. 
amira. 



Perhaps : uidet ; sHmulata^ue 



680. tantus nostras concede per urbes V. 

cfHrfere Heinsius (so Thiloand Schenkl). But this does not 
give a satisfactory sense [patidere, ' thy fame will be spread,' 
wouM be better). Read : ponere, ' thy statues will be set up.' 



699. 



a pauet trepidatque_/u/um. 



Bahrensreadsy«/;/rs, The suggestion of Heinsius, _/«//«■!, 
is possibly right. Valerius may have ventured to combine 
with another verb implying fear a well-known construction 
of metuo, used by Horace and his own contemporary 
Statius (Theb. vi. 740, metuensque futuri). 

701. saeuit atrox Pelias inimicaque uertice ab alto 
uela uidet nee qua se ardens eifundere possil. 
nil animi nil regna iuuant. 

Bahrens stumbles at animi, and reads famuU. 
that animi is right. The sentence is slightl; 
the logic and the expression do not coind 
of Pelias is ineffectual, just because ia t 
authority cannot help him. Or, froinjj 
it is a hendiadys. The commands f 
which his passion prompts him, andl 
him to issue, could not in this case br 

749. quin rapis banc animam et t'ai: 

Bahrens ictus. The correction i-^ ^ 

famulos citus u-il.;- 

' Is it not possible that artus is .a -.':< 
Hund, and refen to the bodily limbs — 1: 
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Book II. 

28. torquentemque anguibus undas 

Sicanium dedt/ usque fretum cumque urbibus Aetnam 
tniultt ora premens. 

With Mr. Ellis, I think that dedti is very doubtful. He 
proposes to read tulit with Burmanriy and in the following 
line indidit It is an objection to tulity in 29, that dbstultt 
occurs at the beginning of 27. Schenkl defends dedit by 
StatiuSy Theb. i. 568 (where the participle expliciium how- 
ever makes a difference). But whatever be thought about 
dedity I suspect that intulit has taken the place of a stronger 
word, and propose — 

induUj ora premens. 

235. diras aliae ad fastigia taedas 

iniciunt addunt(\jie domos. 

abduntque^ Burmann. rogos (for domos) Jacobs. Read — 

clauduntque domos. 

The women shut the doors of the houses to prevent their 
husbands escaping. This is supported by the following 
words : — 

pars ignibus acti 
effugiunt propere, sed dura in limine coniunx 

obsidet, etc. The men are either burnt alive within the 
closed doors, or if they manage to get out are waylaid by 
their wives. 

335. haec antra uidetis 

Vulcanique, ait, ecce domos : date uina precesque. 

forsitan hoc factum taceat iam fulmen in antro. 

Bahrens, ob sacrum. Read : hoc stiasum : cp., for example. 
Statins, Theb. iv. 453, suasumque cruorem manibus.^ 

1 But the simple suggestion hoc made before) seems to give perfect 
fcLcto (which surely must have been sense. — ^£0. 
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366. dtniiitquc ad litora ponJus, V. 

tenditpte . . .ptmttis, M and edd. Read -. /rendifqite . . .ponlui, 

386. bellator cquus, longa quern frigida pace 

f terra jubat breuis in laeuos piger angitur orbes \ 
frena tamen dominumque uelit si Martius aures 
clamor et obUti rursus fragor impleat aeris. 

crura iuuanl quiqui, ed. Aldin. ; crura liganf, Gronovius; 
terga iuuanty Heinsius ; nee in exiguos piger, Burmann; 
terra iuiial, uix in laeuos, Thilo ; perguh alif, breuis M 
flexus piger angitur orbis^ Bahrens. This is one of the 
most difficult passages in Valerius, The conjecture of 
Bahrens /f?ya& alii'i^ very far from the MS., but, I think, 
hits the required meaning. I propose — 

longa quern frigida pace 
cella iuual; 

cella is used for the stalls of animals ; here a horse-box. 
For the rest of the line I have nothing better to sug^gest 
than uix in suetos piger angitur orbes. 

414. pars et frondosae rapius expresserat Idae 
inlustremque fugam pueri. 

Notwithstanding what Bahrens has said, pars may be 
right, though it is rather odd. One expects the subject of 
expresserat to be the same as the subject ot pressit acu_ in 
1. 411. Still Valerius might conceivably have written 
pars expresserat ioT in parte [picfurae] expressa sunt. If any 
change is to be made, I should prefer that suggested by 
Heinsius, parte. Bahrens reads contra, but the origin of 
pars remains unexplained. 

For raptus, Eyssenhardt emended saltus, Bahrens, tractus. 
But we may keep still nearer to raptus, and read — 

pars et frondosae pasius ezpresserat Idae, 
which suggests that Ganymede was a shepherd, lipastus 
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was accidentally written partus^ raptus in Buch a context 
was simply inevitable. For pasltiSy cp. Statius, Theh. ii. 
3289 pastusque et capta armenta reposcit. 

453. uox attigit aures 

flebili succedens cum fracta remurmurat unda. 

flebile, M (a Munich MS., a man. sec,)j Thilo ; and so 
Schenkl, adopting ceu (Schottus) for cum, Bahrens gives 
flcbilis ut scopulis cum. But the words admit of a far 
simpler correction. Read — 

flebilis, u/ cedens cum fracta remurmurat unda : 

* even as when a wave, broken on the shore, sends back a 
murmur as it retreats.' 

455- adtoniti pressere gradum uacuumQ^<t^ secuntur 
uocis iter. 

Perhaps caecumque. 

462. constitit Alcides uisuque enisus in alta 

rupe truces manicas defectaque uirginis era 
cemit et ad primos surgentia lumina flectus. 

Several corrections have been attempted. Schenkl gives 
adsiduo turgentia lumina fletu ; Bahrens ad primos umentia 
lumina Jluctus. Read — 

cemit et ad primos u^gentia lumina fletus. 

525. tum uero fremitus uanique insania coepti 
et tacitus pudor et rursus pallescere uirgo : 
proicit arma manu, &c. 

rursus can hardly be right. Read : et uisa expallescere uirgo. 
Hercules saw the girl grow pale. These two lines are con- 
cerned with the emotions of Hercules. 

^ Is it possible that uacuum is a a reminiscence of iipuk V liccro ^»i^ of 
corraption of uescum^ which may be Theocritus ? — ^Ed. 




). nt Siculum Libycumqae laius stupuitque fragore 
/anus et occidais regnal or montibus Allans. 

rs have tried to discover the name of a mountain ui 

I. Bentley proposed Aemus, Withof, Taurus. Tatirta 

certainly not unlikely, but it eeems quite possible that 

Atlas was mentioned, and that Heinsius may hava 

in proposing canus. 

6z6. illins aras 

urbe super celsique uident uelamina tempti. 

}limina qx fundatnina, Hensius; /astigia, Burmann ; gesta^ 
ina, Bahrens. Read : caelamifia, ' the sculptures.' 



64.2. lion lamen haec adeo semota neque ardua tellus 
longaqui iam popuHs imperuia lucJs eoae. 

nec loca, Burmann ; so Schenkl and Bahrene. Keeping 
nearer to the letters of longa, read : fmn loca. 



61. adstitit et triplici pulsans fastigia crista 
indi ciere uiram, 

of Bellona. htnc ctet aere, Bahrens. Read : tnde cit aere. 

tzo. talis in arma ruit, nec uina dapesqne remota 
statque loco torus in quo omen masere minisiri. 

ittsomnes mansere mtnistri, Bentley. I cannot believe that 
this emendation, which appears in the texts of Thilo, 
Schenkl, and of Bahrens (under protest) is sound. It in- 
volves a considerable change, and is distinctly flat. Bead : 

statque loco torus ; inqu« omen mansere ministrir, 

the subject of mansere being ui'jia, dapes, torus, mentioned 
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in the preceding clauses. The servants, from a superstitious 
scruple, let things stand, regarding the unfinished feast as 
an omen. (I arrived at this independently of the remark 
of Bahrens : " et partem quidem ueri repperisse mihi 
uideor * inque omen ' ; cf. Vergilius [xii. 854] " [stc]^ and 
of Mr. Ellis, who hit on the same conjecture.) 

133. tollitur hinc totusque ruit Tirynthius arcu 
pectore certa regens aduersa spicula flamtna 
per piceos accensa globes et pectus harundo 
per medium contenta fugit. 

pollicCy Ph. Wagner. Read : flexo^ corrupted to flecto^ pecta 
and then corrected to pectore. 

206. nox alta cadentum 

ingentes donee sonitus augetque r\iinas. 

duplicate Aldine; denset^ Gronovius; resonat or reboat^ Hein- 
sius. Of these resonate which we might modify into resonity 
an archaism, is the best, palseographically ; ingentes re- 
sontt sonitus, I am not sure, however, that resonare sonitus 
is a phrase which Valerius was likely to use. donee has all 
the appearance of an insertion made to fill up a defective 
line, and in attempting to restore we should not, I think, 
take it into consideration. I propose 

tngeminat tristis sonitus augetque niinas. 

(i.e. ingeminat tristes). It is easy to see how easily this 
might have been written {ingeminat tistis) ingeminatis and 
* corrected ' to ingentes. 

212. perge age Tartareae mecum semel omnia noctis 
Musa sequi. 

simuly Aldine and Editors, scelera omnia or molimina^ 
Heinsius. Read — 

sim»/ »/tima noctis. 
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.events of the night." «/fell out, and stmuUima 
ted to seniel omnia. 

tales auiiitus, ea gaadia fingil 
1 ra dcum. 

5 ; habilus, Heinsius ; animos, Wagner ; rediita, 
iilo, i«j/wj, Schenkl ; owmj, Bahrens. Of these reditta 
s best in meaning; for the required sense i; 
Read- 
tales aiulus, ea gaud) a fingjt. 

274.. tunc super exaogues conseries caedi 

praecipiti plangore niunt. 

confertae, M. C. and add. I why not consortes caeais 
(nomin.), ' the sharers in the c, lage ' f 
J73. cum immemores famaeque larisque 

angimur ? ant pariet quemnam haec ignauia finem 

£ur, vulg. Perhaps eumam. 

444. quin etiam truncas nemonmpie effigusque niromm 
rite locat qnercus simolataqne subligat arma, 
n^morum, Aldine, Thilo, Withofs emendation is brilliant. 

tnincas, numerum effigiesque uirorum, 
rite locat quercus. 

I mention it here, in order to refer to a passage of the 
Tkebaid, also a description of Stygian rites, which in- 
structively illustrates the corruption. Book iv. 1. 455 — 
Irunca dthittc ntmora aduoluunl. 

468. iamque ipse magister 

nutat ab aice ratis retnisque obsiatere lend- 
apparently Undit, but the letters after tend cannot be read 
in V ; Bahrens tentat. But the meaning required is 
^' urges" Read — 

remisque obsistere concit. 
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The corruption arose from the common confusion of c and /, 
ct and d are also easily confounded. 

481. iam sutnmas caeli Phoebus andenh'or SLrces 
iucerat. 

candentioTy later MSS. ; ardentioTy Bahrens. Read perhaps : 
Phoehtis se ardentioTy • unusually hot/ 

511. quam Nemeen tot fessa minis, quae helua Leraae 
experiar ? 

proeliay Aldine ed. ; fluminay Burmann, Thilo, Bahrens 
(cp. ii. 496), uolneray Ellis. Perhaps — 

quae sibila Lemae.' 

594. nunc ad ripas deiectaque saxis 

flumina nunc notas nemorum procurrit ad umbras. 

nee notaSy Heinsius ; nee motaSy Eyssenhardt ; totaSy Bahrens. 
None of these corrections is good. Possibly there was a 
confusion of e and / : 

nunc caecas nemorum procurrit ad umbras. 

The woodshades were blind, and could tell him nothing. 
The corruption could have arisen thus : — nunccLeecLSy nunc 
aetas ; then by correction nunc notas? 

613. iamque morae impatiens cunctantes increpat ausus 
Tiphys. 

Bahrens read or sis (= verbis) for ausus y which (like Peerl- 
kamp) he does not understand. But he seems only to 
contemplate austcs the participle. May not ausus be 
ace. plur. ? and is not * chides the lingering enterprise ' 
a possible way of saying * chides the crew for delaying in 
their enterprise ' ? 

1 or hellaue ? — Ed. banks, at another to the moving shadows 

' Is not nunc motas possible ? He of the wood. — 'Ed. 
rushes at one moment forward to the 

VOL. VIII. 2 E 
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- 445> mmnn iastinralat ducitqne faaentes 

magaanimna Caiydoae satiis ; potioribos iUe 
deteriora fooens semperque inuersa ti 
dams ct band ollis omqnam snpenbiUs cqius 
rectommiK roemor. 

It appaars to me that the two lines from semperjue to ' 
OTMMr, are an infelicitous interpolation. 

667. Qt tibi Pollux 

stirpe pares Castorqae manent, at cetera dianin 
progenies nee paiua mihi fiducia gentis 
t el ego *■/ quocumqne uoces qua tegtititta ferro 
plura nsetam tibi dicta manos tibi qnidquid in ipso 
e«it. 



Two pttots, I think, have been estabUAed witii some 
pvobaUlity in r^aid to iMa cotn^ passag*— (i) agmtmm 
tindvlies tegmina, Hmnsius ; (3) flura is corrupt : 
BShrens, who reads rupta with considerable probabili^. 
In his text the passage reads thus — 

en ego eo qaocnmqne noles; qnaqna agmina ferro 
mpta metatn ; tibi dicta manna. 

eo is due to Madvig. Perhaps — 

certe ego eo qnocoro^iw cits ; haec, qna agmina ferro 
rupla metam, tibi dicta manns. 

But I am not sure that eo is certain. I rather prefer 
egomet (M) ; we must then read sequar. 

en egomet qnocnnqne noces tepiar; agmioB. ferro 
rupta metam ; tibi dicta manns. 

So Schenkl, except that he gives uocas, and prima (for 
plura). 
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Book IV. 

1 30. reges preme dure secundos V. 

doltturCy C ; fremiture or haud doltture^ Heinsius ; spreturCy 
Bahrens ; premtf tile, Schenkl (but not introduced in his 
text). Neptune is addressing his son Amycus, who is to be 
slain by Pollux. Read — 

reges /reme, dure, secundos. 

The reverse corruption has taken place in Statins, TAeb.^ x. 
606, where the Puteaneus preserve premen^eSj but the other 
MSS. have trementes: cp. iii. 136, &c. But in xi. 532, 
Puteaneus gives premunt^ where tremunt is right, fremo^ 
premo^ and tremo are frequently confounded in MSS. 

1 74. haec ubi non ulla iuuenes formidine moti 
accipiunt dolet et dura sic pergere mente 
terga sequi properosque iubet coniangere gressns. 

dura staty with punctuation at mente ; Burmann, Thilo. 
durent si Bahrens. utdet for dolet (i.e. et uidet iuuenes 
pergere) Schenkl not badly. But dura sic is surely corrupt. 
I propose — 

dolet, et, dura/a pergere mente, 
terga sequi, &c. 

* having steeled his heart to proceed.' 

185. media ipsius anna 

sacra meniuque magnique aris imposta parentis. 

meiu^ Aldine, vulg. ; specu Heinsius. I suspect that a verb 
is concealed in mentuque ; perhaps sacra nitent 

2 £ 3 
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301. hoc saeuior ille 
V ecce iterum uacuas agit inconsulta per auras, 

bracchia sentit enim Pollux rationis egentem. 

eutn^ Aldine. ai ut^ Bahrens. Read — 

bracch/a. iam sentit Pollux, &c« 

This was written bracchtatn sentit \ then bracchia sentit, and 
enim inserted for the metre. 

307. sonat omni uulnere uertex 

inclinis cecidiique malis iam tempora manant 
sanguineaeque latent aures. 

Heinsius saw that malis represented some part of mala. 
But his suggestions for the restoration are hardly satis- 
factory. Perhaps — 

inclinis cedit, malae et iam tempora manant. 

(For mention of the malaCj cp. iii. 166, ossa uirum malaeque 
sonant), inclinis cedit « ^ he bends and gives ground/ 
The following words sanguineae IcUent aures seem a very 
doubtful expression for ^ the ears are hidden in the streanis 
of blood.' Perhaps — 

sanguineae taheni aures. 

424. noua cuncta uident Thyneaque iuxta 

litora fatidici poenis horrentia Phinei. 
dura deum summo^i/^ suis urgebat in aeuo. 

summoque lues^ Aid. and edd. I question this correction. 
que would be better away, and a relative connecting this 
sentence with the preceding would be an improvement. 
Read, with change of one letter — 

Phinei, 
dura deum summo quem uts urgebat in aeuo. 

There is no necessity to change dura to dira, as edd. have 
done, following the ed. Bonon. I should notice that M man. 
sec. has qu^ae uis. 
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564. cum nincula mnndi 

ima labant tremere ecce solum tremere ipsa repente 
tecta uides ; illae redeunt, illae aeqaora certanL 

ceu^labentf Heinsius, Thilo; and aequore^ Aid,, Thilo. 
quasi^-cum ima and aequora uertunt^ Bahrens. Read — 

/am nincula mundi 
ima labant ; tremere ecce solum tremere ipsa repente 
tecta uides ; illae redeunt, illae aequora f/erxant. 

Compare belowy 1. 684, uelut mixtas Vulcanius ardor ahenis 
tier set aquas. 

651. idem Amyci arte uiso timor omnibus antro 
perculerat. 

menteSy Heinsius ; uiso menteSy Schenkl. Read — 

idem Amyci corda et^ &c* 

674. ' Sequor o quicumque deorum ' 

Aesonides uelfallit ait praecepsque fragores 
per medios ruit et fumo se condidit atro. 

Thilo, after Sabellicus, gives — 

Aesonides ' uel fallor ' ait 

which is surely impossible Latin, nee fallor ^ Peerlkamp ; 
nil fallisy Schenkl (very weak); Aesonides ^ait' alius 
ait, Bahrens. It seems to me that the text of V is 
perfectly correct. lason cries that he will follow the omen 
for good or evil ; he will not stay to think whether it be a 
deception sent by a god. * I follow, O whichever of the 
gods' — not cietj as Bahrens wished, but, much stronger, 
uel fallit^ — * even deceives me.' The full phrase would 
be something like uocat uelfallit^ ' calls me, or, if you will, 
deceives me.' For the explanation of uel^ * even,' is a 
suppressed clause. 
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Book V. 

53. adsis umbra precor xxenXmS praesagia caeli. 

Praacia, Aid. and edd., probably rightly. I thougbt of 
n€nti pToesagaque caeli as possible. 

71. iam prora fretum commoucral et iam 

puppe sedens . . dimiserat anchora terras. 

Perhaps : puppe sedens lundem rfi'wiserat. 

181. sic fatus et aegro 

corde silens audit cumis (? cursus) bellique labores 
nirginei exciderit frenis quae prima remissis, 
semianimcm patrius quam sanguine utxerilamnis. 

quam uexerit amnis in aeqttor, C. Read — 

exciderit frenis quae prima remissis 
semianiiau, patriuB quam exanguem nezerit amnis. 

185. populeos flesns turn olamque nirenti a supra 
flumina. 

Read : populeos nexus. Compare vi. z6o : 

populeae fidentem nexibus umbrae. 

195. tu precor orsa regas meque his tuteris in oris 
tot freta tot durtu properantia sidera passum. 

tot duce te — passts, Burmann ; tot cursu properanii s. passis, 
Jacobs. Thilo suggested cursu properanti s. possum, which 
Schenkl adopts. Mr. Ellis suggested brumae for durae. 
I believe the correction to be much simpler. Read — 

tot freta dura, lot et properantia sidera passum. 

The corruption arose most easily from an accidental trans- 
position of tot. Thus tot might have been omitted, written 



I 
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in above the line, and then inserted by a copyist in the 

wrong place. 

tot 

(i) totfretaduraetproperantia 
(2) tot freta tot durae properantia. 

totfreta dura et tot would be also possible. 

563. incita cristas 

aura quatit, uariis floret uia discolor armis, 
qualis ab Oceano nitidum corns aethera uestit, 
qualibus adsurgens nox aurea cingitur astris. 

chorus^ edd. ; uolucrum chorus^ Bahrens. But it seems 
probable that the simile may refer to the rainbow. Per- 
haps — 

qualis ab oceano nitet arcus et aethera uestit. 

{et aethera would be written etetera^ hence omission of e{). 
But I think it rather more likely that carus was an 
insertion (not a corruption), and that a word has fallen out 
at the end of the line. Thus — 

qualis ab oceano nitidum aethera uestit^ Iris, 

The omission of Iris might be facilitated by the similar 
ending of the following line, ?i%tris. For qualibus adsurgens 
I should prefer qualisue adsurgens^ 



Book VI. 

1 09. inde etiam par mortis honos tumulisque recepti 
inter auos posiiusque uirum. 

The simplest correction is posituque. The dogs are placed 
in tombs among their ancestors, and ^ with the burial of 
(like that ofj men.' 

1 We should like to propose eos^ gested by ab Oceano, — £d. 
* the dawn,* for carus. This is sug- 
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156. itnpulit adaerso praeceps equus Onchea conto 
nequiquam talis reuocantem uiribus armos 
in latus accedit sonipes, accedit et ipse 
frigidus, anna cadunt, rorat pracal nlljina cnspis. 

Perhaps — 

in latQS «cce ca&il ; sonipes super accidit ipse 

frigidus; anna cadunt ; horret (or erral) procwl ultima cnspis. 

165. nam focsitan iuncxit V. Why not jtam/on ila iuiiit ? 
185. aat mecum mediam, iuuenes, agile ile per urbem 
Argolicamque manum aut can's occurabite ita/is. 
Perhaps — 

dexiris occumbite tanlis. 

2SS. tua pectora nato 

suggere nunc animamque parem si fata peroso 
tarda tibi tuipesque moras non segnius ipsi 
paruimus paruique earn didicere nepotes. 

uia/m^ C, Aldine, edd. Read : eadem. 

355. quemque seqnatur 

Hit dies. 

tUuuies, Haupt, admirably ; but possibly diluuies is nearer, 

361. raptataque limite in arto 

membra uiri miseranda meant. 

madeni, BShrens. Read : ument. 

375. iamqne ibat in Harpen 

vizdum prima leni ducentem comua nemo, 
inlalentis equi tendentem frena Mentppen. 

et labentis, Heinsius, Thilo ; inque Mantis, Aid. Read — 

in labentis equi tendentem frena Menippen, 

an asyndeton, which to my ear sounds effectively here. 
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381. ille din coniectis sufficit hastis, 

qain et i^m grauior nutuque carens^ exterroit Idam. 

quis grauioTy Pius ; cadens^ Aid., so Thilo. 

quin grauior moViqae carens. (Schenkl.) 
quix iam iam grauior nutaii^que. (Bahrens.) 

I propose 

quis grauior nut < at nut > uque exterruit Idam. 

Ida is one of the warrior women of Euryale. et iam and 
carens seem to be due to two different attempts to fill up 
the line. 

385. procubuit tandem adque uigentem //t?/^/// urbem. 

I "WTOie proculti in the margin of Thilo's ed., and since 
find that Bahrens thought of this too, but reads perculit in 
his text. 



• • • 



417. haut usquam Colchorum animi ; neque 

tela set implicitos miseraque in peste reuinctos 
confodiunt. 

exultant Colchorum animi, Heinsius. haut mott^ Bahrens. 

Read— 

haut quasst Colchorum animi. 

After neque V has the last words of the following line 
in peste reuinctos. C gives neque cura cauere ; Aid. nan 
inclyta dextris. Before seeing the text of Bahrens, I con- 
jectured : neque mittere cur ant tela, partly suggested by the 
reading of C. The reading of Bahrens gives a sense 
exactly the opposite : neque mittere parcunt tela. 

443. mutat agros fluuiumque uias ; suus adligat igni 
cuncta sopor ; 

^ "FoT earensvrt should suggest covens^ himself (covens) by his nod, and fright- 
and omit et iam. The hero defended ened off Ida by it. — ^£d. 
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A description of Meidea's inagic power. Here we have 
not Va g«ickmce; i^' ta die reading of C. Riead — 

tppt adligat i/B 
cnncta sopor; 

^ at her bidding/ 

Book VBL 



1. te qnoqne Thessalico iam senis ab hospite nesper 
dinidit et iam i^ tua gaadia airgo relinqmmt 

£ffua tarn U^ Aldine. Read— et iam iam tua. 

• • ■ • 
12. quos ego cor iteram demens itemmqne recorder 

tam iidgiia disdeta mari ? 
jMjfMtf,edd. Readr— 

tam magntf, a, discreta man* 

21. turn iactata toro tumque ezperta cubile 

nimiumque^ Aid., Thilo. Read — 

turn iactata tore Mumque experta cubile. 

She tries to compose herself in every part of the bed. 
(This correction had been already made by Mr. Ellis, 
^Journal of Phil./ i88o.) 

31. ille autem iam iam nultus nocesque parentem 
ante aperit nimpitque moras. 

paratas^ Pius, Thilo. antepetit^ Aid. ante capita Heinsius. 
unte uenity Bahrens. Read : parantem ante premit. 

228. patriam inde uocato 

qua redit itque dies, nee nos o nata malignis 
cluserit hoc uno semper sub frigore mensis, 

maltgniis — Phasis^ Aid., Thilo. maligna — luserit — messis^ 
Bahrens, after Bentley, who read nee nos dis nata malignis. 
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These changes are considerable. Read with very slight 

change — 

nee nos, o nata, malignis 
cluserit hoc uno semper sub frigore metis. 

The subject of cluserit is dies. Compare Ovid, Met. iii. 
145, et sol ex aequo meta distabat utraque. 

244. Perhaps : nulla quies animo, nuUus sopor, arida 
lingua. There is a lacuna in V. 

301. saeuus Echionia ceu Penthea Bacchus in aula 
deserit infeciis per roscida comua uittis. 

Read innexis : cp. Statius, Theb. ii. 99. 

sad falsa cucurrit 
infula per crines glaucaeque innexus oliuae 
uittarum prouenit honos. 

333. haec dicens qua non uelocius ulla 

pestiferam toto nequiquam lumine lustrat. 

Read — 

qua non ulla ocior {or qua nil uelocius), herbam 
pestiferam. 

I conjectured this before I saw the reading of Bahrens — 

qua non uelocius herba 
pestifera est. 

341. hunc quoque qui nunc te crudelis lasona nescis 
morte perire tua, qui te nunc inuocat unam ? 

qui nunc est (= uiuit) Burmann ; qui tuus est^ Thilo ; cui 
nunc es crudelis^ Heinsius, Bahrens ; qui nescis^ Schenkl. 
Read, without any alteration in the letters — 

hunc quoque qui nunc te — , crudelis, lasona nescis 
morte perire tua, qui te nunc inuocat unam ? 

In her excitement, Helen breaks off the relative clause to 



j 
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.u the apodosis, the main point, sooner, and thei 
I es tier relative clause in the following verse. 
35S. ciDgilur inde sidus ct qoa sibi fida inagis nis 
nulla, Promelheae florem de sanguine fibrae 
Caucaseum promit nutritaque gramtna /cn/i' 
quae sacer ille niues intei tristesque pnijnas 
durat tdilqut cruor. 

M has^»/i', C ponit (here we have not Vj. ueniis, Haupt, 
Schenkl. jun//, Ellis, in gramme monies, Rahrens. Read — 

nutriiaque gramina points, 
' herbs fed by his pains.' The next line explains — For 
duraleditque I prefer on the whole durat alitque of Bulaeus.' 
So Bahrens. 

3S9. et tarn iam magico per opaca Silentia Colchis 
cocperat ire sono montanaque condere uultus 
numina mmqae sais anerli collibut amnes. 

uallibus, Burmann. I think coUibus is an error for comibus. 

Compare i. 105 — 

magnaqne ratem per lustra uiasque 
nisi laude canunt manifesto in lumine Fauni 
siluarumque deae atque elatis comibus amnes. 

Statins, Theb. vii, 65. mugire refractis corniger Hebrus 
aquis, etc. We shall then read — 

I'dffique suis auetti comibus amnes. 

393. stnpet ipsa graui nos tardior umbra 
iamque tremens longe sequitur Venus. 

I cannot understand this, for Venus is still conceived as 
walking hand in hand with Medea ; op. 1. 399, inde Venus 
dextrae dilapsa tenenti. Read — 

iamque tremens longe sequitur Venerem. 

' For fenti we should rather read 
potu, and ditat for durat. Ct. Ov. Her. 
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Night is represented trembling at the passage of Venus. 
Compare Statius, Theb. ii. 5Q, where Sleep, driving the 
steeds of Night, shows his respect for Cerberus : — 

Sopor obuius illi 
Noctis agebat equos trepidusque adsurgit honor! 
nnminis et recto decedit limite caeli. 

The parallel is remarkably close. 

507. siqnid tu saeuius, V. 

tibi^ Burmann ; tu is clearly an insertion. Read : si quid 
quis saeuius (from qtieo)^ or, siquid sets saeuius. 



Book VIII. 

285. dixerat aique orans iterum uentosque uirosque 
perqne ratis supplex et remigts uexilla magistris, 
illi autem intorquent tnincis frondentibus undam. 

Ruperti and Thilo : ttqtie for atqus^ and urgtiet remos uox 
alta magistri. Bahrens gives — 

atque orans itera/ r^xnosque uirosque 
perque ratis supple^/ regis verba ilia magistri 

Both these changes are considerable and unscientific.^ (Mr. 
Ellis suggests supplex /remit et uox lata magistris.) If 
anything is certain, it is that uexilla is a corruption of 
uox illa^ and to this we must hold fast, as Dureau de 
Lamalle and Wagner did in their attempts to emend. In 
the next place it seems to me that remigis is the word 

' Is It not possible that vexiUa is other ships ? We might read : Perque 
sound, and means the flag* by which rates supplent regis vexiUa magistris. 
Absyrtus's words are signalled to the — ^£d. 



» 



wfaidi hus intraded itself into fhe unraelfical w&m^ I 
ioggest dial remigia ot remis was written ovop Afwum^ 
the fbUowing line, as ah explanation, and #as pusiied if^ 
in a slightly corrapted form, into the preceding veim 
The meaning dearfy is that the words of Absjrrtus, wfaick 
could not be heard in all the ships at the same time, weit 
repeated to each crew by its magisUr. Read — 

dizerat hoic orans itemm uentosqae nirosqitey 
perque ratis siippfoz.iwx ilia <ikruia> magistris. . 

remigio 
£illi aniem intotqiient trancis frondentitiiis nndam], ; 

But I am inclined to suspect that {terumis a corruption of 
drcum. Perhaps — 

dixerat ftqne orans cinum. 
307. non una Minyae formidine sargunt. 

nan uana^ Heinsius ; non ulla^ Bahrens (wrongly, I think, in 
sense). Read — 

non mvaiina Minydie formidine surgunt. 

400. ille trahens genitum, tantis ac uocibus impar 
quamquam iura deum et sacri sibi conscia pacti 
religio dulcisque mouent primordia taedae 
cunctatur mortemque cupit sociamque pericli 
cogitate haut ultra sociis obsistere pergit. 

It seems to me that the order of the verses here has got 
wrong. 11. 403, 404 should surely precede 11. 401,402. 
CQgitat is also corrupt. Read — 

ille trahens genitum, tantis ac uocibus impar 
cunctatur mortemque cupit sociamque pericli 
dicxiy at haut ultra sociis obsistere pergit, 
quamquam iura deum et sacri sibi conscia pacti 
religio dulcisque mouent primordia taedae. 
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45 1 . si Pagasas et Peliacas hinc denique nabes 
cerneret et Tempe lucentia fnmo. 

uiridt is supplied after Tempe in the Aldine, nigro in cod. 
reg. Thilo conjectures uitreo. Read — 

TcMPB tavL ps/lacentia fumo. 

The iteration of the letters mpe accounts for the omission. 

J. B. BURY. 
ARISTOPHANES^ Equiies, 526. 

cFra Kpariikou fi€/ivrjfi€yo99 Ss ttoXXm j-pcvcrarf ttot hraivt^ 

Sta T&¥ &tf}€kSiV ?rc8iW ^ppci #cai ttjs orao'CCDS irapajovpaxv 

iifi6p€i ras ipvs koL ras irXaTavov^ koX tovs ixOpovs TrpoOtkv/ivov^. 

The form piv<ragy though Aristophanes was hardly likely 
to use it, might pass muster ; but here, before Ippu^ it is 
simply impossible, as editors have generally recognized. 
None of the corrections proposed (see the note of Dr. 
Blaydes) is even plausible. Cratinus is compared to a 
river which has overflowed its banks. This is the point 
of a^cAoiv ; there are no boulders or hills in the plains to 
obstruct the waters. Therefore read — 

pflKaQ (intrans.) * having broken his banks,' the vox propria. 
See Herodotus, ii. 99, of the Nile : ci ya/D iQttkhfju priKag 
virfp/S^i/ac u voTQfjLog ravrg k.t.A. (so metaphorically of an 
enemy bursting into a country, vi. 113). 

J. B. BURY. 

END OF VOL. VIII. 
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